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The Federal Trade Commission, 

Wmhmgton, November 15 , 1920. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives : 

Sir: There is submitted herewith in response to House resolution 
No. 150, October 1, 1919, a report on the supply and prices of sugar, 
1919 and early 1920. 

Sugar, one of the few foods oyer which the Government exercised 
substantial control during America's participation in the war and for 
many months thereafter, has been the subject since the armistice of 
singular developments. 

Though a staple food and a household necessary, supplies were so 
deficient or so manipulated that in many parts of the country sugar 
was unprocurable even 18 months after the armistice. From a price 
in December, 1919, of $5.50 per hundred in its raw state, f . o. b. Cuba, 
whence comes almost one-half of the American supply, sugar ad- 
vanced by May, 1920, 300 per cent. On May 18, it sold at New York 
at the equivalent of $22.12 f. o. b. Cuba for May shipment. During 
the same period its retail price rose from 11 cents per pound for old- 
crop sugar to about 27 cents for new crop, an increase of 150 per cent. 
After May, 1920, supplies became more abundant and in the follow- 
ing few weeks prices rapidly declined. 

The peak of Government control over sugar was reached the month 
of the armistice, November, 1918. Since then there has been a gradual 
withdrawal of the Government, until by the summer of 1920 little 
remained of its former control beyond the endeavor to prevent 
profiteering in sugar as in other necessaries. 

At the close of 1918 a contract had been entered into whereby the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board was to secure the 1918-19 
Cuban crop at a price equivalent to $5.50 f. o. b. Cuba. After allow- 
ing for transportation costs, import duty, a profit of $0.38 per hun- 
dred to the board, and a refiner's margin of $1.54 agreed upon by the 
board and its refiners, a refiners' price to wholesalers of $8.82 net, sea- 
board basis, was fixed, and a retail price of about 11 cents per pound 
was made possible. 

During the war under the governmental price-fixing policy, control 
affecting supply and to some extent demand necessarily was main- 
tained. Supplies from Cuba were insured by purchase ox the 1918-19 
crop as a whole, one-third of which, however, was to go to the Royal 
Commission on the Sugar Supply for the Allies. Domestic supplies 
were protected by the War Trade Board's embargo on the exportation 
of sugar. This action made an agreement with the producers of raw 
sugars in the insular possessions unnecessary, since their only market 
was the American refiners who were under agreement to secure their 
total 1919 requirements through the board. Importation was regu- 
lated through license. 

11 
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Distribution of supply was controlled both by agreement and by 
license. Refiners and producers could under zoning measures pro- 
vided for by agreement sell only within a prescribed territory, whose 
boundaries were changed from time to time with changing condi- 
tions of supply and demand. The sugar distributing committee 
appointed by and acting under the direction of the Food Adminis- 
tration, with headquarters at Chicago, supervised the distribution 
of beet sugar. A similar committee, the Louisiana sugar committee, 
supervised the distribution of the Louisiana cane sugar. 

Under the food-control act importers, manufacturers, refiners, 
brokers, wholesalers, and retailers whose gross annual sales were 
$100,000 or more were required to secure licenses. Operation by these 
factors without license was prohibited under severe penalty, and 
the condition for retaining a license was the observance o£ all regu- 
lations prescribed. Unlicensed retailers were regulated indirectly, as 
to both price and distribution, through refusal by licensed whole- 
salers to furnish supplies to an offending retailer on order of the 
Food Administration. 

Distributors were prohibited by license regulations from making 
resales within the same trade, except for accommodation, in which 
case the total margin was required to be not greater than that pre- 
scribed for one. Speculation and sales to speculators or hoarders 
were forbidden. Secret rebates and combination sales were not 
permitted. • 

Under the certificate plan consumption of sugar by manufactur- 
ers was restricted. Manufacturers of the so-called essential products; 
were generally allowed their full needs. Other manufacturers were 
allowed a certain percentage of their requirements for 1917, varying 
from time to time and according to the industry. Dealers selling 
direct to householders and public eating places were rationed accord- 
ing to the number of customers. 

Following the armistice in November, 1918, relaxation of Govern- 
ment regulations with respect to the distribution of sugar was im- 
mediate, though control over refiners' and producers' prices was- 
maintained through the various agreements already entered into 
until the close of the marketing of the 1918-19 sugar crops. By 
February, 1919, most of the regulations controlling distribution,, 
including those on rationing under the certificate plan and zoning 
and those specifying distributors' margins, had been withdrawn- 
Members of the sugar industry, however, were still under license and 
subject to certain general license regulations, such as those respect- 
ing resales, speculation, and secret rebates, and were, of course, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the food-control act forbidding unfair trade 
practices and profiteering. 

It had been estimated by the Sugar Equalization Board in Novem- 
ber, 1918, that two-thirds of the prospective Cuban crop, together 
with the domestic crops, would provide the United States with a 
consumption in 1919 of 81 pounds per capita. This was above the 
consumption of 1917 of 78.58 pounds and of 1918 of 73.36 pounds,, 
but below the average of 82.14 of the seven prewar years 1910-1916. 
By "consumption" in this connection is meant the sugar actually 
going into the domestic market, which is calculated by adding the 
shipments of producers and refiners and the imports of refined and 
deducting the exports of refined. The highest per capita consump- 
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tion in these seven years was 85.4 pounds, in 1913. The Sugar Equali- 
zation Board, however, apparently forecasting an oversupply, 
adopted in January, 1919, a policy of encouraging exportation. In 
March and April, seeming further to necessitate exportation, there 
developed an accumulation of raw and refined stocks in the hands 
of refiners, which, however, appears to have been largely dtfe to the 
failure of the royal commission to provide sufficient shipping for its 
sugar refined on toll by the United States refiners out of its one-third 
share of Cuban raws. 

Exportation of refined sugar continued through the first half of 
1919 unchecked. By July 1, 88,403 tons, exclusive of royal commis- 
sion toll sugar, had been exported. More than this had in addition 
been contracted for export to be delivered by refiners the last half of 
the year. Exportation of Cuban raw sugar out of the share of the 
United States was also authorized by the Sugar Equalization Board 
in February, 1919. 

During the first quarter of 1919, when the board's exportation 
policy was being formulated, sugar was being delivered to the trade 
in this country by refiners and sugar manufacturers at a rate equiva- 
lent to 81 pounds per capita per annum ; during the second quarter 
the rate was 102 pounds. 

Toward the close of the second quarter, on the appearance of a 
demand for sugar in excess of the refiners' ability to supply, precipi- 
tated possibly in part by the board's appeal to the trade on April 
14 to lay in stocks against later needs, the board took steps to restrict 
further exportation by refiners. On July 14, refiners were directed 
to make no further sales for export. On July 29, the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board, on learning that sugar was being exported by others than 
refiners, appealed to the War Trade Board to embargo exportation. 
No action was taken by the latter board. 

Altogether there were exported in 1919, 189,133 tons of refined 
sugar (exclusive of royal commission toll sugar) and 154,762 tons of 
raw sugar (refined basis) from Cuba to other countries out of the 
share of the United States, a grand total of 343,895 tons. This was 
about 8 per cent of the year's total available supply, or 7.34 pounds 
per capita. More than three-fourths of the raw sugar so exported 
was shipped after July 1. 

From July on through the year 1919, it became increasingly diffi- 
cult to supply the demand for sugar. This seems to have been due 
in part to a growing consumer's demand; in part to hoarding and 
speculation. A factor in the latter was the uncertainty in respect 
to the Government's policy in control of the new 1919-20 sugars. No 
decision was made on the Sugar Equalization Board's recommenda- 
tion to the President that the offer made in July of the new Cuban 
sugar be accepted, which it seems could have been purchased for about 
1|>6.50 per hundred, f . o. b. Cuba. 

It was not known until the fclose of the year that no attempt would 
be made to secure by Government purchase any part of the Cuban 
crop. Whether the board would take a new step and buy, as was sug- 
gested, the new beet sugar coming on the market early in August and 
the new Louisiana cane sugar coming on the market about the 1st 
-of November, equalizing prices by absorbing high costs, or would 
Heave prices to regulation under the antiprofiteering provision of the 
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food control act, was not known until late in October or early in 
November. It was the position of the Sugar Equalization Board 
that it was not desirable for it to purchase new-crop sugars unless 
it was given extensive powers by Congress to control domestic dis- 
tribution. Though Congress finally authorized such purchase of 
sugar and also certain partial control over distribution, the views of 
the board were not met in respect to control of distribution and the 
law was passed so late in the year that much of the Cuban crop was 
already sold. The Sugar Equalization Board, therefore, acting 
under the direction of the President, did not attempt to purchase it. 

As control by the Government over the 1919-20 crop was in 
1919 confined to regulation under the antiprofiteering provision of 
the food-control act, numerous price levels appeared which are only 
partly explained by varying costs. Before the close of the year 
producers' prices on new domestic sugars ranged from about $9 to 
$22.50 per hundred. The many price levels gave the speculator his 
chance. Low-cost sugars were purchased by him from refiner or pro- 
ducer at the Government-fixed price and sold to wholesaler, retailer, 
or manufacturer as high-cost sugars. Prices of producers varied, 
but by the time the sugar reached the consumer prices tended to 
level up. 

This speculative activity not only increased prices, but also affected 
adversely the established mode of distribution. In midsummer, 
operators who had never handled sugar before were buying of the 
refiner in large quantities. These in turn often sold to other opera- 
tors rather than to wholesale grocers or sugar-consuming manufac- 
turers. This was the beginning of the disruption of customary trade 
activities. The route of sugar from producer to consumer — direct 
in war time — was becoming tortuous or" entirely diverted. By the 
close of the year these operations were going on in a large way. The 
trade was bewildered. Numerous complaints are on file with the 
Federal Trade Commission from wholesale grocers and small sugar- 
consuming manufacturers that the refiners and producers on whom 
they had safely depended in the past for sugar were unable to supply 
them, and that they could secure supplies only by turning to specu- 
lative dealers in " secondhand " sugars and paying prices much 
higher than the nominal quotations of the refiners and presumably 
than the prices at which the speculators bought from the refiners. 
Brokers who ordinarily handled on a brokerage basis were lengthen- 
ing the channel of trade by buying the sugar and taking a jobber's 
margin, though not physically handling the product. 

Speculation tended also to direct much of the limited sugar sup- 
ply to manufacturers, who, much less than wholesale grocers, felt the 
pressure for reduction in prices, both from the consuming public and 
the Government. Moreover, manufacturers were, under rulings of 
the Department of Justice, permitted to pay higher prices for the 
new beet sugar than were wholesale grocers. Thus, shortage for 
table consumption was accentuated. 

The Sugar Equalization Board admitted the presence of specula- 
tion and asked for the exercise of the licensing power to meet it, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, refiners, producers, and dealers were then 
under license of the Food Administration, a cardinal rule of which 
was: 
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The licensee, in selling food commodities, shall keep such commodities moving 
to the consumer in as direct line as practicable and without unreasonable delay. 
Resales within the same trade without reasonable justification, especially if tend- 
ing to result in a higher market price to the retailer or consumer, will be dealt 
with as an unfair practice. 

The Food Administration's organization, however, through dis- 
continuance of its appropriations after June 30, 1919, was no longer 
able to cope with the situation. 

' Purchase by the Sugar Equalization Board of the 1919-20 sugar 
crops, July, 1919, coupled with control over distribution would have 
gone far in preventing speculation by setting up basic prices to 
wholesalers and manufacturers on which prices to retailers and con- 
sumers would be based and by ending uncertainty in respect to future 
prices and supplies. As an effective ally to the above two measures, 
rationing would have insured a distribution more nearly in the public 
interest. The adoption of such measures would have been a depar- 
ture, however, from the general policy of discontinuing war - regula- 
tion and in face of a widespread demand that the Government remove 
its control from trade. 

By the middle of the year 1919 the Sugar Equalization Board sug- 
gested the need of some rationing scheme whereby the supplies of 
manufacturers of nonessentials, who consume annually 500,000 tons 
and upward, would be restricted, but it held that it was without power 
in the premises. This power, however, was vested in the Government 
under the food-control act of August 10, 1917, and had the recom- 
mendations of the board been followed would have been exercised. 
Attempts made by the board in the fall of the year to ration through 
trade cooperation were only partially effectual. 

The per capita importation and production of sugar for domestic 
consumption in 1919 exceeded the highest previous record, that of 
1913, reaching the rate of 86.9 pounds based on a population of 
105,000,000. This points to relatively large supplies. On the other 
hand, universal difficulty in securing sugar throughout much of the 
year indicates that at the restricted price the demand of either do- 
mestic consumers, manufacturers, or hoarders, or all combined, con- 
siderably exceeded the supply. Greater encouragement of importa- 
tion and discouragement of exportation would have increased some- 
what available supplies. Measures controlling distribution would 
have prevented hoarding, would have directed supplies to uses in the 
proportion of the importance of each, and would have given a more 
even distribution in point of both time and locality, thus minimizing 
any actual distress. 

From the opening of 1920 on, the sugar market has been an open 
one, except for such pressure as the Department of Justice has 
brought to bear from time to time on prices, under the antiprofiteer- 
ing provision of the food-control act and its exercise over distribu- 
tion, in a very limited way, of some of the powers of the United States 
Food Administration, which were lodged in that department by the 
President late in 1919. 

Two manifestations of the speculative spirit in the distribution of 
sugar appeared in the early months of 1920: First, the refining on 
toll of large quantities of sugar by refiners for the account of manu- 
facturers and sugar jobbers; and, second, the increased handling of 
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large quantities of both beet and cane sugars by wholesale concerns 
who sell to other wholesalers rather than to retailers or manufactur- 
ers. Both lines of activity tended to disrupt established channels of 
trade and to increase prices. 

Speculation, which had its beginning in the uncontrolled situa- 
tion of the previous year, came to a climax in May, 1920. . A reported 
world shortage and a greatly reduced estimate of the final out- 
turn of the Cuban crop in April and early May excited the buying 
public into that frame of mind in which it ielt impelled to buy 
with little regard to rising^prices. Both dealer and consumer appear 
to have stocked heavily. Tout this frame of mind failed to take into 
account the unwillingness of other countries to import sugar at 
prices prevailing here. The price in the United States had ad- 
vanced beyond what world supply and demand conditions appeared 
to warrant and sugars were received here from countries which do 
not usually supply this country, in the aggregate amounting to 
large quantities. A decline in price set in early in June, 1920. 
which not only stopped, speculative buying but threw the stocks oi 
many speculators on the market, further precipitating prices. A 
factor in this latter movement was no doubt the tightening of credit 
conditions. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be substantially as 
follows : The price of sugar was kept comparatively low during the 
war and throughout 1919 for the most of the 1918-19 crop. Before 
the close of 1919, control was almost wholly abandoned, in accord- 
ance with the general Government policy and popular opinion. An 
unforeseen consumption, however, developed in 1919 which resulted 
for the 1919-20 crop in an advance in prices. This price advance 
was greatly aggravated by speculation and hoarding. The adminis- 
trative methods of control practiced during the war (including Gov- 
ernment purchase of Cuban supplies) having been discarded, the 
attempt was made to secure reasonable prices through prosecutions 
based on the prohibitions against profiteering. 

It seems that the chief difficulty in the sugar trade, with the Gov- 
ernment no longer purchasing sugar and directing its distribution, 
lay in speculation and hoarding. The food-control act afforded 
means of punishing such speculators and hoarders, when discovered, 
but most of them operated secretly, and when the Food Administra- 
tion became defunct there was no organization adequately equipped 
for such administrative work. While there is no doubt that expres- 
sions of public opinion were generally opposed to such a policy, the 
facts as since revealed present a strong argument that the continua- 
tion of Government control, at least until more stable trade condi- 
tions were reached, would have been helpful. The facts are also a 
strong argument for a greater amount of public information about 
current movements of production, stocks, costs, prices of producers, 
jobbers, and other traders, including the extent of resales between 
traders. 

The current requirement of information of this character by a 
Government agency with power to verify the reports, and its pub- 
lication to the trade and to consumers, would go far to prevent 
extreme price fluctuations of commodities. 
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Experience in several important industries indicates that certain 
of the provisions of war legislation in the food-control act (which 
included fuel) that have proved their value for preventing un- 
healthy conditions in the production and distribution of necessa- 
ries should be enacted into permanent law for the protection of 
business and of the public. 

It is recommended that at least portions of the food-control act 
be enacted into permanent law for the purpose of preventing un- 
reasonable storing, acquiring, accumulating, and hoarding of food, 
fuel, and other necessaries or life, and that the definition of neces- 
saries be made to include clothing and building materials. 

If adequate provision were made for such current reports and 
publicity as are suggested above these prohibitions could be made 
effective. 

Respectfully, 

Victor Murdook, Chairman. 
Huston Thompson. 
Nelson B. Gaskill. 
John Garland Pollard. 

19919—20 2 
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Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Section 1. Nature and scope of the inquiry. 

During the early summer of 1919, that period of the year when the 
consumer's demand.for sugar has not yet ordinarily reached its high- 
est point, complaints were frequently made that the supply was inade- 
quate to the demand, and that the dealer had often to ration his cus- 
tomers or refuse them altogether. (See Exhibit I.) Though refiners 
and producers were held by agreement to a uniform price on old-crop 
sugar, the price to the consumer was reported through the summer 
months to be frequently at a point which suggested an increasing 
spread between the producers' price and the price to the consumer. 

House resolution No. 150, in response to which this report is made, 
was agreed to on October 1, 1919. This resolution reads as follows : 

That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed to make an immediate 
investigation and report to the House of Representatives its findings on the 
subject of sugar used for domestic and manufacturing purposes, both as to 
its market price, wholesale and retail, and whether these prices are reasonable ; 
and the amount of sugar now in the United States, hpth raw and refined, in 
the possession of sugar refiners, wholesale dealers, or in storage; said investi- 
gation to involve a report of supplies in the possessions of the United States, raw 
and refined, and the causes of the present sugar scarcity. 

The purpose of the proposed inquiry, as suggested both by the reso- 
lution and by its discussion in committee and before the House, was 
to ascertain conditions in the production and distribution of sugar, 
primarily as they existed during the summer of 1919. Later, condi- 
tions of supply and prices, however, became so acute and so charged 
with the public interest that the inquiry was extended to cover condi- 
tions down to and well into the year 19^0. 

The resolution directed inquiry into prices and their reasonableness. 
Refiners' and producers' prices were, in 1919, on a uniform price 
basis for all sugars of the 1918-19 crop. These included the larger 
part of the sugars consumed in the United States during the year. 
These prices were arrived at by agreement between the Government, 
as represented in the United States Food Administration or the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board, on the one hand, and pro- 
ducers and refiners on the other. The beet sugars coming into mar- 
ket during the late summer, and the Louisiana cane in the fall of 
1919, were on a higher price level. No agreement on prices was in 
effect on these sugars. Under the food-control act forbidding un- 
reasonable profits, producers' prices of these sugars were under the 
surveillance of the Department of Justice, as were the prices of other 
food commodities. 

Wholesale grocers' margins on old-crop sugars appear to have been 
maintained on a fairly uniform basis throughout the year as set by 

19 
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the regulations of the Food Administration, which were repealed 
early in the year, and as later adopted by the Department of Justice 
and fair-price committees as fair margins. Margins on new-crop 
sugars and on any sugars purchased at a price higher than the pro- 
ducers' or refiners' price of old-crop sugars were generally higher than 
those on old-crop sugars. 

Evidence on the reasonableness of sugar prices, in so far as costs, 
investments, and profits are determining factors, is not presented in 
this report, because sufficient information on these matters has not 
been obtained by the Commission. From cost data previously ob- 
tained by other branches of the Government it was apparent that the 
reasons tor the rapidly advancing prices of sugar were primarily due 
to demand conditions on the one hand, and supply conditions, other 
than cost of production, on the other hand. Furthermore, for im- 
ported cane sugar the question of cost was principally the price of 
Cuban raws, refining costs being comparatively small, while for beet 
sugar the cost of the new crop (1919-20) was the chief point of inter- 
est, and that could not be ascertained satisfactorily until a recent 
date, and not in time for the present report. Various other consid- 
erations, however, bearing on the reasonableness of price are involved 
and are herein set forth. , 

A second set of conditions covered by the resolution concerns sup- 
plies. It was directed that report should be made on the supplies 
m the United States of both raw and refined sugar, in both refiners' 
and distributors' hands, with the object in view of determining the 
adequacy of supply; and if this supply was found inadequate, to 
discover the causes of the shortage. 

The adequacy of supply to the consumer is in part a matter of 
distribution. The same agreements which fixed the producers' and 
refiners' prices on 1918-19 crop sugars gave to the Government 
control over the primary distribution of these sugars — that is, distri- 
bution from refiners and producers. For refiners' sugar this control 
was vested in the United States Sugar Equalization Board and for 
Louisiana cane and beet sugars in the Food Administration. Since 
there were no agreements entered into with refiners and producers on 
the 1919-20 crop .sugars, no control over distribution by agreement 
could,, of course, be exercised. The powers, however, of the Food 
Administration derived under the food-control act of August 10, 
1917, still rested in the President, though the Food Administration 
as an organization was practically defunct after June 30, 1919. 
These powers are adequate to control both the primary and the 
secondary distribution of sugar. On November 21, 1919, they were 
delegated by the President to the Department of Justice. 

Considerations of price and of supply and demand are inevitably 
interlocked and can not be treated wholly apart. Nevertheless, at- 
tempt is made to present these phases of the production and distri- 
bution of sugar more or less independently one of the other, with 
such cross references and subordinate discussions as are necessary 
for clearness. 

The inquiry into the sugar trade did not continue beyond May, 
1920, and this report, therefore, does not cover the break in prices 
which occurred in the summer of 1920 and the rapid decline in prices 
which followed. 
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Section 2. Definitions. 

As is true of all industries, that of producing and distributing 
sugar, has certain terms and peculiarities which, in so far as appear- 
ing in any discussion of the subject, should, in the interest of cleai 
exposition, be defined or described at the outset. 

Sugar may be derived from many sources. The sugar of com- 
merce is principally from the sugar cane, the sugar beet, and the 
maple tree, but most largely from the first two. When free from 
all impurities, the sugars from these sources are identical che licolly 
and can not be distinguished one from another. Such sugar is called 
"refined." 

"Kaw sugar" is that containing substances other than sucrose, 
and is designated by the percentage of sucrose content, as, for ex- 
ample, 96° sugar, which contains 96 per cent sucrose as determined 
by the polariscope. Centrifugal sugar is a high-grade raw sugar, 
taking its name from the machine used in separating the molasses 
from sugar. Imported raw sugars are generally from 95° to 97° 
sucrose, and quotations in raw sugar are based on 96° centrifugal. 

The cane sugar consumed in the United States is principally from 
its insular possessions — Porto Eico, St. Croix, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines — and from Cuba, all tropical regions. With the exception of 
a small quantity of refined from Hawaii, this sugar is imported as 
raw and is refined in American refineries. A relatively small pro- 
portion of the cane sugar consumed in the United States is produced 
from cane raised in Louisiana and Texas. A part of this sugar goes 
from the plantation factory to the refinery as " raws " of about the 
same purity as the imported. A part is manufactured into a high 
grade of raw sugar known as " Louisiana yellows " or " yellow clari- 
fied," and because directly consumed without going through any fur- 
ther refining processes is known as " direct consumption sugar." A 
small quantity of " direct consumption sugar " is imported. 

Beet sugar as manufactured in America is carried through to the 
refined stage in the one factory. In Europe most of the beet-sugar 
factories produce only raw sugar, which is sent to the refinery or 
exported. 

Almost all of the raw cane sugar imported into and much produced 
in the United States is refined in what are known as refineries, 
although the 1919-20 Louisiana crop was largely manufactured into 
a "direct consumption sugar," owing to the unusual supply condi- 
tions prevailing. 

Sugars imported from the insular possessions of the United States 
are free of any impost duties. Ninety-six degree centrifugal raw 
sugars from foreign countries pay a duty of 1.256 cents per pound. 
Similar Cuban sugars pay a " preferential duty " of 1.0048 cents per 
pound, a duty of 20 per cent less than the " full duty," the duty on 
such sugar from foreign countries. The duty on refined-sugar im- 
ports is 1.36 cents per pound from full-duty paying countries and 
1.088 cents from Cuba. 

Oil all refined sugar manufactured from an imported dutiable raw 
sugar, and reexported, the United States Government pays a refund 
known as a "drawback," amounting to 99 per cent or the duty col- 
lected on the raw sugar. 
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American refineries, 22 in number, owned by 15 companies, are 
located at Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf ports, where imported raw 
sugars, upon which they are almost wholly dependent, are easily 
accessible; These refineries have a refining capacity from 50 to 75 
per cent * in excess of the quantity consumed in the United States, 
which, of course, includes beet and other sugar not passing through 
the refinery. 

What is known as the " refiner's margin " is the difference between 
the quoted duty-paid New York price of imported 96° raw sugar 
and the quoted refiner's New York wholesale price of refined. This 
margin is nominal. The purchase of raws and the sale of refined are 
often contracted for months ahead. The actual margin of a refiner 
is the difference between the weighted average price of raws paid by 
him and the weighted average price received by him for the refined 
manufactured from the raws. 2 

Raw sugar is sometimes bought by foreign buyers or Americans 
other than refiners and " refined on toll " ; that is, refined for a stated 
charge or toll. This charge includes both refining expenses and 
profits, but expenses are less than they are when refining is done on 
the refiner's own account, since there is less working capital invested 
in refining on toll and no loss from refining. At the same time the 
risk which profits are in part assumed to cover is ordinarily less. 

Sugar beets are grown in the United States principally in Colorado. 
California, Michigan, Utah, Idaho, and Ohio. In these and in other 
States beet-sugar factories are found to the number of approximately 
90, owned by about one-half that number of companies. 3 

Great care is necessary in compiling and using statistics on sugar. 
Refined sugar is equivalent in weight to approximately 93 4 per cent 
of 96° raw sugar. This is true because in the process of refining the 
impurities, representing 4 per cent of the raw sugar, are eliminated, 
and sucrose to the amount of 3 per cent, more or less, is not recoverable 
in the form of sugar. 

In stating quantities of sugar, it should be made clear whether the 
sugar is raw or refined, and when the quantity consists of both raw 
and refined, what the proportion is of each. Since most raw sugar 
is consumed as refilled it is preferable when consumption statistics 
are desired to reduce all raw sugars other than direct consumption 
sugar to the refined equivalent, sometimes called "refined basis." 
This is particularly true when a part of the sugar that is consumed, 
as for example, the beet in American consumption, has not been 
quantitatively measured in terms of raw. Much confusion has resulted 
in consumption statistics of sugar because it is not made clear whether 
the tonnage or poundage figure is on a refined basis. The refined 
basis when the purpose is to show consumption is used throughout 
this report. 

'■ -■-!■■■■■■ -.»»» i i   II  ' ' ' - '  — — 

1 The United States Sugar Manufacturers' Association reports in 1917 the total yearly 
refining capacity of the 22 seaboard refineries, allowing for a 30-day clean-up, as 6,896,81 3 
short tons, 68 per cent in excess of the 1916 consumption. 

•The refiner's margin should not be confused with the refiner's profits. The margin 
covers not only the profits but all expenses, including the loss of 7 per cent of the weight 
of raws, a part of which onry is recovered in the form of by-products. 

« Ninety factories were in operation for the drop year, 1919-20, owned by 42 operating 
companies, some of which are subsidiary to other companies in the number. 

* European raw beet sugar does not have the purity that the American raw cane has, 
and the refined is equivalent to about 90 per cent of the raw. 
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The sugar ton is of different sizes as employed by the trade in 
different portions of the world, or as applied to different sugars. 
The short ton, of 2,000 pounds, is commonly used in the measure of 
American beet sugar and the Louisiana and Hawaiian cane sugars. 
The long ton, of 2,240 pounds, is applied to imported raw cane sugar 
and that refined from it. The metric ton, of 2,204.6 pounds, is the 
usual ton in European sugar statistics. The Weekly Statistical Sugar 
Trade Journal, published by Willett & Gray, employs the ton of 2,240 
pounds. This is the ton used in this report except where otherwise 
specified. 

Production and consumption statistics on sugar are not uniform as 
to the character of the year employed. The calendar year, the fiscal 
year ending June 30, and the crop year which is indefinite as to actual 
period, are used in various connections. 

The consumption, statistics of this report are by calendar years 
unless specifically otherwise indicated. The sugar consumption sta- 
tistics of the statistical abstract of the Unitea States are by fiscal 
years. The crop year is used in this report only as designating of 
what planting the sugar is. 

The term consumption, as used in this report and in practically 
all statistics of sugar, refers to the initial movement of sugar from 
the refiner of cane, the producer of beet and direct consumption 
sugars and the importers of refined and direct consumption sugars, 
to the domestic distributor or manufacturer usinff sugar, allowing 
for imports and exports of refined sugar. This is substantially identi- 
cal with ultimate consumption provided no hoarding or irregular 
fluctuation of stocks occurs after this initial movement; and pro- 
vided also the sugar as a constituent in exported manufactures sub- 
stantially balances that in imported manufactures. When the possi- 
bility of hoarding is present the entire movement should be under 
observation. Such a survey except over a part of the movement, 
and for a limited period, has never been made in the United States 
either for sugar or for any other food. 

Sugar goes into ultimate consumption either as sugar for the 
household, hotel, and restaurant, or as a constituent of manufactured 
products consumed in the household or elsewhere. In the first in- 
stance its most direct route is from refiner or producer through 
wholesaler and/or retailer to consumer. In the second instance, 
much of the sugar used by large manufacturers is purchased directly 
from refiner or producer while much used by small manufacturers 
passes through wholesalers' hands. In either case the broker, whose 
function is not one of merchandising, may find an economic place in 
direct distribution as agent of either buyer or seller. Under war- 
time regulations attempt was made with considerable degree of suc- 
cess to maintain this direct movement of sugar. Without regulation 
this movement may be through many hands, and especially when, 
as in recent months, future supplies and prices are very uncertain. 

No complete statistical information is available showing the per- 
centage of total consumption of sugar which is used in manufactured 
products. In 1901 the United States Bureau of Labor, after an in- 
vestigation, estimated that 50.56 pounds per capita were consumed 
that year by the household. The total per capita consumption in 
1901, according to Willett & Gray, was 69.7 pounds. On the basis 
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of these two figures, therefore, 27.5 per cent of the total consumption 
of sugar was used in 1901 in manufactured products. 6 
In 1917 the Food Administration stated: 

Of the total sugar consumption of the United States, according to the best 
estimates, about one-third goes into the manufacture of various foodstuffs. 6 

In the hearings on the shortage of sugar before a Senate committee 
in December, 1917, and January, 1918, the testimony of experts 
placed the proportion of sugar consumed by manufacturers at from 
one-third to two-thirds of the total consumed. 7 

In 1918 the Food Administration presented figures showing that 
the consumption of sugar by manufacturers in 1917 was 972,125 
short tons, 8 24 per cent of the year's total consumption. Herbert 
Hoover, in testifying in regard to war expenditures before a sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives, October 29, 1919, stated 
that the annual consumption in the confectionery and soft-drinks 
trades was 1,071,000 long tons. 9 The Food Administration estimated 
that these two trades consumed in 1917 one-half of the sugar used by 
manufacturers. 10 The War Trade Board, in its report on Govern- 
ment Control Over Prices, 1920, states that " figures taken from the 
Sugar Market Review show that at least one- fourth of the sugar con- 
sumed in the United States goes to the manufacturer of confectionery 
and other sweet stuff." xl 

Whatever the percentage of sugar consumed by manufacturers is, 
it has probably considerably increased in the last two decades, since 
the Bureau oi Labor's estimate, and particularly in the last two 
years. 

Section. 3. Sources of sugar entering world trade and United States con- 
sumption. 

During the four-year period just prior to the World War approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the world's sugar came from the sugar beet, a 
product oi the temperate zone, and 55 per cent from sugar cane, a 
tropical product. x 

8 Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1903, p. 82. United States 
Food Administration Bulletin No. 649. 

• U. S. Food Administration Bulletin No. 334, Oct. 25, 1917. 

7 Hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Manufactures, United States 
Senate, Shortage of Sugar, Mr. Babst, president of the American Sugar Refining Co., 
placed the proportion at one third (p. 313). Mr. Rolph, manager of the California & 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co., and head of the Sugar Division of the Food Administration, 
made the proportion two-thirds (p. 400). Mr. Hoover, United States Food Administrator, 
testified : " Our rough estimates show, as I have said, from 50 to 54 pounds household 
consumption, and the balance up to 80, let me say, for manufacturing consumption, 
* * * I may say that we had a study made of this, and the figures by different persons 
vary all the way from 20 per cent for manufacturing purposes to 60" (pp. 577, 578). 
W. W. Gardiner, editor Willett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, testi- 
fied : "I have tried to get it from the refiners and from the people in the trade, and 
have tried to find out how much sugar is used in home consumption — that is, on the 
table — and how much for manufacturing purposes, and the best opinion that I could ob- 
tain from them, either public or otherwise — and it has been testified to in various ways, 
in hearings in Congress, such as the Hardwick hearing — three-eighths of the consumption 
of sugar is used in the home and the balance of it for manufacturing purposes. Tfcrere are 
no actual statistics. * * * It is only a conclusion from data obtained from various 
refiners, whch they testified to before various congressional committees, and also it is in 
testimony in the dissolution case of the American Sugar Refining Co. There was a good 
deal of expert testimony given there, and it seems to me that is the best basis of informa- 
tion that we have" (pp. 895-896). 

8 U. S. Food Administration Bulletin No. 1030, May 2, 1918. 

o « The consumption of the confectionery trade — including sweet drinks — alone, accord- 
ing to Mr. Zabriskie's [president of the U. S. Sugar Equalization Board] estimate, is 
2,400,000,000 pounds a year." Mr. Hoover's testimony in hearings before subcommittee 
No. 3, of the Select Committee on Expenditures in the War Department, House of Repre- 
sentatives, p. 1231. 

10 U. S. Food Administration Bulletin No. 1030, May 2, 1018. 

" Government Control Over Prices, published by the War Trade Board, 1920, p. 85. 
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The chief sources and destinations of the world's sugar entering 
into international trade during the period preceding the war, 1909- 
1914, are shown in the following two tables, 12 figures in terms of 
short tons and on raw basis : 



Table 1.- 



-Net deficit of sugar in the chief importing countries. 
[Average 1909-1914. Approximate figures.] 



United States, continental . 
United Kingdom 

British India 

China 

Japan and Formosa 

Canada 

Switzerland 

Norway 



Consump- 
tion (short 
tons). 



3,950,000 
2,060,000 

3,270,000 
450,000 
330,000 
290,000 
125,000 
105,000 



Produc- 
tion (short 
tons). 



920,000 
0) 

2,620,000 

120,000 

270,000 

15,000 

5,000 

( l ) 



Net deficit 
(short 
tons). 



3,030,000 
2,060,000 

650,000 
330,000 
60,000 
275,000 
120,000 
105,000 



Main sources of imports (per cent of 
total in 1913). 



Foreign, 67; insular possessions, 33. 
Germany, 50; Austria, 20; Holland > 

10; Cuba, 15. 
Java, 67; Mauritius, 20. 
Java. 

Do. 
British West Indies. Java. 
Germany, 60; Austria-Hungary, 25. 
Germany, 40. 



i Negligible. 

Table 2. — Net surplus of sugar available for export by the chief sugar-exporting 

countries. 
[Average 1909-1914. Approximate figures.] 



Cane sugar sources: 

Cuba 

Java 

United States possessions 

British insular posses- 
sions (and Guiana). 
tJeet sugar sources: 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Russia 

Belgium 

Netherlands 



Consump- 
tion (short 
tons). 



115,000 
25,000 

150,000 



40,000 



1,300,000 
675,000 

1,360,000 
125,000 
125,000 



Produc- 
tion (short 
tons). 



2,290,000 
1,475,000 

1,200,000 
540,000 



2,500,000 

1,650,000 

1,660,000 

275,000 

250,000 



Net surplus 
(short 
tons). 



2,175,000 
1,450,000 

1,050,000 
500,000 



1,200,000 
975,000 
300,000 
150,000 
125,000 



Destination of exports (per cent of 
total in 1913). 



United States, 95. 

India, 35; Port Said, 25; Hongkong h 

15. 
Hawaii and Porto Rico to United 

States, 95; Philippines to United 

States, 60. 
United Kingdom, 25. 

United Kingdom, 75. 

United Kingdom, 50; Turkey, 15. 

Persia, 60; Finland, 30. 

United Kingdom, 55; Holland, 25. 

United Kingdom, 95. 



Besides making clear the lines of world trade in sugar, it is shown 
in the above tables that 70 per cent of the sugar supply of the United 
Kingdom was from Germany and Austria. France and Italy, the 
other two of the three principal allied countries of Europe, had be- 
fore the war (1909-1914) no considerable surplusses or deficits, as 
shown below : 13 



France. 
Italy.. 



Con- 
sump- 
tion 
(short 
tons). 


Produc- 
tion 
(short 
tons). 


Net 
deficit 
(short 
tons). 


Net 

surplus 

(short 

tons). 


705,000 

220,000 

• 


740,000 
210,000 




35,000 


10,000 





Channels of trade (per cent of total In 1913). 



Imported from colonies, 67; exported to North 

Africa, 50. 
Imported from Austria, 75; exported to United 

Kingdom, 50. 



12 From Prices of Sugar and Related Products, published by the War Industries Board, 
1919, p. 4. 

11 From Prices of Sugar and Related Products, published by the War Industries Board, 
1919, p. 4. Quantities are on raw basis. The per cent for imports in the last column is 
the per cent of the yearly average imports for the period to the total Imports for 1913 ; 
similarly, the per cent for exports.' 
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About two-thirds of the sugar produced by France is from the 
northern part occupied during the war by Germany. The chief 
sources of supply, therefore, of both France and the United Kingdom 
were cut off by the hostilities of the war. In the beginning of the war 
the United Kingdom increased her imports from distant sources, as 
Java and the Philippines, while at the same time reducing her per 
capita consumption, which had for the five years just preceding the 
war averaged 90.8 pounds per annum ; but the shortage of shipping 
soon compelled her to turn to near supplies, and both France and the 
United Kingdom became increasingly dependent on the Western 
Hemisphere — largely on Cuba. Cuba, fortunately, has been almost 
continuously increasing her output during the last eight years, until 
in 1918-19 her exportable crop of about 3,800,000 long tons was almost 
double that of 1911-12. 

What the sources of supply 14 for the United States were during 
the five years prior to the World War and the average quantity an- 
nually received from each source are shown in Table 3, below : 15 ' 

Table 3. — Sources of the sugar supply of the United States, 1910-1914. 
[Ton of 2,000 pounds ; on raw basis except as otherwise noted.] 



Source. 



Foreign sources: 

Cuba, "preferential-duty" sugar 

All other (Java about one-half, Germany one-fourth), 
"full-duty" sugar 

Territories of the United States: 

Hawaii c . 

Porto Rico 

Philippines 

Continental r nited States: 

Domestic beet (refined) 

Domestic cane (raw and refined) 

Total 

Exports 

Net available for consumption 



Amount 
(short 
tons). 



1,930,000 
150,000 



550,000 
335,000 
115,000 

610,000 
310,000 



4,000,000 
50,000 



3,950,000 



Per cent 
of total 
supply. 



48 
4 



14 
8 
3 

15 

8 



100 



Producing season. 



December-June. 

May - November 

(Java). 

No vember- July . 

January-June. 

November-June. 

July-January. 
O ctober- January . 



Almost one-half of the sugar supply of the United States came 
during this five-year period from Cuba, and relatively little from 
other foreign sources. Only 15 per cent was beet sugar. Seventy- 
seven per cent was imported from tropical regions as raw cane sugar. 

Taking the sugars as a whole, the producing season covers the whole 
year. The marketing of any one crop extends over a period several 
months after the close of the producing season, so that the supply 
from Cuba, for example, is entering the United States markets 
throughout almost the whole year. Nevertheless, imports are more 
largely concentrated in the first six months of the year, and refiners' 
and wholesalers' stocks are usually lowest during the winter months. 

Section 4. War-time control over sugar. 

The situation in the United States in 1919 was, of course, directly 
and intimately affected by the methods used by the Government in 



* For sources of supply for the United States for more recent years, see Exhibit II. 

* Prom Prices of Sugar and Related Products, published by the War Industries Board, 
1919, p. 6. . 
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handling the sugar problem during the period when the United 
States was a participant in the World War. A brief review here of 
these methods will aid in the understanding of what follows. 

During January, 1917, the price of duty-paid raw sugar in New 
York City averaged $5.24 per hundred. By August 7, it had reached 
$7.52. Some measures were deemed necessary to stabilize prices and 
to prevent undue rises. 

Under the food-control act, approved by the President August 10, 
1917, Herbert Hoover, Food Administrator, organized a sugar divi- 
sion, and on August 15 placed at its head George M. Bolph, an expe- 
rienced fefiner. 

On September 5, the cane-sugar refiners agreed to import all for- 
eign raw sugars through a committee to be named by the Food Ad- 
ministration, and to refine at a stipulated margin. On October 1 
this margin was set at $1.30 per hundred pounds, and the interna- 
tional sugar committee was designated as the committee through 
which purchases of sugar should be made by refiners. On September 
7 importers, refiners, and producers were made subject to licenses to 
be secured from the Food Administration not later than October 1. 
On August 27 the beet-sugar producers entered into a voluntary 
agreement with the Food Administration to sell sugar produced by 
them at $7.25 per hundred pounds^ f . o. b., seaboard basis. 

Cane sugar refined on the Pacific coast and beet sugar were re- 
stricted by the Food Administration to the territory west of Chicago 
and St. Ixmis, and sold at $7.25 per hundred, plus freight from near- 
est seaboard refining point ; while cane sugars refined on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts were restricted to eastern territory and were sold at 
$8.35 to $8.50 per hundred, seaboard basis, the price of raw sugar 
having dropped about 50 cents a hundred at New York City since 
August 7. 

On September 20, 1917, the appointment of three committees was 
announced by the Food Administration : The international sugar com- 
mittee, referred to above, which represented both America and the 
Allies; the American refiners' committee, which allotted raw cane 
sugar to American refiners; and the sugar distributing committee, 
with headquarters at Chicago, controlling the distribution of beet 
sugar only. A committee was later appointed, which had the super- 
vision of the distribution of Louisiana cane sugar. 

Late in December, after some weeks' negotiation between the inter 
national sugar committee and the Cuban commission appointed bj* 
President Menocal of Cuba, the purchase of the 1917-18 Cuban crop 
by America and the Allies was announced, two-thirds for America 
and one-third for the Allies. The price was $4.55 to $4.60 per 
hundred, f. o. b. Cuban ports, or approximately $6, duty paid, New 
York City. 

In the summer of 1918 it became necessary for the Government to 
plan for the control of the 1918-19 crop. Cuban sugar could be 
purchased, refined, and marketed for considerably less than the 
American beet and Louisiana cane could be produced and sold for 
with fair profits to all. If the price for Cuban raw sugar should be 
based on that which afforded fair profits to the American producers, 
it would give unduly large profits to the Cuban growers. Some 

;ency was needed to eliminate from prices these differences of costs. 
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For this, and for other reasons, the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board (Inc.) was. created under the President's war-emergency 
powers and a charter issued to it on July 11, 1918, under the laws 
of the State of Delaware. It was capitalized at $5,000,000 out of the 
President's war ri emergency fund. 
The following paragraph from the announcement of the Food Ad- 
/ ministration, July 11, 1918, explains more fully its purposes: 

The purposes of the board are to equalize the cost of various sugars and 
secure" the better distribution. The arrangements will facilitate joint dealing 
with the Allies in foreign sugars and the adjustments of differentials in over- 
seas freight rates. Under certain circumstances it may be advisable to acquire 
the production of some beet-sugar factories that can not under the present price 
of beets be sold to the public at a reasonable price. The board will take charge 
of the distribution plan initiated on July 1, and will conduct this plan at the 
expense of the board. The board will be incorporated to the extent of $5,000,000 
of capital, which will be supplied by the President from his special funds, in 
order to enable it to deal with facility in foreign sugars and otherwise, and the 
whole stock will be held by the President for the United States Government. 
The object is to absorb the high peaks of cost in sugar production and to make 
a small margin on the low cost of certain foreign sugars which may be pur- 
chased, and thus secure an equalization of the price to the public on a lower 
level than will otherwise be possible. The arrangements will further secure an 
even distribution of the sugar throughout the United States. It is expected that 
any profit will be equalized to the consumer over the year's operations. 

Following investigations made by the Food Administration cover- 
ing the costs of production by the Louisiana cane and western beet 
sugar producers prices of these sugars from the new 1918-19 crop 
were raised, on September 9, 1918, to $8.82 per hundred, seaboard 
basis, and agreements were entered into with these producers that 
distribution would be made under the direction of the Food Adminis- 
tration. (See Exhibits III, IV, and V.) The remainder of the 
old-crop sugar refined from imported raw cane sugar was at the same 
time advanced to the same price. The price of raw sugar to the 
refiner was raised to $7.28 per hundred, the board absorbing the 
difference between this price and the old price of $6. Refined sugars 
in the hands of refiners and producers were raised from $7.30 per 
hundred, the old price, to $8.82, the board absorbing the increase. 
The refining margin, which from August 1 to September 9 was $1.45 
per hundred, was raised to $1.54, effective September 9, 1918. 

On October 24 the 1918-19 Cuban crop was purchased by the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board. (See Exhibit VI for 
agreement.) The price paid was $5.50 per hundred f. o. b. Cuban 
ports. A contract was entered into by the board with the refiners, as 
of the same date, whereby they agreed to purchase all raw sugars 
from the board at $7.28 per hundred and refine on a margin of $1.54 
per hundred. Allowing for transportation costs and duty, there 
was a profit to the board on the Cuban sugars of about $0.38 per 
hundred. 

No contracts were made by the board or Food Administration with 
sugar producers of the insular possessions of the United States to 
purchase their raw sugars. Substantially all of these sugars of the 
1918-19 crop, however, were purchased by the board at $7.28, f . o. b. 
refining points, and sold at that price to the refiners. 

Refiners' and producers' prices fixed, competitive distribution was 
largely eliminated. 
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* * * refiners divided the available raw sugar between them in propor- 
tion to their respective refining capacities, and the Food Administration deter- 
mined where the refined sugar should go, traffic permitting. This it did (a) 
by giving priority to the Army and Navy and assisting organizations in all 
orders to refiners; (&) by fixing for each refiner a territory outside which he 
was not permitted to sell; (c) by further limiting the sales of refiners in 
given States or districts within their respective territories; (d) by requiring 
from wholesalers, large retailers, and large bakers monthly reports showing 
the amounts sold or used by the licensee and his stock on hand ; (e) by requir- 
ing reports from " member " eating houses, rationed according to number of 
meals furnished; (f) by controlling the consumption of manufacturers, bottlers, 
and drink dispensers through the issuance of certificates which were required 
for purchasing; and (g) by requesting voluntary limitation of home use to 
amounts varying from 2 to 4 pounds per person per month. 16 

Division of the country into zones of distribution, referred to under 
(&) above, was made possible by the agreements entered into between 
the Food Administration and the Louisiana cane and beet sugar 
producers and between the United States Sugar Equalization Board 
and the refiners. These agreements provided for central distributing 
committees under the supervision of the Food Administration and 
the board, which directed the movement of sugar so that each locality 
was furnished with sugar from points of nearest available supplies. 
Generally speaking, Gulf coast refiners and beet-sugar producers 
supplied the South ; Atlantic coast refiners the East ; beet-sugar pro- 
ducers the Middle West; and Pacific coast refiners and beet-sugar 
producers the West. The boundaries of these zones were changed 
irom time to time as the supplies on which the zones depended became 
relatively scarce or abundant. 

The most important of the license regulations which at one time or 
another restricted distribution of sugar were as follows: Unreason- 
able profits and resales within the same trade wero prohibited; specu- 
lation or sales to speculators were forbidden ; secret rebates were pro- 
hibited; combination sales of sugar and other commodities, except 
corn meal at the rate of 1 pound of sugar to 2 or more of corn meal, 
were not permitted. Wholesale dealers were prohibited from selling 
sugar at an advance over the refiner's list price greater than the nor- 
mal margin or that established by the Food Administration, which 
was 35 cents per hundred pounds as a maximum (fixed at the prewar 
normal margin prior to June 6, 1918, or about 25 cents) ; when two 
or more wholesale dealers handled the same sugar the total margin 
was required to be not greater than that prescribed for one. 

Eestrictions on consumption were inaugurated by the Food Ad- 
ministration, May, 1918. Manufacturers using sugar 'in nonessen- 
tial products, except ice cream, were restricted to 80 per cent of the 
preceding year's requirements. The Federal food administrator of 
each State was authorized to issue certificates to manufacturers of 
the State upon receipt of sworn statements as to requirements, and 
such certificates, covering a certain quantity of sugar, were required 
to be delivered by the manufacturer to the distributor of sugar. 

On July 1, 1918, sugar-consuming manufacturers and retailers 
were divided into five classes : Class A, comprising all manufacturers 
of nonessentials, were restricted to 50 per cent of their requirements 
for the corresponding months of 1917 ; class B, comprising manuf ac- 

<nJl S u< 5 t n?n frora £ ri ?? of Sugar and R el«ted Products, published by the War Industries 
Jioard, 1919, pp. 14, 15. 
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turers of essentials, were allowed their full needs ; class C, consisting 
of hotels, restaurants, and other public eating places serving regu- 
larly 25 persons or more, were allowed 3 pounds of §ugar for every 
90 meals served the third quarter of 1917 ; class D, manufacturers of 
bakery goods, were permitted to receive 70 per cent of the sugar used 
in corresponding months in 1917; class E, comprising retailers and 
other dealers selling direct to the domestic user ; were allowed 3 
pounds per customer per month. The food administrator for the 
State issued certificates to the above manufacturers and dealers on 
the basis of their allotments, the certificates passing back through 
distributors and refiners or producers to the food administrator 
issuing them. Household customers were expected to limit their 
purchases in accordance with the regulations governing retailers. 



Chapter II. 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 



Section 1. Conditions in the early months of 1919. 

Government policy based on supply outlook. — In November, 1918, 
following the armistice, the sugar supply situation for the coming 
year appeared to the Food Administration most encouraging. The 
Cuban crop had already been purchased by the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board. At that time it seemed there would be available 
from Cuba, from domestic sources (including insular possessions), 
and from miscellaneous foreign sources the supplies appearing in 
the table below, which also shows prewar consumption, 1 " record " 
consumption, and surplus consumption for 1919 above prewar normal 
usage. 

Table 4. — Available sugar supplies for 1919. 

[From page 77 of Government Control of Sugar, by Joshua Bernhardt, statistician of the United States 
Sugar Equalization Board. Publication authorized by the directors of the United States Sugar Equal- 
ization Board. The Macmillan Co. , 1920. Used by permission of the publisher.] 



Source. 



From Cuba <* 

From Hawaii 

From Porto Rico 

From Philippines 

From miscellaneous foreign sources 

From domestic cane (mostly direct consumption). 
From domestic beet 



Total, all sources. 



Prewar consumption 

Record consumption 

Surplus consumption [available] for 1919 above prewar normal usage. 



Short tons, 
raw or 
refined. 



2,460,000 
554,000 
404,000 
81,720 
24,950 
245,000 
737,000 



4,506,670 



Short tons, 
refined. 



2,290,000 
516,000 
376,000 
76,000 
23,200 
245,000 
737,000 



64,263,000 



3,920,000 

4,160,000 

343,000 



a Amount available for the United States after deducting portion of crop to be shipped to Europe and 
Canada. 
f> [So in original.] 

The estimate of supplies available for 1919, as appearing above, 
was made just following the armistice, November 11, 1918. While 
no announcement had yet been made of the sale by the Sugar Equali- 
zation Board to the royal commission of one-third of the Cuban crop, 
as permitted by the contract with the Cubans, such sale was antici- 

1 These quantities, it should be noted, are for calendar years, and are in terms of refined, 
as are the quantities throughout this report, when made the basis of a per capita consump- 
tion figure. The quantities of the table for prewar and record consumption are approxi- 
mately those of the United States Sugar Manufacturers' Association (see Exhibit II), 
which bases its figures on the statistics of Willett & Gray. The higher per capita con- 
sumption figures of the United States Statistical Abstract are based on a total consump- 
tion in terms mainly of raw sugar and are for fiscal years. The higher per capita figures 
of the abstract are accounted for by the fact that raw sugar when reduced to refined 
loses in weight about 7 per cent. " Consumption " figures as used by the trade, as used 
In all Government statistics on sugar and throughout this report, are based on the sales 
of sugar made by refiners and producers. No statistics of ultimate consumption are avail- 
able. See p. 23 for discussion. 
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pated, inasmuch as the Allies had secured that proportion of the 
1017-18 Cuban crop. The quantity as estimated m the table above 
allows for such sale. Willett & Gray's estimate of the 1918-19 sugar 
crops of the world, made November 14, 1918, is given in Exhibit VII. 

So abundant did the supplies for the future appear to some in 
the industry that fears were entertained by them early in November, 
1918, that there might be a surplus of sugar before the year 1919 
was over. These fears were somewhat allayed by the official an- 
nouncement, December 6, that the Sugar Equalization Board had 
aold to the Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply for the use of the 
Allies one-third of the Cuban crop. 

This confidence in the plentifulness of future supplies was, with 
the signing of the armistice and the movement of the new beet and 
Louisiana cane sugars, further reflected in the immediate relaxation 
of Government regulations with respect to the distribution of sugar. 
Prior to the armistice more severe restrictions had been planned 
for November, but on November 13, 1918, an additional allotment 
of 50 per cent was given to nonessential manufacturing industries 
and to the baking industry. Rationing of retailers and hotels was 
raised from a basis of 3 pounds per capita per month to a basis of 
4 pounds, while the regulations governing soft drinks were rescinded. 
Early in December the certificate plan was dropped and all other 
restrictions on consumption were removed. On January 20, 1919, the 
zone system of distribution was abandoned by the Food Adminis- 
tration. Effective January 26, special license regulations of the 
Food Administration, covering manufacturers and refiners of sugar, 
were repealed. Finally, on February 1, the Food Administration's 
regulations fixing the maximum margins of wholesale dealers in 
sugar were repealed. 2 However, licensees were still subject to all 
general regulations not repealed, and the provisions of the food- 
control act, aimed against unfair trade practices and profiteering^ 
were still in force. 

While a fixed price at which all refiners or producers of sugar 
should sell was maintained through voluntary agreements, the dis- 
tribution of sugar was thus made practically free of restrictions, 
creating a situation apparently not without a considerable element 
of risk. The estimate of supplies available to the United States for 
1919 was placed conservatively low. Error in judgment, however, 
appears to have been made in underestimating the demand at the 
restricted price and in allowing distribution to proceed without 
check or guidance. 

The desire of the Sugar Equalization Board to return to the free 
market conditions of prewar days was expressed in a resolution 
adopted by it on January 22, 1919, 8 which reads : 

In view of the fact that the regulatory conditions now in effect were entered 
into with the expectation of the continuance of war conditions and were not 
expected to be maintained through a long period of peace conditions, and in 
view of the change in conditions since the armistice, a return of free market 
conditions in sugar would be welcome to the board. 

Moreover, a policy of encouraging the exportation of sugar was 
embarked upon. On January 11, 1919, the Sugar Equalization 



» Government Control Over Prices, published by War Trade Board, 1920, pp. 605, 606. 

•Address of George A. Zabriskie, president of the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board made at the convention of the New York Wholesale Grocers' Association, Feb. 25, 
1920. ' 
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Board announced that, beginning February 1, refined sugar might 
be released for export at 7.82 cents per pound, equivalent to the 
refiners' domestic price to wholesalers of 9 cents, less 2 per cent 
discount for cash, and less the tariff drawback of 1 cent per pound. 
On January 20, in a letter to the American refiners' committee, the 
president of the board authorized the refiners to accept business from 
countries other than the Allies, up to 25,000 tons a month, for 
February, March, and April. 

On January 18 the War Trade Board, which had prohibited the 
exportation of sugar, along with other commodities, announced that 
applications would be considered for licenses to export sugars to all 
destinations except the United Kingdom, France, and Italy. Pur- 
chases of sugar for these countries were to be continued by the Allied 
Provisions Export Commission in behalf of the British, French, and 
Italian Governments. 

Early in February authorization of sales of Cuban raw sugar out 
of the two-thirds of the crop belonging to the United States was 

f ranted by the board. The shipment of this sugar was to be made 
irect from Cuba. No definite quantity was stipulated, but trade 
information placed the minimum that might be so disposed of at 
75,000 tons and the maximum at 200,000 tons. The announcement 
covering the authorization was made by the board February 6, 1919, 
and was as follows : 

At the earnest request pf the Cuban Government the equalization board has 
appointed a committee, to be known as the Cuban export committee, consisting 
of Mr. Robert B. Hawley, Mr. Manuel Rionda, members of the Cuban com- 
mission, and Mr. Edwin P. Shattuck, to act in behalf of the equalization 
board in the matter of shipments of raw sugar direct from Cuba to nations 
other than the United States and those represented by the Royal Commission 
on the Sugar Supply. 

As this business will be purely local to Cuba and" will be conducted in close 
conjunction with the Cuban Government, the office of the committee will be 
located on the sixth floor of the Hollins Building, corner of Habana and Obispo 
Streets, Habana, Cuba. 

Exports by the committee will be regulated from time to time by the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) and will be dependent upon the na- 
tional requirements of the United States, due regard being given to the necessi- 
ties of other nations. 

These arrangements are made at the earnest request of the Cuban Government 
in order that it may continue its reciprocal trade relations with countries that 
have in the past carried on commercial intercourse with the Republic of Cuba. 

Thus a policy was undertaken, commendable from an interna- 
tional point of view, but apparently not practicable, if prices were to 
be kept reasonable in the United States should a shortage develop, 
without a strict control of distribution. 

While the supplies probably available for the United States for 
1919 appeared ample in November, 1918, it was estimated even at 
that time that there would be a decline in the world production oi 
295,000 tons from that of the preceding year (see Exhibit VII), 
though the world's effective demand for 1919 was more largely an 
unknown factor. 

In the matter of probable production for the crop year of 1918-19 
little change had taken place by February, 1919. The estimates of 
Willett & way, made on February 6, 4 for the crops of Louisiana, 

* Willett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, Feb. 6, 1919. 
19919—20 8 
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Porto Rico, West Indies, and Cuba remained the same as those made 
November 14, 1918 (see Exhibit VII). The Hawaiian estimate was 
reduced by 20,000 tons and that of the Philippines increased by 
6,000 tons. The estimate on the United States beet-sugar crop was 
increased by 30,000 tons. Increases in various South American coun- 
tries gave a net increase of the estimated total of the Western Hem- 
isphere cane-sugar crop on February 6, over the November 14 es- 
timate, of 91,000 tons. The estimated total sugar crop of the world 
was placed on February 6, 1919, at 56,000 tons less than on November 
14, 1918. By the close of the quarter 5 no change in the estimates 
from the early February estimates on the Louisiana, Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Hawaii, and Philippine crops of 1918-19 had been made. Re- 
duction in the estimates for the French West Indies and certain 
South American countries caused the estimate of the total cane-sugar 
crop of the Western Hemisphere to decline by 83,000 tons. The 
estimate on the 1918-19 beet-sugar crop of the United States had 
been increased 9,000 tons over the estimate of February 6. In the 
two months, bet ween February 6 and April 10, 1919, the estimated 
1918-19 total beet and cane sugar crops of the world had fallen 
675,000 tons, and the decline in the estimated world production for 
1918-19 from that of the preceding year was placed on April 10 at 
over 1,000,000 tons. 

An effective foreign demand for any available surplus of sugar 
which the United States might have before the close of 1919 was by 
February already in evidence. Java's carry-over, the only accumu- 
lation of any consequence during the war period, was rapidly dis- 
appearing. In less than three months following the armistice this 
accumulation, amounting to 1,000,000 tons, had been taken, and, in 
addition 40 per cent of Java's new crop of from one million and -a 
quarter to one million and a half long tons had been contracted for. 
The significant feature of this movement was that it was due but little 
to European sales, but mainly to sales to far eastern markets. Japan, 
China, and other oriental countries were in this market as new 
buyers of sugar. Out of the 230,000 tons estimated as the export- 
able surplus of the coming Philippine crop, only 70,000 tons could 
be safely relied upon as coming to the United States, Asiatic buyers 
being in the market for this sugar. 

Under these circumstances of probable production and demand 
any fear of an unmarketable surplus in America would seem to have 
beengroundless. 

" Consumption " and supplies in the first quarter or 1919. — The 
consumption of the first quarter of the year and the stocks at the 
close of the quarter were as indicated in the table below. 

'Willett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, Apr. 10, date of estimate 
nearest close of first quarter, 1019. 
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Table 5. — Sugar supply and consumption in the United States, first quarter^ 

1919. 

[Basic figures furnished by the United States Sugar Equalization Board.] 



STOCKS, JAN. 1. 



Refiners' raws (refined basis) 

Refiners' refined 

Beet sugar 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar. 



Total stocks, Jan. 1 '. 

RECEIPTS AND PRODUCTION, JAN. 1 to APR. 1. 



Refiners' receipts (refined basis) 

Beet-sugar production , 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar production.. 

Receipts foreign raw and washed sugars to direct consumption. 
Receipts Hawaiian refined sugar 



Total supplies for quarter. 



STOCKS, APR. 1. 



Refiners' raws (refined basis) 

Refiners' refined 

Beet sugar 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar. 



Total stocks, Apr. 1 



CONSUMPTION, JAN. 1 TO APR. 1. 

Refiners'sales 

Beet-sugar sales 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar sales 

Sales foreign raw and washed sugars to direct consumption . . . 
Sales Hawaiian refined 



Total sales 

Less refined exports through refiners 1 . 



Total consumption for quarter 

Pounds per capita consumption, based on a population of 106,000,000 for July 1, 1919 '. 



Tons of 

2,240 

pounds. 



18,622 
47,737 

464,000 
85,000 



615,259 



927,349 

19,905 

6,000 

6,788 

3,805 



1,579,106 



99,407 

156,068 

272,468 

6,000 



533,943 



738,133 

211,437 

85,000 

6,788 

3,805 



1,045,163 
* 97, 101 



948,062 



20.2 



1 As reported by the refiners to the Sugar Equalization Board. 

* Of this total 29,238 tons went to neutrals; the remainder was sugar belonging to the royal commission , 
which was being refined in the United States on toll. This remainder consisted of 37,696 tons of the 1917-18 
crop sugar and 30,167 tons of the 1918-19 crop. 

' Based on the preliminary figure of 105,683,108 for Jan. 1, 1920, announced by the Bureau of the Census, 
Oct. 7, 1920. 

The table above shows that the consumption (for definition of con- 
sumption, see p. 23) for the quarter amounted to 20.2 pounds per 
capita, based on a population of 105,000,000, or at the rate of 81 
pounds per capita per annum. This consumption was running just 
equal to the estimate of available supply made in November, 1918. 
(See Table 4.) 

Exportation and shortage conditions. — Of the 97,101 tons of re- 
fined sugar shown in the table above as exported by refiners, 29,238 
tons went to neutral countries, as authorized by the board early in 
February. The remainder represented sugar belonging to the royal 
commission, which had been refined by American refiners on toll, 6 
37,696 tons being 1917-18 crop sugar and 30,167 tons 1918-19 crop. 



9 Sugar refined on toll does not belong to the refiner but is refined for the owner at a 
stated charge called a toll. 
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The exports by others than refiners, which are not shown in this 
table, were probably so small in this quarter as to be negligible. 7 

There was an increase in refiner's stocks of refined sugar and raw 
sugar over the beginning of the quarter, amounting to 108,331 tons 
in the case of refined and 80,885 tons in the case of raws, but this 
increase was due in part to the fact that the royal commission had 
not moved its commitments of new-crop sugar manufactured or to 
be manufactured under its toll agreement (see Exhibits VIII, IX, 
and X for agreements) as rapidly as had been expected. During the 
first quarter of the year it was scheduled (see Table 14) to ship from 
American refiners 111,000 tons of this new crop. Its actual ship- 
ments during this period, in addition to old-crop sugar, were 30,167 
tons. It was 80,833 tons behind its schedule. In reality, stocks of 
refined rightly accounted as belonging to this country were much 
lower than the figures on their face indicated. 

Stocks of sugar of a group of wholesale grocers reporting to the 
Bureau of Markets 8 for both January 1, 1919, and January 1, 1918, 
were on the former date 119.6 per cent of what they were on the 
latter date. Stocks of a group of wholesale grocers reporting to 
the Bureau of Markets 9 for both January 1, 1918, and January 1, 
1917, were on the former date 60.6 per cent of what they were on 
the latter date. These two groups are not precisely the same in 
number and identity. Nevertheless, there was presumably no proc- 
ess of selection of the two groups which would operate to vitiate a 
comparison drawn between 1919 and 1917. If this is true, the stocks 
of wholesale grocers on January 1, 1919, were considerably below 
what they were on January '1, 1917, when no restrictions of the 
Government were in force. 

Stocks of a group of sugar-consuming manufacturers (confec- 
tioners, bakers, and milk condenseries) reporting to the Bureau of 
Markets 10 for both January 1, 1919, and January 1, 1918, were on the 
former date 83 per cent of what they were on January 1, 1918. Stocks 
of a similar group (the same classes of manufacturers though not pre- 
cisely the same in number and identity) reporting to the Bureau of 
Markets 11 for both January 1, 1918, and January 1, 1917, were on the 
former date 117 per cent of what they were on the latter. From this 
comparison it would appear that the stocks of these manufacturers 
were very little less on January 1, 1919, than on January 1, 1917. 

Reports from wholesale grocers and sugar-consuming manufactur- 
ers to the Federal Trade Commission (see Table 21) on their stocks 
for January 1, 1919, and January 1, 1918, show as between these two 
dates much the same comparison as do the reports to the Bureau of 
Markets given above. The manufacturing group, however, includes 
a larger number of classes than does the group reporting to the Bu- 
reau of Markets. Wholesale grocers reporting to the Commission 
for both these dates show stocks on January 1, 1919, to be 104 per 

7 Exports of refined sugar for January, February, and March, 1919, as reported by the 
Department of Commerce, were 99,804 tons. Just what part of this was exported by the 
refiners, however, is not Certain since total exports as compiled for a given period by the 
Department of Commerce do not include wholly the same exports of refiners as reported 
by refiners for that period to the Sugar Equalization Board. 

8 Food Surveys, Vol II, No. 21. The number of these firms and their size and location, 
in both this and succeeding surveys of stocks, are deemed to be such as to make them rep- 
resentative in character. 

• Ibid., Vol. I, No. 6. 

10 Ibid., Vol. II, No. 21. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, No. 6. 
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cent of what they were on January 1, 1918, and manufacturers 87 
per cent. The Commission received no reports on stocks for 1917. 

Data necessary to show relative changes in stocks by the close of 
the first quarter are not complete, since stocks on April 1, 1917, are 
not available and no reports from manufacturers were received by 
the Bureau of Markets for April 1, 1918 and 1919. Wholesale grocers 
reporting to the Bureau of Markets 12 for both April 1, 1919, and 
April 1, 1918, show that stocks on the former date were 100.3 per 
cent of what they were on the latter date. Wholesale grocers report- 
ing to the Commission (see Table 21) for both April 1, 1919, and 
April 1, 1918, show stocks of 95.9 per cent on the former date as com- 
pared with the latter, and sugar-consuming manufacturers 80 per 
cent. The stocks of manufacturers of essentials (bakery goods, 
canned and preserved goods, condensed milk, medicines and drugs, 
soap, and table sirups) were on April 1, 1919, 74 per cent of what 
they were on April 1, 1918, and of nonessentials (candy, ice cream, 
soft drinks, soda fountain supplies, and tobacco products), 88 per 
cent. 

In normal years many wholesale grocers and sugar-consuming 
manufacturers increase their stocks during the first half of the year 
and the average of all these stocks increases. Just what the normal 
increase is for each group for the first quarter is not known. Whole- 
sale grocers reporting to the Commission (see Table 21) for both 
January 1 and April 1, 1919, show an increase in stocks on the latter 
date over those of the former date, when stocks appear to be much 
below normal, of 44 per cent — 61,447,601 pounds being reported by 
these firms for the former date as against 88,572,741 pounds for the 
latter date. Manufacturers reporting to the Commission for both 
these dates show an increase by April 1 over January 1, 1919, when 
stocks were apparently about normal, of 17 per cent — from 84,924,138 
pounds to 99,030,786 pounds. All stocks were probably below normal 
April 1, 1919, and wholesale grocers' stocks, judging by their condi- 
tion a month later as compared with the corresponding date in 1917 
(see pp. 41-42), very much below normal. 

Section 2. A developing stringency in the spring of 1919. 

Previous consumption rate and demand. — It will be noted, as 
pointed out above (see p. 23), that " consumption " during the first 
quarter was running at a per capita per annum rate which would, if 
continued throughout the year, entirely consume the supplies esti- 
mated as available for the year 1919. This would allow for no in- 
crease in the consumption should there develop at the restricted price 
an unusual demand. 

Refiners' stocks. — Nevertheless, beginning in March and extend- 
ing well into Mav, the refiners complained of the backing up of their 
refined sugar. At the close of March, as shown in Table 5 above, 
refiners' stocks of raw and refined were 255,475 tons. But it should 
be recalled that the refiners were doing a large " toll " business for 
the royal commission. They were under a contract to refine during 
the year, for this commission, 500,000 tons 18 (refined basis), 314,000 

u Food Surveys, Vol. II, No. 25. 

"Three hundred thousand long tons (refined basis) as per agreement with the royal 
commission, dated Nov. 22, 1918, and 200,000 long tons (refined basis) as per agreement 
dated Apr. 30, 1919. 
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tons of which were scheduled to be shipped before July 1, during the 
season when demand in this country was expected to be lightest. By 
the last of March, when a total of 111,000 tons were scheduled to 
have been shipped, shipments of only 30,167 tons had been made. 
Shipments were in arrears 80,833 tons. (See Table 14.) 

Under these conditions of large stocks in the refiners' hands, which 
should have gone to the royal commission, and low supplies in the 
hands of the trade, refiners' stocks were not a reliable index of de- 
mand. Had sufficient shipping tonnage and foreign storage been 
available to the royal commission, no oversupply would have been 
apparent. Sugar which should have been in store for later use by 
American consumers would less probably have been exported. 

On account of this apparent plethora of sugar, beginning in March, 
the board took steps to encourage refiners in the exportation oi 
refined. It called on the Departments of Commerce and State and 
on the War Trade Board to inform it through their respective foreign 
representatives of foreign markets for raws and refined. It took 
steps to sell, out of the two-thirds share of the Cuban crop belonging 
to the United States, a portion of the Cuban raws, f. o. b. Cuba. 
These -sales made to foreign buyers, together with those made By 
Cuba under the arrangement referred to above, amounted, before the 
close of the year, to 182,815 tons. 14 Finally, the board, through the 
office of the Food Administration, issued in April this notice : 

announcement of the united states food administration. 

115 Broadway, 
New York, April 14, 1919. 

The Food Administration urges upon dealers in refined sugar the desirability 
of their replenishing their stocks now, to insure against the possibility of local 
shortages, particularly in the eastern part of the country later on, when the 
demand comes for canning. This demand may be further accentuated by the 
expected increase in consumption of sugar and its products in candy and sweet 
drinks as a result of prohibition. 

The Food Administration is particularly eager that a full supply of sugar 
should become available to home canners for preserving this summer's fruits. 
Last season, on account of restrictions and difficulties in transportation, there 
was an unequal distribution of sugar which led to local shortages. This season 
the Food Administration fears that dealers may bring about the same undesir- 
able situation unless they replenish their stocks now. 

The foreign demand for sugar this year is estimated at 650,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 150,000 last year and a normal of 50,000 tons. Of this year's Euro- 
pean requirements, 550,000 tons have already been contracted for. This sugar 
will go forward in the first 9 or 10 months of the year instead of being spread 
over 12. Ships have already been allocated for 60 per cent of the amount. 
The foreign buyers are already taking steps to insure their getting their sugar, 
and if the American local buyers do not exercise similar precautions and con- 
tinue to refrain from buying they will find themselves unable to secure the sugar 
they will require later on, during the large consuming months from June 1 to 
October 1, since the refiners' ability to deliver is limited by their daily refining 
capacity, which will be taken to meet their foreign contracts. 

There is not, in the opinion of the Sugar Equalization Board officials, any 
actual shortage of sugar now and no prospect of one, at least before next fall, 
but, on the other hand, there is no prospect of any material change in price that 



"This 182,815 tons (raw basis) was made up of 133,603 tons, sales made by the board 
to foreign buyers, and 49.212 tons, sales made by Cuba. One-third of the latter was 
charged to the royal commission's quota, leaving 32,808 tons to be deducted from the por- 
tion belonging to the United States. The sum of the board's and Cuba's sales of raws to 
other countries, chargeable to the United States, reduced to a refined basis, equals 154,762 
tons. 
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would justify merchants in delaying their buying orders. The price of sugar 
to-day in the United States is lower than that in any European country (except 
Denmark, where there is a special situation). Against our 10 cents per pound, 
prices in Europe vary from 12 cents to 45 cents. 

It is evidently true, as the above announcement intimates, that 
dealers' stocks were below normal for this time of the year. Assum- 
ing that sugar was available to the dealer and that transportation 
difficulties were not interfering with the free flow of sugar from 
refiner to dealer, there was no great incentive to lay in stocks so long 
as there was no prospect of a rise in price or of a shortage in supply. 
Increase in stocks would have insured a more even distribution in 
later months, would have shifted a part of the carrying burden from 
refiner to dealer, and would, since the notice appears to have been 
directed to dealers, have given the dealer as against the manufac- 
turer buying sugar directly from the refiner, a larger supply in the 
event of a shortage. 

On the other hand, for the dealer to have taken on larger stocks in 
this quarter would not have resulted in larger supplies available to 
the year's total consumption, unless that in some way would have 
stopped exportation of refined or increased importation of raws. 
Even though the importation of raws was being held back somewhat 
through lack of storage for refined, these raws had been contracted 
for and could be held in considerable quantities for a time at points 
of production until demand caught up with supply. Since refiners' 
total annual refining capacity (see p. 22) is some 68 per cent greater 
than the total annual consumption, their ability to deliver is much in 
excess of the highest quarterly consumption and exportation the 
country is likely to have. 

The above notice plainly intimated the possibility, if not the dan- 
ger, of later shortages, which was immediately reflected in increased 
calls for sugar and may have caused hoarding for speculative pur- 
poses. It anticipated an increased demand for sugar from refiners 
and producers, though the movement at this time was already high 
(see p. 65). 

By the last of April refiners' stocks amounted to 295,722 tons (see 
Table 15 ) , as against 255,475 tons at the end of March, and by the 
last of May to 297,725 tons, as against 196,796 tons the last of May, 
1918. Yet on May 31, 1919, when refiners' stocks were heaviest, only 
168,061 tons had been shipped to the royal commission instead of the 
scheduled quantity of 259,000 tons (see Table 14). Shipments were 
therefore at this date 90,939 tons in arrears. Had these shipments 
been made, refiners' stocks would have been only 10,000 tons higher 
than they were on the corresponding date of the preceding year. 

Growing stringency. — Late in April the demand on the market 
began to be felt more insistently. Reports on market conditions from 
the large centers showed a more lively interest in buying sugar ahead 
of current needs', and authorities in the sugar trade were calling atten- 
tion to the apparent close balance between probable demand and esti- 
mated supply. Through the remainder of the second quarter the call 
for sugar grew in intensity, and at its close refiners were generally 
oversold, several being practically withdrawn from the market. 
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Crop outlook. — On June 5 lf Willett & Gray revised their estimate 
on Cuba's 1918-19 crop from 3,600,000 tons, at which it had stood 
since November, 1918 (see Exhibit VII) to 4,000,000 tons, at which 
the estimate stood at the close of the second quarter." The estimate 
on Porto Rico's crop at the close of the second quarter was 395,000 
tons, having been reduced 15,000 tons since the close of the previous 
quarter. The estimate for Hawaii remained the same. The estimate 
on the Philippine crop had been cut down and the estimated export- 
able surplus had been reduced by 70,000 tons. The estimate on the 
Louisiana crop was 250,802 tons, about 6,000 tons increase over the 
April estimate. No change had taken place in the estimate on the 
1918-19 beet-sugar crop of the United States. The estimate on the 
total crop of the Western Hemisphere was about 368,000 tons higher 
than at the close of the first quarter, and on the total of the world 
crop about 261,000 tons higher. Except for portions of the West 
where drought had occurred the prospects for the 1919-20 beet- 
sugar crop in the United States were good. The outlook for the 
new Louisiana cane-sugar crop, on the other hand, was not favorable. 

Supplies and consumption. — The table given below summarizes 
the situation with respect to supplies and consumption of sugar for 
the second quarter and for the first half of 1919. 

Table 6. — Sugar supply and consumption in the United States, second quarter 

and first half year, 1919. 

[Basic figures furnished by the United States Sugar Equalization Board.] 



STOCKS, OPENING OF PERIOD. 



Refiners' raws (refined basis) 

Refiners' refined 

Beet sugar 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar. 



Total stocks, opening of period 

RECEIPTS AND PRODUCTION FOR PERIOD. 

Refiners' receipts (refined basis) 

Beet-sugar production 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar production 

Receipts foreign raw and washed sugars to direct consumpti 
Receipts Hawaiian refined sugar 

Total supplies for period ,. % 

STOCKS, CLOSE OF PERIOD. 



Refiners' raws (refined basis) 

Refiners' refined 

Beet sugar 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar. 

Total stocks, close of period 



Tons of 2,240 pounds. 



Apr. 1 to 
Julyl. 



99,407 

156,068 

272,468 

6,000 



533,943 



1,204,037 



4,000 
5,625 



1,747,605 



141,074 
59,983 
75,162 



276,219 



Jan. 1 to 
July 1. 



18,522 

47,737 

464,000 

85,000 



615,259 



2,131,386 
19,905 

6,000 
10,788 

9,430 



2,792,768 



141,074 
59,983 
75,162 



276,219 



16 Willett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, June 5, 1919. 
16 Willett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal, July 3, 1919. 
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Table No. 6.- 



-Sugar supply and consumption m the United States, second 
quarter and first half year, 191 9— -Continued. 



CONSUMPTION FOfe PERIOD. 

Refiners' sales 

Beet-sugar sales 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar sales 

Sales foreign raw and washed sugars to direct consumption 

Sales Hawaiian refined 

Total sales 

Less refined exports through refiners 1 , 

Total actual consumption for period 

Pounds per capita consumption, based on a population of 105,000,000 for July 1, 
1919« 



Tons of 2,240 pounds. 



Apr. 1 to 
Julyl. 



1,258,455 

197,306 

6,000 

4,000 

5,625 



1,471,386 
* 277,040 



1,194,346 



25.5 



Jan. 1 to 
Julyl. 



1. WD.Ooo 

408,743 

91,000 

10 788 

9,430 



2,516,549 
* 374,141 



2,142,408 



45.7 



* As reported by the refiners to the Sugar Equalization Board. 

» Of this total 59,165 tons went to neutrals; the remainder was sugar belonging to the royal commission, 
which was bsing refined in the United States on toll. This remainder consisted of 5,031 tons of old-crop 
sugar and 212,844 tons of new crop. 

» Of this total 88,403 tons went to neutrals; the remainder, belonging to the royal commission, consisted 
of 42,727 tons of the 1917-18 crop sugar and 243,011 tons of the 1918-19 crop. 

« See note 3, Table 5. 

The table shows that consumption for the first half of the year 
amounted to 45.7 pounds per capita, equivalent to a yearly per capita 
rate of 91 pounds. However, taking the quarter by itself, the con- 
sumption was 25.5 pounds per capita, or at a yearly rate of 102 
pounds, a rate much too fast for the supplies apparently available 
for the balance of the year, should demand fail to recede. 

Refiners' stocks of raw and refined, which were 255,475 tons at the 
beginning of the quarter, had much diminished, standing at its close 
at 201,057 tons, though shipments of new-crop sugars to the royal 
commission were still much behind schedule (see Table 14), the back 
shipments amounting to 71,000 tons on July 1, considerably in ex- 
cess of refiners' stocks of refined, amounting to 59,983 tons. 

The table shows that 374,141 tons had been exported by refiners 
during the first half of the year. Of this, 277,040 tons were exported 
during the quarter. Of that exported during the half year, 88,403 
tons went to neutral countries under authorization of the board, the 
remainder, consisting of both old and new crop sugars belonging to 
the royal commission, having been refined by the refiners on toll. 
Of that exported during the quarter, 59,165 tons went to neutrals," 
the remainder to the royal commission. Figures are not available 
to show the quantity that had been exported by others than refiners, 
since the total exports, including those of refiners, as compiled for a 
given period by the Department of Commerce, 17 do not include 
wholly the same exports of refiners as reported by refiners for that 
period to the Sugar Equalization JJoard. 

Wholesale grocers reporting to the Bureau of Markets 18 for both 
May 1, 1919, and May 1, 1918, show stocks on the former date of 65.1 

17 Exports* of 255,429 tons are reported by the Department o*f Commerce for the months 
of April, May, and June. 

18 Food Surveys, Vol. II, No. 26. 
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per cent of those on the latter date. Stocks of a group of wholesale 
grocers reporting to the bureau 19 for both May 1, 1918, and May 1, 
1917, 20 were on the former date 93.7 per cent of what they were on 
the latter. Similar reports from wholesale grocers to the Bureau of 
Markets for June 1 show that their stocks on June 1, 1919, were 69.4 
per cent of the stocks held June 1, 1918, 21 and on the latter date 87.7 
per cent of the stocks held June 1, 1917. 22 From these reports it 
would appear that stocks of wholesale grocers continued below those 
held in 1917 up to June 1. The Bureau of Markets has no reports 
on stocks of sugar-consuming manufacturers for the above dates 
or any other than January 1 and July 1, nor reports on the stocks 
of any firms for 1919 later than June-1. 

Stocks of wholesale grocers reporting to the Commission (see 
Table 21) were on July 1, 92,000,000 pounds, as compared with 
88,500,000 pounds April 1, and 61,500,000 pounds January 1, or 4 per 
cent larger than April 1, and 50 per cent larger than they were 
January 1, when they were apparently much below the stocks of 
January 1, 1917. As compared with July 1, 1918, the stocks of this 
group on July 1, 1919, were 17 per cent smaller. The stocks of a 
group of wholesale grocers reporting to the Bureau of Markets 28 for 

both July 1, 1918, and July 1, 1917, were on the former date 75.7 per 
cent of what they were on the latter date. 

Stocks of sugar-consuming manufacturers reporting to the Com- 
mission (see Table 21) were on July 1, 120,000,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 99,000,000 pounds April 1, and 85,000,000 pounds Jan- 
uary 1, or 21 per cent larger than on April 1 and 41 per cent larger 
than on January 1. They were 18 per cent smaller than they were 
on the corresponding date in 1918. It should be noted$ however, 
that the stocks of manufacturers of nonessentials were on July 1, 
1919, practically no smaller than on July 1, 1918. The stocks of a 
group of manufacturers (confectioners, brewers, bakers, canners, 
milk condenseries, and preservers) reporting to the Bureau of Mar- 
kets 28 for both July 1, 1918, and July 1, 1917, were on the former 
date 93 per cent of what they were on the latter date. 

Section 3. Demand rapidly outrunning supplies, summer, 1919. 

Evidences of increased shortage. — Complaints made to the Sugar 
Equalization Board and recorded in the trade papers were general 
throughout this quarter that sugar was not available in quantities 
.sufficient to supply the trade. Following the sugar-trade papers 
through this period, this note of complaint is found in ever-growing 
volume. Refiners were reported as badly oversold and accepting 
few new orders. Before the close of the quarter wholesale grocers 
in many localities were doling out sugar in 100-pound lots and 
retailers limiting sales to 2 pounds to a customer, and in some 
instances to 1 pound. 

18 Food Surveys, Vol. I, No. 3. 

*> Stocks of wholesale grocers on May 1, 1917, regarded by the Food Administration as 
normal. See Bulletin No. 1204. 
a Food Surveys, Vol. II, No. 27. 
» Ibid., Vol. I, No. 8. 
* Ibid., Vol. II, No. 7. 
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Prices on old-crop sugars, after leaving refiners' and producers' 
hands, came to be less stable, particularly as the first new beet sugar 
in July came on the market at slightly higher prices. There was a 
growing tendency on the part of some dealers to get away from the 
customary price, due no doubt to the pressure of demand by the 
manufacturing consumer and the householder and the opportunity 
it afforded to get higher prices. 

On August 25 the California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co., San 
Francisco, issued the following announcement to the trade : 

Owing to the extremely heavy demands made upon this company for sugar 

during the recent shortage throughout the country, we have, in order to tide 

/>ver the situation until new-crop beet sugars become available, refined and 

sold the sugars allotted to us this year by the United States Equalization Board 

(Inc.) very much faster than anticipated. , 

We regret to announce that our present outstanding obligations absorb vir- 
tually the entire amount of sugar we have on hand and to arrive, and that in 
consequence it will be necessary for us to withdraw from the market at once. 

We will fill all orders in hand on this date, and any sugar left after they 
shall have been completed will be prorated among the trade. 

Our earnest effort to furnish the trade with its full requirements during the 
fruit-preserving season has forced this course upon us. 

We will reenter the market immediately on arrival of new-crop sugar in 
January. 

The Western Sugar Refinery at the same time withdrew from the 
market, but advised manufacturers, as reported in the trade papers, 
that their requirements would be taken care of, and later that it 
would probably have sugar for the jobbing trade. 

The table below shows what the supplies and consumption were 
during the third quarter of the year : 

Table 7. — Sugar supply and consumption in the United States, third quarter 

and first three quarters, year 1919. 

[Basic figures, except those for 1919-20 beet sugars, which were reported to the Commission, are furnished 

by the United States Sugar Equalization Board.] 



STOCKS, OPENING OP PERIOD. 



Refiners' raws (refined basis) 

Refiners' refined 

Beet sugar 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar. 



Total stocks, opening of period  

RECEIPTS AND PRODUCTION POR PERIOD. 



Refiner's receipts (refined basis) 

Beet-sugar production 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar production 

Receipts foreign raw and washed sugars to direct consumption. 
Receipts Hawaiian refined sugar 



Total supplies for period 

STOCKS, CLOSE OP PERIOD. 



Refiners' raws (refined basis) 

Refiners' refined 

Beet sugar 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar. 

Total stocks, close of period 



Tons of 2,240 pounds. 



July 1 to 
Oct. 1. 



141,074 
59,983 
75,162 



276,219 



997,940 
52,176 



18,266 



1,344,601 



Jan. 1 to 
Oct.l. 



51,749 
39,040 
13,929 



104,718 



18,522 

47,737 

464,000 

85,000 



615,259 



3,129,326 
72,081 

6,000 
29,054 

9,430 



3,861,150 



51,749 
39,040 
13,929 



104,718 
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-Sugar supply and consumption in the United States, third quarter 
and first three quarters, year 1919 — Continued. 



CONSUMPTION FOB PERIOD. 

Refiners' sales 

Beet-sugar sales 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar sales 

Sales foreign raw and washed sugars to direct consumption. 
Sales Hawaiian refined 



Total sales 

Less refined exports through refiners l . 



Total consumption for period 



Founds per capita consumption, based on a population of 105.000,000 for July 1. 
1919 * !.... .. 



Tons of 2,240 pounds. 



July 1 to 
Oct. 1. 



1,108,208 
113,409 



18,266 



1,239,883 
* 120, 770 



1,119,113 



23.9 



Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 1. 



3,104,796- 

522,152 

91,000* 

29,054 

9,430- 



3.756,432* 
» 494, 911 



3,261,521 



69.6- 



1 As reported by the refiners to the Sugar Equalization Board. 

* Of this total 65,670 tons .went to neutrals; the remainder was sugar belonging to the royal commission, 
which was being refined in the United States on toll. 

8 Of this total 154,073 tons went to neutrals: the remainder, belonging to the royal commission, consisted: 
of 42,727 tons of the 1917-18 crop sugar and 298,111 tons of the 1918-19 crop. 

4 See note 3, Table 5. 

Consumption shows a rate of 23.9 pounds per'capita per quarter,, 
or 96 pounds per annum, a rate too high, considering the limited 
supplies available for the remainder of the year. For the first three 
quarters of the year the consumption had been 69.6 pounds per 
capita, equivalent to a rate of 93 pounds per capita per annum. 

Exportation, notwithstanding the board's endeavor to check re- 
finers' exports (see p. 47), totaled for refiners 120,770 tons. Of this 
total 55,100 tons belonged to the royal commission, having been re- 
fined by American refiners on toll. The remainder were refiners r 
exports fulfilling commitments made by them under the permission 

f ranted them by the board January 11, 1919 (see pp. 32-33). Re- 
ners' exports for the first three quarters of the year amounted to 
494,911 tons, of which 340,838 tons belonged to the royal commission. 
The remainder, 154,073 tons, were refiners' exports for the year to- 
October 1, authorized by the board. Figures are not available show- 
ing exports by others than refiners. 24 

Beet-sugar sales, as shown by the table, reached a total of 113,409* 
tons for the quarter. These figures include sales of both old and 
new crop, the latter being based upon reports made direct to the 
Commission. (See Table 23.) 

On July 25, in a statement issued by Mr. Zabriskie, president of 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board, "an apparent short- 
age" was recognized, but only in refined. This apparent shortage 
was laid at the door of canners and confectioners, who, it was said r 
failed to anticipate their normal needs early in the season and in 
July were making unusual demands. Nonessentials, including con- 
fectioners, it is true (see Table 21), had laid in relatively heavy 
stocks since April 1; but the stocks of essentials, including can- 
ners, were relatively light from April 1 to nearly the close of the 



** Exports of 148,861 tons are reported by the Department of Commerce for the months 
of July, August, and September. (See footnote 7, p. 36.) 
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third quarter. About the end of March, on account, apparently, 
of accumulating refiners' stocks, the board, as already noted, en- 
couraged the exportation of sugar and recommended to the trade 
to increase their apparently insufficient stocks (setf p. 38), and as a 
result there was a more rapid depletion of supplies than was prob- 
ably anticipated. When the July statement was made no shortage 
in raws was anticipated by Mr. Zabriskie. At the time the statement 
was issued, Ijpwever, consumption in the previous quarter had been 
at the rate of more than 100 pounds per capita per annum, a rate 
which available raws could not nearly sustain for any great length 
of time. 

Mr. Zabriskie's statement follows : 

The chief factor in this apparent shortage, which is temporary, has been 
the belated orders of big fruit canneries and confectionery factories, which 
failed to anticipate their normal demands and held off ordering their sugar, 
in the expectation that prices w 7 ould be lower. They knew the refiners could 
not sell above the fixed price of 9 cents. Another element that as. yet has 
not affected the situation is the marine workers' strike, which, we hope, 
will be settled before the entire fleet of sugar ships is tied up in Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. Meanwhile we are reaching by radio at sea all the vessels 
possible and diverting them to Cuba to bring back raw sugar. 

The cannery and confectionery trade has not realized the limitations of the 
sugar industry. The flour mills of the United States, for instance, have a 
capacity of 600,000,000 barrels per annum, less than one-third of which is con- 
sumed in the country. That is, their capacity is three times the national re- 
quirement. The rest is exported. With sugar it is different. The capacity of 
the 22 refineries is approximately 4,800,000 tons while the consumption is 
4,250,000 tons. 28 The margin between supply and demand is narrower and the 
refineries have to keep going when the demand in March and April is not great, 
building up reserves for the four months, June, July, August, and September, 
when the demand is at its height. 

There is, however, at present no shortage of raw sugar. . The difficulty now 
is the capacity of the refineries. Of the 2,630,000 tons the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board contracted to purchase from Cuba we had still to receive 
on July 1 no less than 1,100,000 tons. In addition to this we have Access to 
1,970,000 more tons, including the beet sugar, which will begin to come in about 
October 1, and the big cane crops of Louisiana and insular possessions of the 
United States, such as the Virgin Islands, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines.* 8 

The situation is entirely satisfactory so far as the raw material is concerned, 
and I know the refiners are doing their part, for their plants have been operated 
night and day, and some on Sundays, for months past. In those parts of the 
country where local shortages exist, it is true, there is an inclination to prof- 
iteer, but it is easy to fix the blame for that. The refiner can not sell sugar for 
more than 9 cents a pound. The wholesaler is obligated to a maximum profit 
of 35 cents, so that the retailer does not pay more than $9.35 a hundred. Every- 
body, therefore, should be able to buy sugar at a maximum of 11 cents a pound, 
and I know of chain stores selling it to-day for less than 10 cents. 

Causes of growing shortage. — The fundamental explanation of 
the growing shortage of sugar lay, of course, as is evident from a 
study of the consumption table, in a demand that, repressed during 
the war, was expanding with a rapidity not foreseen in time to con- 
serve the available supply. It will be noted that the per capita 
consumption for the third quarter was only slightly lighter than 
for the second. Nevertheless, it was probably about as heavy as it 

* According to the United States Sugar Manufacturers' Association the total yearly re- 
fining capacity of the 22 seaboard refineries, allowing for a 30-day clean-up, is 6,896,813 
short tons, 68 per cent in excess of the 1916 consumption. 

28 These figures seem to be too large if they were meant to. indicate what appeared July 
25, 1919, to be supplies available for 1919 consumption. 
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had been for the same quarter in prewar years. This would indicate 
that the difficulty did not lie for this quarter primarily in any abso- 
lute falling off of the supply available for total consumption as 
compared to previous years. Shortage, which is wholly a relative 
term, denoting, as used in this connection ? a quantity smaller than 
would be, if available, purchased at a given price, was due to a 
demand unforeseen and unprovided for. An analysis of this 
demand will be undertaken presently. (See p. 61.) 

This much, however, may here be stated. The netf demand ap- 
peared to be coming more from consuming manufacturers than from 
householders. That the householder was getting more sugar in 
manufactured products did not seem to lessen the quantity of sugar 
which he wanted for table use; moreover, the large manufacturer 
appears to have possessed competitive advantages in securing the 
sugar, thus causing the shortage to be felt more keenly among whole- 
sale grocers than among manufacturers. The househojder was 
firmly set against paying a single cent more for the sugar he bought 
from his grocer, though willingly paying several cents more for the 
sugar he bought from his confectioner. This attitude of the public 
was reflected in the rulings of the Department of Justice' in August, 
which declared that sugar should retail for not more than 11 cents a 
pound. (See p. 95.) Consequently, when the new beet sugar came 
on in California the latter part of August the jobber was not in posi- 
tion to pay more than the 9-cent seaboard basis price, and, indeed, 
some of the beet-sugar producers seemed chary of offering to sell to 
the jobber at a higher price. While the early sales of beet sugar in 
California were made at about $9 per hundred, some of it going to 
jobbers, the first sugar in this earlier period, selling at a higher price, 
went to manufacturers. At least two California companies sold .in 
September to manufacturers at $11.50 seaboard basis, selling com- 
paratively little to jobbers, and this little at $9 seaboard basis. 

There is little evidence of hoarding at this time among wholesale 
grocers or householders. There is some evidence that the producers 
of new beet sugars, whose prices were not controlled by voluntary 
agreement, as were the prices of old-crop sugars, were holding back 
for higher prices, which they hoped would be allowed by liberal 
rulings of the Department of Justice. Approximately 8,000 tons, or 
one-half of the beet sugar produced up to oeptember 1, remained un- 
sold; and of the total produced to October 1, one-fourth, or 14,000 
tons, was unsold. (See Table 23.) On the latter date two com- 
panies had combined holdings of 8,000 tons. 

In consequence of this competitive advantage in securing supplies 
which the manufacturing consumer of sugar appeared to have over 
the wholesale grocer, considerable quantities of sugar were probably 
diverted from the householder's table. 

The bureau of foods and markets of Chicago made the following 
statement of supplies in the hands of Chicago wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, after a thorough study of the local situation, in Septem- 
ber, 1919 : 

A survey made by Investigators of the bureau prior to September 25, 1919, 
showed a visible sugar supply on hand of about 12,000,000 pounds, not including 
the limited stock in possession of the retail grocers and consumers. It also 
showed that 90 per cent of the 12,000,000 pounds referred to was in the hands 
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of manufacturers, while 10 per cent was in the hands of wholesalers and jobbers 
for use in retail trade, and that 85 to 90 per cent of the retail grocers at that 
time had no sugar on hand and were unable to secure sugar to supply their 
family trade. 

Reports to the Commission (see Table 21) show that the stocks 
of wholesale grocers were at the close of this quarter less than one- 
third of what they were either on July 1, 1919, or a year earlier, j 
October 1, 1918, when the restrictions of the Food Administration 
were in force. On the other hand, the stocks of manufacturers of 
nonessentials containing sugar were almost equal to what they were 
on July 1, 1919, and 60 per cent greater than they were October 1, 
1918. A group of wholesale grocers reporting to the Bureau of 
Markets 27 for both October 1, 1918, and October 1, 1917, show stocks 
on the former date 117.5 per cent of those held on the latter date. 
No report was made to the Bureau of Markets for these dates by 
manufacturers. 

Moreover, speculation was becoming evident. Dealers who had 
never handled sugar before were buying it. Many of them never 
saw the sugar, but bought it and had it invoiced to some dealer or 
manufacturer, taking the regular jobber's margin, often much more 
than this margin, although not physically handling it. They took 
practically no risk, but secured such margin as the market would 
bear. (See pp. 52, 87 for further dicussion of this subject.) 

As contributing to uneven distribution, both as between periods 
and localities, and thus causing temporary or local shortages, was 
the marine strike on the Atlantic coast in July, slowing down ship- 
ments of raws. Car- shortages causing slow deliveries in some 
localities was a further factor. 

Steps to alleviate shortage conditions — Embargo on refiners' 
exports. — So acute had the shortage become with the opening of 
the third quarter that the board, on July 1, requested (see Exhibit 
XI) the refiners to discontinue for two weeks all exports of sugar. 
It was announced that this embargo should include shipments to 
the royal commission as well as to neutrals. On July 14 the refiners 
were requested by the board (see Exhibit XII) to make no further 
sales for export until further notice. The board, however, had no 
control over exports other than those of the refiner, which were, by 
contract with the refiners, under the supervision of the board. 
License restrictions on the exportation of sugar had not since 
April 29 been imposed by the section of the State Department having 
the powers and performing the functions of the War Trade Board. 
On July 29 a request was made of the State Department by the 
Sugar Equalization Board that an embargo be placed on such ex- 
portation. No action on this request was taken. 

Sugar continued to be exported in considerable quantities through- 
out the third quarter, although, so far af the refiners were con- 
cerned, these exports represented sales contracted largely, if not 
wholly, before the board's order was made early in July. Never- 
theless 65,670 tons were exported to neutrals alone during this 
quarter. 

Board's request for powers or control. — So great was the need, 
in the judgment of the board, of a vigorous control of the situation 

88 Food Surveys, Vol. II, No. 14. 
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that it had asked in July for authority not only to impose an em- 
bargo on exports but to establish licensing and rationing systems. 
These powers were lodged in the President, under the food-control 
act. This request was not granted. Such powers would probably 
not have been requested by the board were not exports being made 
unwarranted, in its judgment, by the situation, and had not specula- 
tion been prevalent and distribution as between manufacturers and 
distributors relatively unequal. 

Distribution of Army sugar. — A third step taken by the Sugar 
Equalization Board for the immediate relief of the supply situation 
was its arranging, in the second week of July, for the immediate 
distribution of several thousand tons of surplus stocks of sugar 
held by the War Department. The first stocks distributed con- 
sisted of 17,325,000 pounds of Louisiana plantation granulated stored 
at New Orleans, and 7 ? 700,000 pounds of refined in storage at San 
Francisco. The Louisiana sugar was placed in the hands of the 
Louisiana sugar committee. Applications for this sugar came from 
practically every Southern State, and even from New York City and 
Chicago. In less than two days it was all taken, each sale teing 
limited to a carload of 50,000 pounds. The sugar was sold at $8.82 
per hundred, buyer agreeing to make no resales at a profit higher 
than that allowed by the Food Administration and to export none 
of it. The stocks of refined at San Francisco were distributed 
through the California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co., at the re- 
quest of the board, and were allotted to buyers east of the Missouri 
Kiver, where the stringency was most severe.. Other Army stocks 
were released later. Altogether these surplus Army sugars dis- 
tributed in regions of scarcity totaled 20,640 long tons, the dis- 
tribution and transportation expenses being borne by the Sugar 
Equalization Board. In the allotting of some of these stocks 
preference was given to the urgent needs of commercial canners. 

Stocks located in New York, Baltimore, and Atlanta were dis- 
tributed by the American refiners' committee at New York ; sugar in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, and San Francisco, by the sugar dis- 
tributing committee of the Food Administration, located at Chicago ; 
and sugar in San Antonio, by the chamber of commerce, San Antonio. 

Beet sugar purchased by the board. — A further step taken by 
the board to alleviate local shortage conditions was the purchase 
during the second week of August of 10,000 short tons of new crop 
California beet sugar. This sugar was bought at $8.82 per hundred 
net, and distributed by the sugar distributing committee of Chicago, 
in the Central States. Early in September purchase of new crop 
California beet sugar, amounting to 5,000 short tons, was made by 
the board at $9.50 per hundred and sold at $9, the difference being 
absorbed by the board. #This sugar, too, went to the Central States. 

The effect of these buying operations of the board, which were con- 
tinued in the last quarter of the year, was to hasten new beet sugars 
into the channels of distribution and to direct them to points of 
greatest need. A restraining influence on producers' prices, too, no 
doubt was exerted by the first purchase. The board had no con- 
trol over these prices except voluntary agreement should be entered 
into, and the purchase price of the second lot was a concession to the 
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producers' pressure for higher returns. The policy of absorbing the 
difference between purchase and sale prices of beet sugar tended to 
equalize prices of tne new-crop beet sugar purchased oy the board 
and old-crop sugar, but made a price different from tnat of other 
new-crop beet sugar sold, perhaps, in the same locality. 

Relief through trade measures. — The refiners are reported to 
have attempted to relieve the ill effects of the shortage as much as* 
possible by more even distribution. By limiting orders, and by 
eliminating duplication of orders among refiners, it was hoped to 
prevent in some measure hoarding and speculation and to secure a 
better distribution. 

Section 4. Depleted stocks and supplies and lowered consumption, closing 
months, 1919. 

Supplies and consumption. — The stringency of the supply situ- 
ation became marked in the early autumn of the year. Tne last of 
September saw the situation rapidly passing out of hand. Reports 
from almost every section of the country were to the effect that sugar 
could be had oniy in " dribs." Many localities were under famine 
conditions. In Chicago 80 per cent of the wholesale grocers and 
manufacturers were reported by trade papers to be out of sugar the 
first week in October. (See Exhibit I for more detailed description 
of country- wide conditions.) 

At the end of the last quarter of the year statistics showed supplies 
and consumption for the quarter and year as follows: 

Table 8. — Sugar supply and consumption in the United States, fourth quarter 

and year, 1919. 

[Basic figures, except those for 1919-20 beet and Louisiana cane sugars, which were reported to the Com- 
mission, are furnished by the United States Sugar Equalization Board. 1 



STOCKS, OPENING OF PERIOD. 



Refiners' raws (refined basis) 

Refiners' refined 

Beet sugar 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar. 



Total stocks, opening of period 

RECEIPTS AND PRODUCTION FOR PERIOD. 



Refiners' receipts (refined basis) 

Beet-sugar production 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar production 

Receipts foreign raw and washed sugars to direct consumption , 
Receipts Hawaiian refined sugar 



Total supplies for period . 



STOCKS, CLOSE OF PERIOD. 

Refiners' raws (refined basis) 

Refiners' refined 

Beet sugar 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar 



Total stocks, close of period . 
19919— 20 4 



Tons of 2,240 pounds. 


Oct. 1,1919, 

to Jan. 1, 

1920. 


Year 1919.' 


51,749 
39,040 
13,929 


18,522 

47,737 

464,000 

85,000 






104,718 

496,804 

552,091 

101,413 

18,859 

1,246 


615,259 

3,626,130 

624,172 

107,413 

47,913 

10,676 


1,275,131 


5,031,563 


13,566 

38,680 

224,325 

4,115 


13,566 

38,680 

224,325 

4,115 


280,686 


280,686 
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Table 8. — Sugar supply and consumption in the United States, fourth quarter 

and year, 1919— Continued. 



CONSUMPTION FOB PERIOD. 

Refiners' sales 

Beet-sugar sales 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar sales 

Sales foreign raw and washed sugars to direct consumption 

Sales Hawaiian refined 

Total sales 

Less refined exports through refiners ' 

Total consumption for period 

Pounds per capita consumption, based on a population of 105,000,000 for July 1, 
1919 « 



Tons of 2,340 pounds. 



Oct. 1,1919, 

to Jan. 1, 

1920. 



535,347 

341,695 

' 97,298 

18,859 

1,246 



994,445 
* 184, 609 



809,836 



17.3 



Year 1919. 



3,640,14& 

863,847 

188,298- 

47,913 

10,676- 



4,750,877 
a 679, 520 



4,071,357 



86.» 



1 As reported by the refiners to the Sugar Equalization Board. 

* Of this total 35,060 tons went to neutrals; tne remainder was sugar belonging to the royal commission, 
which was being refined in the United btates on toll. 

8 Of this total 189,133 tons went to neutrals; the remainder, belonging to the royal commission, consisted 
of 42,727 tons of the 1917-18 crop sugar and 447,660 tons of the 1918-19 crop. 

« bee note 3, Table 5. 

Consumption, it will be noted, dropped to 17.3 pounds per capita 
for the quarter — a rate of 69.2 pounds per capita per annum; but 
this decline was not wholly due to any weakening in the strength 
of demand, but rather in part to the fact that consumption in many 
localities had gone to the limits of the available supply. The year's 
consumption was 86.9 pounds per capita. 

Exportation of refined during the quarter amounted to a total of 
184,609 tons, of which 149,549 tons had, as Cuban raws, been pur- 
chased -from the board by the royal commission, and were refined 
for this commission by American refiners, on toll. The remaining 
exports of 35,060 tons were largely contracted for before July 15 T 
1919. 

Beet-sugar sales, according to the figures of the table-, based 
upon reports made by producers to the Commission, aggregated a 
total of 341,695 tons for the quarter. The total sales out of the 
1919-20 crop up to the close of the year amounted to 379,942 tons. 
This was 59 per cent of the total 1919-20 crop. (See Table 23.) 
As compared to other years the crop as a whole moved rapidly, in 
spite of transportation difficulties. The average sales for the five 
years just preceding were 35 per cent of the total crop by the close of 
the calendar year. This rapid movement of the crop as a whole, 
however, does not tend to invalidate the evidence that certain com- 
panies for longer or shorter periods unduly delayed the marketing 
of the crop, since production was relatively much more rapid than 
marketing. At the close of the year 37 per cent of the outturn to 
date remained in the hands of the producers. 

Louisiana cane-sugar sales, as indicated by the above table, 
amounted to 97,298 tons during the quarter. The final returns to 
the United States Department of Agriculture show that the total 
production for the season was 108,036 tons. The sales at the close 
of the year, therefore, amounted to 90 per cent of the total crop. 
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The marketing was somewhat more rapid than that of the average 
year, a short crop, a brisk demand and prices both relatively good 
and stabilized, accounting for a comparatively rapid movement. (See 
Table 22.) 

Factors accentuating shortage. — On the demand side of the 
equation there appeared to be during this quarter no slackening. 
Even with the canning and preserving season over, the pressure on 
producer and refiner for sugar remained strong. Manufacturers were 
particularly urgent in their requests, though relatively better stocked 
and receiving more than were jobbers. 

Supplies that had been counted upon to partially relieve the situa- 
tion failed to appear. The Louisiana cane-sugar crop was a dis- 
appointment, making an outturn of less than 50 per cent normal. 
Several thousand tons of Hawaiian sugars that were expected on the 
west coast for eastern shipment failed to arrive until the close of 
the year. (See p. 56.) The beet-sugar crop fell below its earlier 
estimates, the final outturn of 648,617 tons amounting to only 81 per 
cent of the July estimate, although its movement into consumption, 
taking the country and season as a whole, was relatively rapid. 
(See p. 74.) 

Strikes among New York dock laborers and in refineries and 
transportation difficulties rendered deliveries uncertain and distribu- 
tion uneven, both as to locality and as to time, without, of course, 
any lessening of total supplies for the season. They were, however, 
contributing causes of local and temporary shortages. 

Wholesale grocers experienced growing difficulty in getting sup- 
plies, because, as in the previous quarter, they were restricted in the 
price which they could pay for new beet sugar purchased from the 
producer. On the other hand, the beet-sugar producer was permitted 
to sell at a higher price to the manufacturer than to the wholesale 
grocer. (See p. 107 for further discussion.) 

Stocks of wholesale grocers declined from July 1 on to November 
1, 1919 (see Table 21) and were on the latter date only one-third 
of what they were on the. former. The stocks of manufacturers 
of nonessentials containing sugar, on the other hand, while slightly 
lower September 1 and October 1, were higher November 1 than on 
July 1. 

On November 1 wholesale grocers' stocks were less than one-third 
of what they were on the same date in 1918, the year restrictions 
were on. Manufacturers of nonessentials, on the other hand, had on 
November 1, 1919, stocks more than twice what they had a year 
earlier. 

Wholesale grocers reporting to the Bureau of Markets 28 for both 
November 1, 1918, and November 1, 1917, show stocks on the former 
date 178.4 per cent of those which they held on the latter date. 
Assuming that reports from wholesale grocers to the Commission for 
November 1, 1919 and 1918, and to the Bureau of Markets for No- 
vember 1, 1918 and 1917, were equallv representative of stocks in all 
wholesale grocers' hands, stocks on November 1, 1919, were but 57 
per cent of stocks held on November 1, 1917. No report was made by 
manufacturers to the Bureau of Markets for November 1, 1918 and 

1917. 

, — • — * — 

28 Food Surveys, Vol. II, No. 14. 
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While it is not possible to state whether or not stocks of manufac- 
turers of nonessentials were relatively lower November 1, 1918, than 
were those of wholesale grocers, it is clear that during the year 
following, when shortage conditions due to growing demand were 
more acute than in 1918, the stocks of the former had doubled, while 
those of the latter had dwindled to one-third. 

The delay in the Government's decision with respect to future 
control and the consequent uncertainty in the trade was an invitation 
to the speculator. Vast quantities of sugars were bought by the 
"secondhand" dealer, who sold either to the regular wholesale 
grocer, to the manufacturer, or to another secondhand dealer. The 
wholesale grocer found that he was unable to buy through the cus- 
tomary channels and must either go without or buy the high-priced 
sugar from the speculator. 

Both speculating and hoarding on the part of consumers and deal- 
ers and the undue consumption and stocks of manufacturers, referred 
to above, were admitted by the board during the latter half of the 
year as probable conditions accentuating the shortage. 

In his communication to James H. Post, under date of September 
25, George A. Zabriskie, president of the board, said (see p. 53) : 

Our observation has been that candy manufacturers have not only had their 
normal supply of sugar, but in many cases have anticipated their wants and 
been able to acquire sugar ahead at the expense of more essential industries. 

In. the board's announcement of its plans looking to the resump- 
tion of regulations on distribution, it was said (see p. 54) : 

One angle of this [increased consumption of sugar] is shown in the heavy 
increased sale of candy, soft drinks, ice cream, etc., which in some sections 
for the next three months must now be curtailed. 

In the letter of Mr. Zabriskie to the Attorney General, written 
October 27, 1919, these statements appeared (see p. 137) : 

There is undoubtedly a large amount of speculation and even hoarding in 
process in the matter of sugar, all in anticipation of further rises in sugar 
prices * * *. If some department of the Government could be given the power 
to absolutely ration the candy and sweet-drink manufacturers so as to reduce 
American consumption of these trades, it would afford protection to the house- 
holder * * *. The local sugar shortages in various parts of the country dur- 
ing the past month have been due not so much to the shortage of essential sup- 
plies as to a considerable amount of hoarding, largely among the consumers, 
and a certain amount of speculation on the part of dealers. 

The Commission's information with respect to the speculating and 
trading of unnecessary middlemen, which is given in greater detail 
in its treatment of the 1920 situation (see p. 87), confirms the board's 
statements. During the five months of 1919, June to October, inclu- 
sive, before speculation was yet at its height, one refining company 
alone sold 15,607,200 pounds to one sugar jobber, the one whose specu- 
lative operations are described on pages 92, 93. This refining com- 
pany is one of the smaller of the 15 refining companies, having but 
4 per cent of the total refining capacity of the country. Considerable 
quantities of the sugar handled by the sugar jobber, as shown in 
the discussion of the 1920 situation, are sold to other wholesale deal- 
ers, at the usual wholesaler's margin. 

Kelief measures. — The rapidity of movement of refined sugars 
during September, and the threatened depletion of available sup- 
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plies of raws before the end of the year, suggested to the board the 
need of a check on and a guidance of consumption. It was found at 
the close of the third quarter that the quantities of raw sugar esti- 
mated to arrive before the close of the year were less than had 
actually arrived in the same period in 1918. 29 
On October 2 the board issued the following announcement : 

Under date of September 25, Mr. George A. Zabriskie, president of the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board, addressed the following communication to 
Mr. James H. Post : 

" In view of the present abnormal demand for sugar and the inability to keep 
pace with it, also considering the limited supply, it is the opinion of the board 
that a committee on distribution should be organized by you, not only to stop 
duplication of orders, but to give such preferences as were suggested by the 
Food Administration somewhat on the order of the A, B, C, D, E class arrange- 
ment. 

" Confectioners and candy manufacturers, for instance, ought to be cut down 
to 50 per cent of their last year's requirements, bakers to 70 per cent, and other 
less essentials regulated accordingly, while preference should be given to manu- 
facturers of medicines, fruit preservers, condensed-milk companies, etc. Our 
observation has been that candy manufacturers have not only had their normal 
supply of sugar, but in many cases have anticipated their wants and been able 
to acquire sugar ahead at the expense of more essential industries. 

"Will you kindly take this matter up with your committee, and greatly 
obUge." 

Pressing this further, Mr. Zabriskie appeared before the American refiners 
committee, at their meeting on Tuesday, September 30, and asked that a com- 
mittee be appointed to supervise the distribution of cane sugar by the Atlantic 
coast and Gulf refiners for the balance of the year. For this purpose the 
following committee was appointed by Mr. Post : Mr. J. A. McCarthy, Mr. Ed- 
ward Wemple, Mr. Charles Bruyn, Mr. Edward Y. Crossmore, Mr. Frank C. 
Lowry (chairman). 

In order to carry out the Food Administration's instructions plans are being 
formulated by this committee, and a definite announcement will be made as 
soon as possible. 

Roughly, it appears that for the balance of the year there is sufficient cane 
sugar available to allow for its distribution in the States covered by the cane 
refiners last fall and winter in about the same amount as was distributed in 
September and October, 1918. Buyers in the cane-sugar territory can, therefore, 
use the amounts received during these months as an index of their probable 
supply during the remaining three months of this year. 

At the meeting of the American refiners' committee September 30, 
referred to in the above announcement, it was pointed out by the 
refiners that their supplies were inadequate to care for the needs of 
the eastern portion of the country without restriction, and suggestion 
was made that the country be zoned. Plans along this line were laid 
and were carried out at a later date. 

In further pursuance of the board's plans for controlling distri- 
bution ? George A. Zabriskie, president of the board, addressed the 
following letter to H. H. Kolapp, chairman of the Food Adminis- 
tration sugar distributing committee : 

We have arranged with the refiners* distribution committee here to look after 
the equitable distribution of cane sugar in the East, and as beet sugar will be 
available to care for the requirements west of Chicago after October 15, will you 
be so good as to advise the beet-sugar manufacturers that they are expected 
to supply the needs of that territory after that date? Then, as the Michigan 
and Ohio beets will be available on November 1, we will ask the. eastern refiners 
to take care of all of that territory east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, leaving 
all of the territory west of that line to be taken care of by the beet-sugar people. 

This is along about the same lines as the sugar trade operated last year, and 

39 Statistics furnished by the United States Sugar Equalization Board. 
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we believe that it will go a long way toward solving the problem of equitable 
distribution of sugar in the United States during the balance of the year. 

On October 10 the board outlined the sugar situation and its plans 
for control as follows : 

Figures just compiled show that during the first nine months of the current 
year approximately 500,000 tons more sugar was delivered to the domestic trade 
than was delivered during the corresponding period in 1918. Notwithstanding 
this 18 per cent Increase in distribution, as compared with a normal average 
Increase In consumption of about 4 per cent, the talk of " shortage " persists. 
These figures, however, are a clear Indication of the extraordinary consumption 
of sugar that has taken place, and the fact must be recognized that directly or 
Indirectly the American people have greatly Increased their use of sugar. One 
angle of this is shown in the heavy Increased sale of candy, soft drinks, ice 
cream, etc., which in some sections for the next three months must now be 
curtailed. 

The West should secure immediate relief from the harvesting of an average 
domestic beet crop which within a week will be in full swing. Additional sup- 
plies will be forthcoming from Louisiana after November 1, and while this crop 
Is disappointing, amounting to only 100,000 tons, it will serve to supply the 
southern territory until the new crop of West Indian sugar is available next 
January. The eastern territory for the balance of the year is dependent upon 
the remaining old crop Cuban supplies ; therefore conservation will have to be 
practiced, and to meet this condition a distributing committee, with Frank C. 
Lowry as chairman, has been appointed at the request of George A. Zabriskie, 
president of the United States Sugar Equalization Board, to supervise and direct 
the distribution of all refined sugar by the eastern refiners. 

In 1017 and 1918 the eastern cane refiners withdrew from the territory west 
of Pittsburgh and Buffalo on October 1, and the Middle West was supplied 
entirely by beet sugar. This year the eastern refiners will take the same step 
on October 15, and after that date and until the new year, west of Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo and north of the Ohio River must be supplied entirely by the 
domestic beet-sugar producers. After November 1 the Louisiana interests will 
be able to take care of the territory south of and including North Carolina, a 
part of Kentucky, and the southern part of Arkansas, just as they did a year 
ago after October 24. 

While the committee in charge of distributing the remaining eastern cane has 
not yet had time to complete its plans, roughly the situation appears to be that 
for the remainder of this year about the same quantity of cane sugar will be 
available for October, November, and December distribution to the trade in the 
territory to be covered as was distributed in August, September, and October, 
1018. In other words, buyers in these markets will probably receive about the 
same amount of sugar each month for the balance of this year as was de- 
livered to them, say, in October, 1918. 

In the West and South freer distribution is possible, as the beet-sugar interests 
should be able to distribute by January 1, 400 000 tons of sugar. In the fall of 
1017 they sold 350,000 tons of new crop sugar before January 1, 1918. With a 
larger crop and without the interference that was experienced in the winter, a 
better record should now be made. In 1918 only 200,000 tons were distributed 
before January 1 ; therefore it will be seen that if the 1917 plan is followed 
out, considerably more beet sugar can be marketed this year than was sold a 
year ago. A fairly free and equitable distribution can be secured if each beet 
factory will duplicate its sales of 1917, and those buyers who secured sugar in 
that period from a particular factory should now be able to look to that same 
source of supply for a like amount. This will give substantially the same 
result as though the beet-sugar distributing committee in Chicago was still 
functioning, as the 1917 distribution was conducted under the committee's direc- 
tion, and the orders were turned over to the factory in the best position to 
furnish the sugar. 

On the same date the Food Administration announced to the pub- 
lic its order to eastern and Gulf refiners, as follows : 

In view of the limited supply of cane sugar available for the balance of the 
year the United States Food Administration, acting at the request of the United 
States Sugar Equalisation Board, has issued the following order to all eastern 
and Gulf refiners : 
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" Effective October 15, and until further notice, you are directed not to ship 
or deliver any. sugar to any point west of Pittsburgh and Buffalo and north 
and west of the Ohio River." 

Supervision of the distribution of sugar in the territory east of the line 
stated has been undertaken at the request of the United States Sugar Equali- 
zation Board by a subcommittee of the American refiners' committee consisting 
of Messrs. Frank C. Lowry (chairman), Charles Bruyn, Edward Y. Crossmore, 
J. McCarthy, and Edward Wemple. 

The beet-sugar factories of the Western States are commencing to turn out 
sugar, and the supply from these factories, together with the Louisiana pro- 
duction, should take care of the area west of the territory referred to. As the 
production of beet and Louisiana cane increases, the area "supplied from these 
sources will gradually be extended eastward. 

There seemed to be some question in the minds of beet-sugar manu- 
facturers as to whether the zoning order applied to their output. In 
response to a resolution adopted September 26 by the United States 
S t ugar Manufacturers' Association, at a meeting in Chicago, which 
called for a continuance of control by the board over sugar for the 
coming year (see p. 116), the board, on October 1, made public the 
following : 

We have arranged with the refiners' distribution committee to look after an 
equitable distribution of sugar in the East ; and as beet sugars will be available 
to care for the requirements west of Chicago after October 15, the beet sugar 
manufacturers (western) are expected to supply the needs of that territory 
after that time. Then as the Michigan and Ohio beets will be available on 
November 1, we are asking eastern refiners to take care of all that territory 
east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, leaving all of the territory west of that line 
to be taken care of by the beet-sugar people. This is about along the same lines 
as the sugar trade operated last year, and we believe it will go a long way to- 
ward solving the problem of equitable distribution of sugar in the United 
States during the balance of the year. 

It would appear from the board's reply to this resolution that no at- 
tempt was to be made by either the board or the Food Administration 
to exercise control over beet-sugar distribution, except bv suggestion, 
since the board had no jurisdiction, by agreement or otherwise, over 
new-crop sugars, and the Food Administration was not exercising its 
power of control in this direction. As a matter of fact, considerable 

Juantities of Louisiana sugar came north and east in November and 
)ecember, and it was necessary for the Government itself to trans- 
port beet sugar from the beet-sugar producing regions to the Atlantic 
coast before the close of the year. 

Nevertheless, the weekly announcement of Edgar's Sugar House, 
sugar jobber, for October 10 contains this paragraph, wlich seems 
to indicate that the board at first contemplated control over new 
beet sugar : 

We have been requested by the equalization board to hold our locally-pro- 
duced sugars for the territory between Chicago on the West and Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh on the East. Our offerings will be also restricted to territory north 
of the Ohio River, with the exception of a few cities in northern Kentucky and 
western Virginia and West Virginia. Western refiners have been requested by 
the equalization board to take care of the territory from Chicago Westward. 

Under date of November 7, the board corrected the impression that 
it had restricted the area of beet-sugar distribution: 

November 7, 1919. 
To the trade: 

It appears that an impression prevails that the equalization board has con- 
fined the sale of beet sugar to certain prescribed territory. This is not a fact. 
The equalization board has no control over the present beet crop and is willing 
it would be sold anywhere in the United States. 
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The only control over present distribution that the equalization board is exer- 
cising is on the balance of the 1919 Cuban crop. The shipment of these cane 
sugars west of Pittsburgh and Buffalo was prohibited because the figures clearly 
show that until January 1 the available supply is not more than sufficient to 
take care of the eastern markets even on the restricted basis of consumption 
in effect under the certificate plan in November, 1918. 

Because of the rapid disappearance of tjie raw sugars available 
to the refiners, Frank C. Lowry, chairman of the distributing com- 
mittee of the American refiners' committee, announced early in 
November a readjustment of its plans, whereby allotments from 
November 15 to ©ecember 1, a two-week period, were reduced to 
one-fourth of what they were from October 15 to November 15, a 
full month. This amounted to a 50 per cent reduction. Since allot- 
ments to manufacturers of nonessentials had for the month already 
been cut to 50 per cent of their normal requirements as determined 
by 1917 orders, this reduction for the latter half of November put 
them nominally on a 25 per cent basis. As to December, Mr. Lowry 
said: 

The December distribution will have to be determined on later. This will 
probably be equally divided between the remaining eastern cane sugar and the 
domestic beet sugar that is being bought by the equalization board to be shipped 
east of Pittsburgh and Buffalo. Combined, this will give the trade in round 
figures approximately 50 per cent of the amount that they received from re- 
finers in November, 1918. This reduction in supplies is a keen disappointment* 
but there is no way of overcoming it. Further embarrassment has been caused 
by the "failure of the Hawaiian sugar contracted for to be shipped east as 
promptly as expected, and the result is some 10,000 tons of this sugar, which 
should have been here by the first part of December, will not arrive until the 
last of December. The committee was also disappointed in the amount of 
beet sugar that they were able to secure. These two facts, combined with the 
reduced supply available from Porto Rico and Cuba, accounts for the difference 
between the plan of distribution for the period October 15 to January 1, and 
what can actually be accomplished. v 

On the Pacific coast, action similar to that taken on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts was. adopted with respect to allotting the refined 
cane sugar of the California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co, and 
the Western Sugar Refinery. The sugar of these two companies, 
being old-crop sugar, was, by the purchase agreement of the raws,, 
under the control of the board, A committee called the Pacific 
coast sugar equalization committee was appointed, consisting of the 
following members: Ralph Merritt (chairman), George M. Rolph, 
P. C. Drescher, W. H. Hannam. Since there were also beet-sugar 
factories in this locality, 4 out of a total of the 10 in California volun- 
teered to have such part of their output as went to buyers of that 
region distributed under the supervision of this committee. There 
were 37,000 short tons of the beet sugar thus distributed, which was 
sold at not more than 12.5 cents a pound, seaboard basis. With the 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co. withdrawn from the 
market at this time, and the Western Sugar Refinery greatly re- 
stricting its allotments, and with the two different kinds of sugar 
sold in this locality at different prices, the situation could have been 
handled much more easily had all the beet factories cooperated with 
this committee, all placing their coast distribution at the disposal 
of the committee. 

Supplementary to the control over the distribution of the refined 
cane sugar by the zoning plan and as a measure of relief to the east- 
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ern portion of the United States, whose supplies of sugar were nearly 
exhausted, the board purchased from various sections of the beet- 
sugar producing country and transported eastward some 30,000 short 
tons of beet sugar during this quarter. The distribution committee 
of the American refiners' committee directed its distribution. 

Two restrictive measures were included in the above plan — confin- 
ing the gales of the refined cane sugar to the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pa- 
cific coast zones, and rationing buyers of the refined cane. 

Attempt was made by the distributing committee of the American 
refiners' committee, supervising the distribution of cane sugar in the 
Atlantic and Gulf zones, to get the situation in hand. With a view 
of pooling the refiners' orders, a survey of the quantities of sugar 
delivered to buyers in this territory from January 1 to October 15 r 
1919, together with the refiners' orders, was made. On a basis of this 
survey a revision of orders was made restricting or entirely withhold- 
ing supplies to those whose deliveries appeared to be excessive and 
increasing the allotments of those whose deliveries appeared to have 
been much below their normal requirements. The survey disclosed 
that the filling of the orders from manufacturers then on the refiners* 
books would have absorbed their entire output for the remainder of 
the year. 

The pooling of all refiners' contracts, referred to above, is outlined 
in the following statement issued by the board : 

To the trade, November 7, 1919: 

The United States Sugar Equalization Board, a United States Government 
agency, being charged with the responsibility of seeing that there is an equitable 
distribution of sugar, found it necessary early in October to assume supervision 
over the distribution of sugar by refiners, who previously in 1919 had been under 
no restraint in making sales. 

To insure an equitable distribution and to conserve the supplies remaining 
available for distribution before January 1, 1920, it became necessary to allot 
sugar to buyers on the basis of the November, 1918, distribution to said buyers,, 
and such allotments were made to the different refineries in the best position 
to take care of the business, without reference to any contracts booked previ- 
ously, and remained undelivered either in whole or in part on October 15, 1919. 

It must therefore be understood that any deliveries under this*allotment sys- 
tem made in the period between October 15 and December 31, 1919, apply against 
any contracts that any buyer may have with any refiner, regardless of whether 
said deliveries of sugar are made by the refiner with whom buyer originally had 
contract obligation, and buyers' acceptance of any delivery so made will be con- 
strued as his consent to this arrangement. 

This was supplemented on December 9 by the following : 

Supplementing our announcement of November 7, it must also be understood 
that any deliveries of beet sugar under the present allotment system must also 
apply against any contracts that any buyer may have with any refiner, and 
buyer's acceptance of deliveries so made will be construed as his consent to this 
arrangement. 

Undoubtedly the inequitable distribution of the past as to time, 
locality, and classes was partially rectified and of the future to some 
extent prevented by the above restrictive measures, but this rationing 
evidently came too late and lacked thoroughness. It would seem also 
that the consumption of manufacturers should have been strictly 
limited to such proportion of the total available sugar as to have 
given the householder a fair ration for table use ; that the speculator 
and dealer in " secondhand " sugar should have been completely elimi- 
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nated ; that a survey of stocks in manufacturers? and dealers' hands 
should have been made from time to time ; and that the relatively ex- 
cessive stocks of manufacturers should have been prevented and, 
where already acquired, should have been pared down under the anti- 
hoarding provision of the food-control act. 

It would appear further, that rationing should have been extended 
to the new beet and new Louisiana cane sugars, although there were 
no agreements between the Government and the producers of these 
new sugars as to price or distribution. While the board acknowl- 
edged responsibility for the distribution of the old crop sugars (see 
statement of Nov. 7, 1919, p. 57), it denied having any rationing 
power over either new or old sugars. 80 This power, however, was, 
under the food-control act, lodged in the Government, and, in the latter 
part of the year delegated to the Department of Justice, and might 
have been exercised through its licensing power, whether an agree- 
ment existed or not. 

The zoning system, or, more accurately, the restricting of the area 
of distribution for refined cane sugar, for no restriction was placed 
on new beet and new Louisiana cane sugars from entering the con- 
sumption area of refined cane, was resorted to because new-crop 
sugars in other regions were on higher-priced levels. Those regions 
Would have taken as much of the lower-priced cane sugar as could be 
secured before buying the higher-priced sugars produced in their own 
neighborhood. To attempt to equalize distribution later might have 
required considerable back haul ; moreover, the new sugars were not 
under the control of the board, and it might have been found impossi- 
ble to equalize distribution at a later time. Had factory and refinery 
prices of new and old crop sugars been on the same level, less need 
of zoning would have existed, though even then, under conditions of 
shortage, zoning would have prevented uneconomic "cross freight- 
ing." Nevertheless, more complaint arose out of this method of re- 
lieving the situation than out of any other, and ultimately caused it 
to be specifically prohibited in the act passed by Congress at the close 
of the year. * (See p. 138. ) 

In part, this opposition, no doubt, was due to the fact that there 
was not enough sugar to go around^ and inability to secure sufficient 
sugar was referred to the most obvious feature of the Government's 

80 The United States Sugar^Equalization Board (Inc.) is a corporation organized July 11, 
191 8, under the laws of the State of Delaware. Its term of life, by its articles of incor- 

Itoration, extends to July 14, 1023, unless " sooner dissolved in the manner provided by 
aw." It has such commercial powers as were granted to it by its articles of incorpora- 
tion, or as are conferred upon it by the corporation laws of Delaware. Its governmental 
powers, both under its articles of incorporation and by virtue of the President of the 
United States becoming the sole stockholder (see p. 28), are such as are delegated to it 
by the President. (See Exhibit XIII for articles of incorporation.) 

The powers of licensing, rationing, and exercising the embargo were never delegated 
to it. On this point Mr. Zabriskie, president of the board, wrote to the President, Jan. 
16, 1920, as follows (see p. 140) : 

" We desire to point out that the board has never had the power of licensing and the 
other methods of control given originally by the food control act and continued in part by 
the McNary act through the year 1920. The operations of the sugar board have been 
based on voluntary arrangements and agreements with producers and refiners and without 
the use of any licensing authority. The licensing and other control methods of the food 
control act were in the Food Administration, and some months ago were lodged in the De- 

Eartment of Justice. That department now has the sole authority in respect to licensing, 
oarding, profiteering, and unfair practices, over all foods including sugar, and these ad- 
ministrative and regulatory powers are now being exercised by it ; it could also establish a 
rationing plan if such drastic control seems to the Government advisable." 

The power of embargo, a war emergency power, delegated to the President by Congress, 
was exercised by the War Trade Board, and is now lodged in the Department of State. 
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control. There was, however, genuine basis for much dissatisfaction. 
Contracts of long standing between buyers west of the Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh line and eastern refiners were on the latter's books. To be 
compelled to lose the contract on the lower-priced sugar for the 
higher beet would cause considerable loss to the buyer m all cases 
where the additional cost could not be included in Ins selling price. 
This difficulty was finally adjusted by the board's absorbing the dif- 
ference where both bona fide»contract with the refiner and a loss.be- 
cause of having to take higher-priced sugar, could be shown. The 
method of adjustment appears in the following notice, issued to the 
trade, under date of October 29, 1919 : 

To all Atlantic and Gulf refiners: 

We desire to advise you that, following the ruling of the United States Food 
Administration, of October 10, directing you not to ship or deliver any sugar 
to any point west of Pittsburgh and Buffalo and north of the Ohio River, the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board understand that certain of your cus- 
tomers within the territory mentioned desire to purchase beet sugar direct to 
fill the contract they had with you. We desire to advise you, in the event of 
any of your customers who have bona fide contracts, which were outstanding 
with you prior to October 10, 1919, such customers, provided they can show that 
they have suffered any loss by reason of our action, may buy beet sugar at a 
price not to exceed 10* cents a pound f. o. b. factory, plus actual freight, and 
bill to your company for the difference between this price and the price stated 
in the contract with you, basis 9 cents, with the usual freight added from 
refinery, for which reimbursement will be made by us. 

It must also be understood and agreed that such contract holders should ap- 
ply the first purchase of beets against outstanding contracts. 
Yours, very truly, 

United States Sugae Equauzation Board (Inc.). 
(Signed) George A. Zabriskie. 

But the more serious objection to zoning arose from the fact that 
in very many cases, where contracts of buyers west of the Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh line with eastern refiners were canceled, these would-be buyers 
were unable to, secure beet sugars at any price. The connections of 
these dealers or manufacturers with the refiners were of long stand- 
ing. They may never have purchased from the beet-sugar producers. 
In many cases they were flatly refused any consideration by the pro- 
ducer, on the ground that there was not enough sugar to go around, 
and, since they had never purchased sugar of him, he had neither 
basis nor reason for making them an allotment. Numerous com- 
plaints have come to the Commission from dealers and manufac- 
turers, especially in the Middle West, that, deprived of their sugar, 
they were put to serious disadvantage with competitors who were 
better situated with respect to sugar supplies, and who used this bet- 
ter position to their advantage in selling other lines. 

Feeling of resentment in this Middle West section was intensified 
when the board bought and transported beet sugar to the eastern 
States, both because it was felt that there was great need for it in that 
section, and because it was sold in the East for less than it could be 
bought for in the West. 

Section 5. Survey of the year 1919. 

Supplies. — The following table shows the supplies for 1919, the 
sources from which they came, and the disposition which was made 
of them: 
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Table 9. — United States sugar supplies, 1919, sources and disposition. 

[Basic figures, except for 1919-20 beet and Louisiana cane sugars, which were reported to* 
the Commission, furnished by the United States Sugar Equalization Board.] 

» 

I. SUPPLIES AND SOURCES. 

Tons of 2,240 pounds. 

Balance 1917-18 Cuban crop 14,589- 

Cuban crop, 1918-19 * ^ 3, 971, 776 

Less Cuban consumption and sugars not accounted for — 136,958 

Balance under contract to United States 3, 834, 818 

Less one-third purchased by royal commission 1,278,273 

Balance for the account of the United States 2, 556, 545 

Less quantity exchanged with royal commission, shipped 
to United States from 1917-18 crop 13,022 

Quota 1918-19 Cuban raws to United States 2, 543, 52& 

Refiners' receipts Hawaiian raws 513,38$ 

Refiners' receipts Porto Rico and St. Croix raws 312, 142 

Refiners' receipts Philippine raws 70,380 

Refiners' receipts Javan raws 9,974 

Refiners' receipts of other full-duty raws 25, 805 

Refiners' receipts of raws from continental United States a 38, 042 

Total raw sugars available to United States 3, 527, 841 

Equivalent in terms of refined 3 3, 280, 892 

Refiners' stocks, Jan. 1, 1919 (refined basis) % 66, 259 

Foreign raw and washed sugar to direct consumption "47,913 

Hawaiian refined 10, 676 

Louisiana direct' consumption (balance 1918-19 crop) 91,000 

Louisiana direct consumption (1919-20 crop produced to Dec. 31)— 101,413 

Total cane-sugar supplies in terms of refined 3, 598, 153 

Beet (balance 1918-19 crop) 483,905 

Beet (1919-20 crop produced to Dec. 31) 604,267 

Total beet-sugar supplies 1,088,172 

Total supplies in terms of refined 4, 686, 325 

Less balance sugar refined on toll for royal commission from 1917- 
18 Cuban crop still due Jan. 1, 1919, and exported during the 
year 42,72T 
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Total quota to the United States, 1919 4, 643, 59a 

Balance sugar refined on toll for royal commission from 1918-19 
Cuban crop still due Jan. 1, 1920 * 52, 340 

Total 1919 supplies available to the United States 4, 695, 93S 

II. DISPOSITION. 

Consumed by the United States 4, 071, 357 

Exports : 

Raws taken by Cuba for export to neutrals — United 

States' share of two-thirds — in terms of refined 30, 511 

1 Final figures on Cuban 1918-19 crop are from the report of the Cuban producers' com- 
mittee, Dec. 23, 1919 (see Exhibit XIV). 

8 Consisting almost wholly of 1018-19 crop received in 1919. 

* Refined sugar is equivalent in weight to approximately 98 per cent of 96° centrifugal 
raw sugar, 

4 A part of this balance due the royal commission, amounting to 19,987 tons, was later 
canceled, and the remainder of 32,858 tons Is included in the exports of 1920. (See Table 
27.) 
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Exports : — Continued. Tons of 2,240 pounds. 

Equalization board's f. o. b. Cuba exports of raws to 

neutrals, in terms of refined 124, 251 

Exports of refined to neutrals 189, 133 

343,895 

Stocks, Jan. 1, 1920: 

Refiners' raw and refined 1 52, 246 

Beet sugar 224, 325 

Louisiana cane sugar 4,115 

280, 686 

Total 4, 695, 938 

The above table shows that the total available supplies for 1919 
"were considerably larger than those estimated in November. 1918 
(see Table 4), although in domestic cane, Porto Rican, and I*hilip- 
pine sugars, the estimate was somewhat too high. 

Shortage conditions. — Notwithstanding the fact that supplies 
which in the beginning of the year had appeared to be sufficient, were 
available, shortage prevailed, becoming acute the latter half of the 
jear. This would seem to point to a rapidly growing demand, which 
was probably due in part to hoarding. 

Expanding demand analyzed. — Naturally, with the removal, fol- 
lowing the armistice, of the restrictions on sugar buying and using 
laid down by the Government, the inevitable rebound which takes 
place under such circumstances carried the consumption of sugar in 
the United States back to and beyond normal, the per capita figure 
during the second quarter of 1919 having reached, apparently, nearly 
the highest point in the history of the country. 

High wages contributory to increased consumption. — But the 
mere rebound from a state of restriction to one of free purchasing was 
not of sufficient force to produce the great drain on the market ,which 
had reached an almost unprecedented stage of seriousness by the 
autumn of 1919. Had the rebound been the only factor probably no 
•great inconvenience would have been felt. Effective demand, how-* 
ever, was far greater than it had been in prior years. This increase 
In effective demand was due in part to the country's great prosperity. 
People had more money than prior to the war, and they felt freer to 
spend for candies, sweets of all kinds, and soft drinks. Physical 
workers, who naturally crave and require sweets, were consuming 
far more sugar than before. 

Prohibition of intoxicating liquors. — While statistics concerning 
the effect of prohibition on sugar consumption are not yet available, 
it is generally conceded that either directly, as the result of physio- 
logical needs, or indirectly, as the result of money diverted irom 
drink to the purchase of sweets, it has largely contributed to the in- 
creased consumption of sugar. 

In the hearings before the Senate subcommittee of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, in October, 1919, George A. Zabriskie, 
president of the United States Sugar Equalization Board, stated, 
" We found in the Food Administration that when we took alcohol 
away from a soldier that he craved sweet things." No doubt the 
great quantity of sugar and sweetmeats consumed by the American 
soldiers, both here and abroad, was a factor in the situation, while 
thousands of soldiers returning to the United States with a greater 
taste for sweets acquired in the Army, must have augmented domes- 
tic consumption. 
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Herbert Hoover, the Food Administrator, in testifying before a 
subcommittee of tne House of Representatives, in October, 1919, 81 
stated that prohibition had had the effect of increasing the con- 
sumption of candy and sweet drinks to such an extent that a minor 
shortage in sugar existed. 'Apparently prohibition is one of the 
causes of the greatly increased number of candy stores, ice cream 
establishments, and soft-drink manufacturers, the consumption of 
sugar by which has been a large factor in draining the supply. Mr. 
Hoover, in the same testimony referred to above, stated that 2,400,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar were used yearly by the confectionery and 
soft-drink trades — that is, about 1,071,000 long tons, as compared 
with 433,036 tons in 1917, as estimated by the United States Food 
Administration, or an increase of 147 per cent. 

It is clear from the above that so far as the United States was con- 
cerned, taking the year 1919 and country as a whole, a marked ex- 
pansion in demand, rather than contraction in supply, was the 
fundamental cause of the shortage. Sugar was available in larger 
supply than ever before, yet the lemand was not satisfied. Perhaps 
it might have been met by measures to augment somewhat the avail- 
able supplies by increasing the importation of raws from other 
countries; to conserve stocks already secured, by checking in larger 
measure the exportation of raws and refined ; to divert consumption 
from less essential uses ; to equalize distribution and prices, both as 
to class of sugars and as to times and localities; and to eliminate 
speculation, requiring that sugar should pass direct from producer 
to consumer. 

Importation or foreign raws, other than Cuban, small. — The 
following table shows what the importation of full duty raw sugars 
was in 1919, as compared with that of previous years : 

Table 10. — Importation full-duty raw sugars, by calendar years, 1910-1919. 1 

[Quantities in tons of 2,240 pounds each; sugars on raw basis.] 



Year. 



1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 



Quantity. 



133,879 
'238,948 

« 86, 805 

«& 21,516 

46,219 



Year. 



1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 



Quantity. 



128,446 
175,654 
128,262 
27,493 
•61,263 



i Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of the United States. December issues (or years 1912, 
1913, 1916. and 1919. 

* Includes 13,917 tons of beet sugar not above No. 16 Dutch standard in color. 

* Includes 65,955 tons of beet sugar not above No. 16 Dutch standard in color. 
« Includes 16,040 tons of beet sugar not above No. 16 Dutch standard in color. 

6 After Oct. 1. 1913, sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard are included in the figures of the table, but the 
quantity of such sugars is negligible. 

* Evidently includes considerably more than refiners' receipts, which are given by the United States 
Sugar Equalization Board as 35,779 tons for 1919. 

That this importation might have been materially increased had 
the matter been taken in hand in time is highly probable. The ex- 
planation of the small import in 1918 lies in the policy pursued that 
{rear by the international sugar committee, whereby these sugars were 
argely allotted to Canada. 



81 Hearings before Subcommittee No. 3 of the Select Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department, House of Representatives, Oct. 29, 1919. 
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The table below shows the countries from which full-duty sugars 
received by refiners and reported to the Sugar Equalization Board 
were imported in 1919, and the month in which they arrived. Rela- 
tively little, it will be noted, came in the latter half of the year. The 
total for the year, 35,779 tons, is much less than the quantity shown 
in the table above as reported by the Department of Commerce. In 
the latter quantity full-duty sugars passing directly into consump- 
tion which were not handled by the refiners are included. 

Table 11. — Importation full-duty raw sugars, 1019, by months and by countries 

from which imported. 



[As reported by refiners to the Sugar Equalization Board, in tons of 2,240 pounds 


; all sugars on raw basis.? 


Month. 


Haiti. 


Honduras. 


Java. 


Peru. 


Santo 
Domingo. 


Surinam. 


Venezuela. 


Total 
quantity. 


January 




214 


600 
3,905 
2,400 
3,069 


1,361 
3,196 






127 
1,010 

387 
3,025 

292 
1,667 


1,702 
4,806 
6,686 


February 










1,373 
1,188 
1,332 


133 
2,995 
202 
399 
811 
1,821 




888 
32 


April 






9,640 


May 






4,895 
2,066 










July ........ 












m 811 


August 














1,821 


September 
















October 


















November 










1,266 
157 






1, 266 


December 








946 




983 


2,086 














Total 


3,893 


6,575 


9,974 | 5,503 


1,423 


920 


7,491 


1 35,779 



1 Full-duty sugars passing directly into consumption which were not handled by the refiners are not 
included. This quantity is therefore much less than that given in Table 10 above, where such sugars are 
included. 

The sources of all refiners' raw sugars in 1919, with the months 
in which they were received, appear in the table below, the column 
headed "Other foreign countries" including the receipts of the 
table next preceding : 

Table 12. — Refiners 1 receipts of raw sugars, by months and by countries from 

which derived, 1910. 

[As reported by refiners to the Sugar Equalization Board, in tons of 2,240 pounds each; all sugars on raw 

basis.] 



Month. 



January.. 
February. 
March 



April. 

May. 

June. 



July 

August 

September. 



October... 
November . 
December. 



Total. 



Cuba. 



171,834 
283,060 
248,340 

354,953 
352,092 
276,653 

274,441 
214,451 
281,635 

248,601 

161,701 

61,575 



2,929,336 



Other 

foreign 

countries. 



1,682 
4,833 
6,945 

9,172 
5,097 
2,066 

2,336 
296 



1,266 
2,086 



35,779 



Hawaii. 



36,119 
46,017 
50,703 

49,997 
59,167 
52,497 

66,418 
70,566 
41,448 

27,924 
3,161 
9,369 



513,386 



Porto 
Rico and 
St. Croix. 



15,679 
33,054 
29,371 

37,365 
23,047 
41,964 

49,986 
31,559 
32,596 

.12,734 

4,507 

280 



312, 142 



Philip- 
pines. 



11,438 

17,925 

5,895 

13,172 
8,385 
5,796 

4,883 
1,921 



774 
191 



70,380 



Conti- 
nental 
United 
States. 



18,640 

13,069 

2,546 

1,407 

470 

1,363 

275 
235 

8 

12 

14 

3 



38,042 



Total by 
months. 



255,392 
397,958 
343,800 



466,066 
448,258 
380,339 



398,313 
319,054 
355,687 



289,271 

171,423 

73,504 



3,899,065 



Total by 
quarters. 




53,899,065/ 



1 927,349 tons, refined basis. 
* 1,204,037 tons, refined basis. 
» 997,940 tons, refined basis. 



* 496,804 tons, refined basis. 
6 3,626,130 tons, refined basis. 



• The " total quantity " shown in table 11 is the same as the total for " other foreign 
countries " shown in table 12, but the figures as reported by months do not alwavg agree 
there being an especially large discrepancy in the figures for the months of Julya na - Au- 
gust, which agree, however, for these two months combined. / 

/ 
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Exports. — The sugar situation in the United States in 1919 was 
unlike that in early 1920. Attempt to embargo exports in the latter 
period, unless preceded by securing by contract a supply of foreign 
raws, would probably have resulted only in reducing by that much 
the importation of raws which might occupy the idle capacity of 
refiners. In 1919 two-thirds of the Cuban crop, less such as might: be 
required for Cuban consumption, belonged by contract to the United 
States. The total Cuban crop amounted to 3,971,776 tons. Of this, 
136,958 tons were consumed in Cuba. Two-thirds of the remainder 
amounted to 2,556,545 tons. This, by embargo, could have been re*- 
tained in the United States. 

The Cubans, however, succeeded in securing permission to export a 
certain quantity direct to various foreign countries. Altogether this 
amounted to 49,212 tons, of which, however, only two-thirds, or 32,808 
tons, were finally charged against the share of the United States, the 
remainder being deducted from that belonging to the royal commis- 
sion. Figures are not available to show how Cuban exports were 
distributed over the months of the year. The total, converted to a 
refinecf basis, appears in Table 13 below. 

Sales made by the Sugar Equalization Board f. o. b. Cuba 
amounted to 150,105 tons, or, reduced to a refined basis, 139,598 tons. 
Of this total, 16,502 tons (15,347 refined basis) went to the United 
States. These sales were distributed over the year, as shown in the 
table below. 

Exports of refined sugar made by refiners by permission of the 
board are also shown in this table. Of the refined, only exports made 
by refiners appear. Data are not available to show wnat the exports 
by others amounted to. 

Table 13. — Exportation from United States and Cuba of sugars available to 
the United States, by months, so far as data make possible, 1919. 

(Sugars refined on toll for the royal commission are not here included; for these see Table 14. Quantities 
in tons of 2,240 pounds; raws on refined basis. Figures furnished by the United States Sugar Equal- 
ization Board.] 



Month. 



January. . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 



Total board's f. o. b. Cuba sales 

Leg board's sales to American buyers. 



Total exports. 



Raw. 



Cuba's 
exports. 



8 
8 
8 

$ 

I*) 



* 30, 511 



Equalization 

board's 

f. o. b. Cuba 

sales. 



8,318 
49,570 
33,963 
35,221 
12,526 



139,598 
* 15,347 



124,251 



Refined. 1 



16,449 
12,789 
15,252 
27,372 
16,541 
24,293 
20,755 
20,622 

9,257 
20,759 

5,044 



Total. 



( a ) 
(») 
( a ) 
( a ) 
(») 
( a ) 
<*) 

P> 

( a ) 

<*} 
(•) 

( a ) 



189,133 



343,895 



1 Exports by refiners only, as reported by refiners to the equalization board. 

3 Data showing distribution, by months, of Cuba's f. o. b. exports and of the equalization board's sales 
to American buyers are not available. 
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From the above table it is clear that very' considerable quantities 
of sugar which the United States might have retained were permitted 
to go elsewhere, even during the latter half of the year, at the height 
of the sugar shortage, though much, perhaps aft, 01 the refiners' 
exports of refined shipped after July 15 had been contracted prior 
to that date. 

If first consideration was to be given to the needs of the United 
States, encouragement of exports could be based only on the assump- 
tion that at the fixed price the supplies of the year would be greater 
than the demand. 

During the first three months of the year, when the policy encour- 
aging the exportation of sugar was formulated, supplies were passing 
out of the hands of refiners and producers at the rate of 81 pounds 
per capita per annum — a rate just sufficient to take the total supply 
estimated in November, 1918 (see p. 31), to be available for 1919, 
allowing nothing for the usual heavier demand later in the year. 
During April, May, and June, when exportation was continued, 
this movement of supplies f rJm producer and refiner was proceeding 
at the rate of 102 pounds per capita per annum. For the five- week 
period, March 30 to May 3, according to data issued by the board 
and published in current trade papers, this movement was at the 
rate of 97,958 short tons weekly, or at the rate of 97 pounds per 
capita per annum. This rate of movement was a more reliable index 
of availability of an exportable surplus for the year as a whole than 
were refiners' stocks, frequently cited by the trade as being unduly 
large. 

For a short time in the spring refiners' stocks were on the increase, 
and this increase was urged as a reason for encouraging exporta- 
tion. During these months, however, shipments of sugar refined on 
toll contracts by the refiners for the Royal Commission on the Sugar 
Supply were far behind the board's schedule of shipments. 

In the table below shipments of refined sugar to the royal com- 
mission, as scheduled by months and as actually made by months, 
are given. The scheduled shipments accumulated to the close of each 
month and the actual shipments and the arrearages so accumulated 
are also given. 

Table 14. — Royal commission sugar of the 1918-19 Cuban crop refined by 
American refiners on toll — scheduled and actual shipments of refined to the 
royal commission by months and accumulated arrearage at the close of each 
month, 1919. 

[Quantities in tons of 2,240 pounds. Data furnished by the United States Sugar Equalization Board.] 



Month. 



January... 
JFebruary. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 



Total. 



Scheduled 
shipments. 



22,000 
36,000 
53,000 
93,000 
55,000 
55,000 
45,000 
37,000 
35,000 
35,000 
34,000 



500,000 



Actual ship- 
ments. 



9,141 
21,026 
64,303 
73,591 
74,950 
40,810 

1,490 
12,800 
50,710 
39,075 
59,764 



447,660 



Scheduled 

shipments 

accumulated 

to close of 

month. 



22,000 
58,000 
111,000 
204,000 
259,000 
314,000 
359,000 
396,000 
431,000 
466,000 
5007000 
500,000 



Actual ship- 
ments ac- 
cumulated 
to close of 
month. 



9,141 
30,167 
94,470 
168,061 
243,011 
283,821 
285,311 
298, 111 
348,821 
387,896 
447,660 



Accumu- 
lated arrear- 
age at close 

of month. 



22,000 

48,859 

80,833 

109,530 

90,939 

70,989 

75,179 

110,689 

132,889 

117,179 

112,104 

52,340 
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No specific sugar, either raw or refined, was set aside as belonging 
to the royal commission but from time to time the Sugar Equalization 
Board credited the refiner with certain quantities of raw sugar — 107 
tons of raw to each 100 tons of refined which had been allocated to 
the royal commission. These allocations to the royal commission 
were made by the board as the commission exercised its option to 
take American refined sugar under its agreement with the refiners. 
The paragraph in this agreement which governs the allocation of 
raws reads : 

Delivery of rcvws. — That to the extent that the Royal Commission on the 
Sugar Supply exercises its option to take American refined sugar, an equiva- 
lent quantity of Cuban raws shall be transferred by the Royal Commission 
on the Sugar Supply to the American refiners through the American refiners' 
committee on the basis of paragraph 2, section 2, of page 3 of the Cuban con- 
tract dated October 24, 1918. 

This agreement also contemplated that refiners should be compen- 
sated for any expenses which might be incurred by them due to delay 
in the commission's taking its refined ^figar. It provides : 

Tormages. — Tonnage to load refined shall be furnished promptly by you and 
within the period for delivery of refined referred to in any notice of your avail- 
ing yourselves of any part of the option herein given. If tonnage is not so pro- 
vided you shall compensate us for interest, insurance, and storage, or at our 
option we shall have the privilege of sending the sugar to store for account, ex- 
pense, and risk of the Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply. 

As the refiner was credited with these raw sugars the same quanti- 
ties were deducted from the total charged to him. The remainder 
was the quantity charged as going to make up the quota which, under 
the percentage allotment, the, refiner was to receive during the year 
for refining on his own account. At the same timA he was charged 
with a quantity of refined sugar allocated to the royal commission, 
and not until delivery was made to the coihmission did he receive 
credit. However he might dispose of the refined sugar in his hands, 
the charge stood against the refiner and delivery must ultimately be 
made to the royal commission on all sugar on which it had declared 
its option. 

Following is the statement of the board covering the allocation of 
raws : 

There never were any specific raw sugars belonging to the royal commission 
in the hands of our refiners. From time to time refiners were credited 'with 
raws on account of the royal commission's refined allocations, on the basis of 
107 tons of raw sugar for 100 tons refined, and these amounts subtracted from 
the total raw sugars allotted to them. 

These credits for the respective months of 1919 were as f oUows : 

Long tons. 

Allocated on Mar. 6, January account 10, 700 

Allocated on Mar. 6, February account 51, 360 

Allocated on Apr. 4, March account — 56, 710 

Allocated on May 7, April account 99, 510 

Allocated on June 3, May account 58, 850 

Allocated on July 25, June account , 58, 850 

Allocated on October, balance in full 199, 020 

Total --^— 535,000 

Afterwards debited 21, 386 

Final credit 513, 614 
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Converting into refined the raws, as credited above by months, on 
the basis of 107 tons of raws to 100 tons of refined, and accumulating 
these credits by months, shows the following results, the same figures, 
it will be noted as the accumulated scheduled shipments from Febru- 
ary to June inclusive, shown in Table 14, above : 



Month for which credit is made. 



January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

October 

Total 



Monthly 
credit to 
refiners in 
terms of 
refined. 1 



10,000 
48,000 
53,000 
93,000 
55,000 
55,000 
186,000 



500,000 



Accumalated 
credit at 

close of each 
month. 



10, 000 
58,000 
111,000 
204,000 
259,000 
314,000 
500,000 



i Converted from raw into refined on the basis of 107 tons of raw to 100 tons of refined. 

Refiners' stocks of raw and refined sugars by months (except Feb- 
ruary and March) are given for the year 1919 in the following 
table : 

Table 15. — Refiners 9 stocks of raw and refined sugars by months (except for 

Feb. 1 and Mar. 1 *), 1919. 

[Quantities in tons of 2,240 pounds. Data furnished by the United States Sugar Equali- 
zation Board.] 



Month. 



1919. 

Jan. 1 

Apr. 1 

Mayl 

June 1 

Julyl 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 1 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 1 

Dec. 31 



Raw sugar 
in terms of 


Refined 


refined. 


sugar. 


18,522 


47,737 


99,407 


156,068 


172.343 


123,379 


187,210 


110,515 


141,074 


59,983 


107,267 


35,774 


79,656 


30,880 


51,749 


39,040 


51,459 


68,699 


51,217 


57,275 


13,566 


38,680 



Total 



66,259 
255,475 
295,722 
297,725 
201,057 
143,041 
110,535 

90,789 
120,158 
108,492 

52,246 



1 Figures not available. 

The stocks in the above table, it should be made clear ; were avail- 
able for use in the United States if the royal commission failed to 
provide shipping for their exportation. But only when taken in 
connection with what was due the royal commission on any given 
date do refiners' stocks for that date throw any light on the avail- 
ability of an exportable surplus for the year. Even then other 
factors must be considered — rapidity of inflow of raws as compared 
to total available raws, other available supplies for the year, and the 
probable future demand. 

Deducting from the above monthly stocks the arrearages of ship- 
ments to the royal commission, as shown for the close of each month 
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in Table 14, above, the net standing of the refiners' stocks appears 
as follows : 

Table 16. — Refiners' stocks, accumulated arrearage of shipments to the royal 
commission, and net standing of refiners' stocks, close of each month (except 
January and February 1 ), 1919. 

[Quantities in tans of 2,240 pounds.] 



Month. 



1919. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July.. i 

August t 

September . 

October 

November 

December 



Refiners' 

stocks of raw 

and refined on 

basis of refined, 

close of month. 



256,475 
295,722 
297,725 
201,057 
143,041 
110,535 

90,789 
120,158 
108,492 

52,246 



Accumulative 
arrearage of 
shipments to 
royal commis- 
sion close of 
month. 



80,833 

109,530 

90,939 

70,989 

75,179 

110,689 

132,889 

117,179 

112,104 

52,340 



Net standing 

of refiners' 

stocks, close of 

month. 



174,642 

186,192 

206,786 

130,068 

67,862 

2 154 

242,100 

2,979 

23*612 

294 



Figures not available. 



a Deficit. 



Below is shown in parallel columns refiners' stocks at the close of 
each month of 1919, less the accumulated arrearage of shipments 
of refined to the royal commission for the month, and the total ex- 
ports for the month, including the board's f . o. b. Cuba exports. 

Table 17. — Refiners' stocks (raw and refined), less arrearage of shipments of 
refined to royal commission, and total exports (exclusive of royal commission 
toll sugars) of raw and refined* 1 by months, 1919. 

[Quantities In tons of 2,240 pounds.] 



Month. 



Total exports 

of raw and 

refined. 1 



Refiners' stock, 

less arrearage 

of shipments 

of refined 

to royal 

commission. 



January . . 
February. 

March 

April.... 

May 

June 



1919. 



July. 

August 

September. 
October — 
November. 
December. . 



Total. 



16,449 
12,789 
15,252 
27,372 
16,541 
31,696 
64,875 
50,851 
40,606 
31,909 
5,044 



313,384 



174,642 

186,192 

206,786 

130,068 

67.862 

2 154 

2 42,100 

2,979 

2 3,612 

294 



i Data showing how the equalization board's f. o. b. Cuba sales of raws of 15,347 tons to American buyers 
were distributed by months are not available. Distribution of these sales over the months has been made 
in the proportion that each month's total sales bear to the year's total sales and deduction from each month 
made. The remainder shows approximately the sales for the month to other than American buyers. (See 
Table 13.) Cuba's exports of raws are not Included. 

« Deficit. 

The following table shows the amount of sugar in manufactures 
containing sugar exported in 1919 as compared with the vear 191ft. 
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This total of roundly 110,000,000 pounds, while not actually con- 
sumed by the people of the United States, is included in the con- 
sumption of sugar credited to this country in all consumption tables. 
Some limitation might have been placed on the exportation of 
these manufactures, though if confined to nonessentials it would 
have had no appreciable effect in augmenting the sugar supply. 

Table 18. — Cane-sugar content in articles exported, 1915 and 1919, 
[Data from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, Department of Commerce.] 



Article. 



Condensed and evaporated milk.. . 

Infant's food 

Medicinal preparations 

Chewing gum 

Confectionery 

Canned peaches 

All other canned fruits 

AH other preserved fruits 

Sirup 

Tobacco: 

Cigarettes 

Plug 

Smoking 

Pickles and sauces 

Perfumeries, etc 

Flavoring extracts and fruit juices. 



Total. 



12 months ending Dec. 31, 
1015. 



Weight of 
article. 



Pounds. 
12,774,898 
1,134,543 

0) 

481,568 
6,093,950 
0) 

(>) 

0) 
15,823,767 

3 22,815 
3,140,860 
0) 
0) 
0). 
0) 



Sugar 
content. 



Pounds, 

4,970,066 

291,527 

494,792 

273,977 

2,192,324 

0) 
5,500,127 
9,992 
12,192,014 

292 

73,640 

0) 
9,433 
550 
19,936 



26,028,670 



12 months ending Dec. 31, 
1919. 



Weight of 
article. 



Pounds. 
167,417,358 
1,350,871 

0) 

1,227,431 

3,766,249 

3,731,264 

12,685,675 

0) 
* 7, 978, 959 

3 5,693,208 
2,518,538 
2,780,057 

0) 
0) 
0) 



Sugar 
content. 



Pounds. 

71,809,978 
344,692 
734, 192 
277,515 

2,135,252 
308, 710 

1,103,340 

1,393,029 
32,364,932 

102,912 
40,717 

103,509 
17,565 

0) 
0) 



110,736,352 



1 Not reported. 



* Gallons. 



3 Thousands. 



That the sugar sent overseas by the War Department in 1919 is 
relatively unimportant is shown by the table below, which also 
shows quantities sent in 1917 and 1918, and to June 1, 1920. These 
quantities do not appear as exports in the supply-and-consumption 
tables of this report, and are therefore a part of the country's 
consumption. 

Table 19. — Sugar floated overseas by the War Department from Apr. 7, 1917, 

to June 1, 1920. 



Sugar. 



Cut loaf..... 
Granulated. 
Powdered . * 

Total. 



Total floated 
in 1917. 



Pounds. 

269,020 

6,743,000 

5,154 



7,017,174 



Total floated 
in 1918. 



Pounds. 

193,800 

120,105,657 

63,060 



,120,382,517 



Total floated 

from Jan. 1, 

1919, to May 1, 

1919. 



Pounds. 

441,900 
22,296,632 



22,738,532 



Total floated 
from May 1, 
1919, to June 
1,1920. 



Pounds. 

15,055 

2,250,106 

8,040 



2,273,201 



Total floated 

from Apr. 7, 

1917, to June 

1, 1920. 



Long tons. 
411 
67,587 
43 



68,041 



Quantities of sugar in possession of the War Department October 
15, 1919, are shown in the reports below, made by the department to 
the House of Eepresentatives. It will be recalled that considerable 
quantities of sugar in the possession of the department had been 
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disposed of to the public, through the Sugar Equalization Board, 
earlier in the year. (See p. 48.) 

October 22, 1919. 
The Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In accordance with the provisions of House resolution 836, which was 
referred to this office for report by House of Representatives reference slip 
dated October 18, 1919, the following report is submitted : 

(a) Sugar in possession of the War Department on hand in the United States 
October 15, 1919, 7,151,083 pounds. 

(6) In addition, there is a certain amount of sugar in possession of the War 
Department, located in the island possessions, Siberia, and Europe. Reliable 
data as to the amount of this sugar is not at hand, but steps have been taken 
to secure it at the earliest practicable date. 

A supplementary report will be made as soon as the data referred to in (&) 
above is available. 

Very respectfully, Newton D. Baker, 

Secretary of War. 

War Department, 
Washington, D. C, November 17, 1919. 

Sir : In accordance with the provisions of House resolution 336, and referring 
to previous report on the amount of sugar in possession of the War Department, 
dated October 22, 1919, the following supplementary report is made: 

Sugar in possession of the War Department Oct. 15, 1919. 

Pounds. 

United States _• 7, 151, 083 

American Expeditionary Forces, France 500,000 

American forces in Germany , 714, 019 

In Philippine Island 973, 120 

In Hawaii 68, 200 

In Siberia 247, 000 

Total granulated sugar 9, 653, 422 

In Philippines (centrifugal sugar) 341,215 

9, 994, 637 
All sugar in France was included in bulk sales to the French Govern- 
ment and unused portion will be delivered on Nov. 15; therefore, 
500,000 pounds should be deducted 500, 000 

Net amount in possession of War Department Oct. 15, 1919 9, 494, 637 

Very respectfully, 

P. C. March, 
General, Chief of Staff, 
Acting Secretary of War. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Consumption of manufacturers of nonessentials unchecked. — 
A considerable part of the year's consumption of sugar by manufac- 
turers of nonessentials should apparently have been diverted to 
householders and the manufacturers of essentials. "Figures taken 
from the Sugar Market Review show that at least one-fourth of thfr 
sugar consumed in the United States goes to the manufacturer of 
confectionery and other sweet stuffs." 82 Table below gives in detail 
the purchases of sugar by a group of manufacturers of essentials 
and nonessentials and hotels and restaurants for 1917, 1918, and the 

82 Quoted from Government Control Over Prices, published by the War Trade Board, 
1920, p. 85. 
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first 10 months of 1919, with comparison between the first 10-month 
period of the three years. The purchases of this group for the first 
10 months of 1919 were 27 per cent larger than their purchases for 
the first 10 months of 1917. The purchases of the manufacturers of 
essentials in this group were 37 per cent larger and of nonessentials 
20 per cent larger. Purchases as shown in this table were reported to 
the Federal Trade Commission. 



Table 20. — Sugar purchases of representative manufacturers and hotels and 
restaurants, 1917, 1918, and first 10 months of 1917, 1918, and 1919 — Manu- 
facturers grouped by character of products manufactured. 

(Quantities are comparative as to dates and groups of firms rather than absolute, since these firms consti- 
tute only a portion of the total number in the United States. They are, however, believed to be thor- 
oughly representative and to cover a large proportion of the purchases of these groups.] 



Total 

Manufacturers of nonessentials 

Candy 

Icecream 

Soft drinks 

Soda-fountain supplies 

Two or more above products manufac- 
tured by one firm 

Tobacco products 

Manufacturers of essentials 

Bakery goods 

Canned and preserved goods 

Condensed milk 

Medicines and drugs 

Soap 

Table sirups 

Hotels and restaurants 



Number 

of 
firms. 



3,529 



2,144 



1.030 
437 
348 

84 

234 
11 



992 



460 

326 

70 

99 

5 

33 



393 



1917 



Year (pounds). 



1,266,152,346 



695,322,026 



523,056,903 
37,366,177 
56,616,048 
26,850,793 

11,296,022 
38,138,083 



556,131,670 



211,669,807 
134,805,156 
153,966,909 

19,638,067 
842,276 

35,209,455 



14,698,650 



Last 2 months 
(pounds). 



193,579,739 



105,993,518 



86,217,733 
3,174,452 
5,628,975 
3,120,271 

1,830,629 
6,021,468 



85,000,107 



35,326,807 
19.566,508 
21,868.511 

2,739,158 
64,411 

5,434,712 



2,586,114 



First 10 months 
(pounds). 



1,072,572,607 



689,328,508 



436,839,170 
34,190,725 
52,966,073 
23,730,522 

9,465,393 
32,116,625 



471,131,563 



176,343,000 
115,238,648 
132,098,398 

16,898,909 
777,866 

29,774,743 



12,112,536. 





1918 


First 10 

months, 1919 

(pounds). 


Per cent 
of increase 


4 


Year 
(pounds). 


Last 2 

months 

(pounds). 


First 10 

months 

(pounds). 


over first 

10 
months, 

1917. 


Total 


1,218,770,365 


197,030,413 


1,021,739,952 


1,363,914,639 


27.2 








604,445,185 


102,297,929 


502,147,256 


706,215,278 


19.8 


Candy 


440,897,490 
39,755,027 
51,961.395 
25,497,877 

9,744,595 
36,588,801 


82,479,049 
4,059,152 
5,669,947 
3,430,262 

1,488,868 
5,170,651 


358,418,441 
35,695,875 
46,291,448 
22,067,615 

8,255,727 
31,418,150 


512,396,763 
48,325,072 
77,787,382 
29,747,848 

11,087,851 
26,870,362 




Tee cream ..,,,.., , . . . , 




Soft drinks 




Two or more above products 
manufactured by one firm . . . 
Tobacco Droducts 












Manufacturers of essentials, . , - T 


601,083,190 


92,788,930 


508,294,260 


643,959,983 


36.7 






Bakerv eoods 


183,520,789 
168,010,809 
193,341,855 

20,267,685 
1,040,600 

34,901,452 


31,564,788 
29,665,564 
22,230,485 

3,691,831 
173,512 

5,462,750 


151,956,001 
138,345,245 
171,111,370 

16,575,854 
867,088 

29,438,702 


191,878,210 
166,709,004 
218,743,609 

20,494,868 
1,490,444 

44,643,848 




Canned and preserved goods.. . 
Condensed milk 






Medicines and drugs 




Soap 




Table sirups 








Hotels and restaurants 


13,241,990 


1,943,554 


11,298,436 


13,739,378 


13.4 
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Table 21 below gives the stocks of sugar on certain dates in 1918 
and 1919 as reported to the Commission by a group of manufacturers, 
hotels, and wholesale grocers. While the stocks of wholesale grocers 
continued to decline throughout 1919 to November 1, as compared to 
, their 1918 stocks over the same period, the stocks of manufacturers 
from April 1 to November 1, 1919, continued to grow in comparison 
with their 1918 stocks during the same period. The stocks of manu- 
facturers of nonessentials became by November 1, 1919, double what 
they were on the corresponding date of 1918. 

The stocks of wholesale grocers increased only slightly from April 
1, 1919, to July 1, and from that date to November 1 continued to de- 
cline. On the latter date they were less than one-third of what they 
were on July 1, 1919. Stocks of manufacturers increased from Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, to September 1, with slight decreases on October 1 and 
November 1. With the exceptions of slight declines on September 
1 and October 1, the stocks of manufacturers of nonessentials rose 
from January 1 to November 1, 1919, when they were more than one- 
third larger than on January 1, and slightly larger than on July 1. 

Table 21. — Sugar stocks of representative manufacturers, wholesale grocers, 
and hotels on certain dates in 1918 and 1919, with the percentages of 1919 to 
1918 stocks. 

[Quantities are comparative as to dates and groups of firms rather than absolute, since these firms con- 
stitute only a portion of the total number in the United States. They are, however, believed to be 
thoroughly representative and to cover a large proportion of the stocks of these groups. Candy includes 
cocoa and chocolate; soda-fountain supplies includes extracts; bakery goods includes cereals; and medi- 
cines and drugs includes chemicals.] 





Num- 
ber 
of 

firms 
report- 
ing. 


Jan. 1. 


Apr. 1. 


• 


1918 


1919 


1918 


1919 


< 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Per 

cent 

of 

1918. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Per 

cent 

of 

1918. 


Total 


4,009 


157,429,275 


146,981,801 


93.5 


216,774,235 


188,215,575 


86.8 






Manufacturers 


2,040 


97,440,846 


84,924,138 


87.2 


123,586,018 


99,030,786 


80.1 






Nonessentials 


1,228 


39,361,777 


38,743,697 


98.4 


53,837,688 


47,357,546 


88.0 






Candy 


631 
262 
171 

30 

123 
11 


20,884,383 
2,375,767 
1,620,639 

807,398 

868,645 
13,304,945 


23,766,597 
3,822,789 
3,207,863 

471,139 

157,278 
7,328,031 


113.8 
160.9 
197.9 

58.4 

42.7 
55.1 


30,715,822 
4,291,243 
1,454,272 

165,996 
14,215,406 


27,680,328 
3,280,533 
6,962,094 

852,126 

469,219 
8,113,246 


90.1 


Ice cream 


109.5 


Soft drinks 


162.2 


Soda - fountain sup- 
plies 


58.6 


Four commodities 
above (nonsegre- 
gated) 


28.3 




57.1 


Essentials 


812 


58,079,069 


46,180,441 


79.6 


69,748,330 


51,673,240 


74.1 






Bakery goods 


381 

263 

68 

63 

4 

23 


24,165,422 

14,822,619 
15,400,805 

1,683,240 
139,224 

1,867,759 


15,245,862 

17,019,313 
10,416,239 

1,397,072 
140,059 

1,961,896 


63.1 

114.8 

67.6 

83.0 

100.6 

105.0 


24,008,573 

20,522,799 
21,096,148 

2,486,063 
205,635 

1,429,112 


16,180,481 

16,250,606 

15,647,328 

1,693,302 
on ooo 

1,810,5(24 


67.4 


Canned and preserved 
goods 


79.2 


Condensed milk 

Medicines and drugs. . 
Soap 


74.2 
68.1 
44.3 


Table sirups 


126.7 






Wholesale grocers 


267 
1,702 


951,327 
59,037,102 


610,062 
61,447,601 


64.1 
104.1 


845,521 
92,342,696 


612,048 
88,572,741 


72.4 
95.9 
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Table 21. — Sugar stocks of representative manufacturers, wholesale grocers, 
and hotels on certain dates in 1918 and 1919, with the percentages of 1919 to 
1918 stocks— Continued. 





Julyl. 


Sept. 1. 




1918 


1919 


1918 


1919 




Quantity 
(pounds). 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Per 

cent 

of 

1918. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Per 

cent 

of 

1918. 


Total 


257,883,826 


213,047.468 


82.6 


259,769,831 174.657.771 


67. 2 






— » - 1 • - 




Manufacturers 


146,209,415 


120,236,581 


82.3 


116,783,334 


128,034,285 


109.6 






Nonessentials 


61,535,618 


61,456,988 


99.9 


44,731,032 


59,928,589 


134.0 






Candy 


31,755,684 

6,734,785 

4,135,293 

582,755 

239,736 
18,087,365 


39,267,061 

4,669,594 

6,658,045 

954,971 

627,105 
9,280,212 


123.7 

69.3 

161.0 

163.9 

26.2 
51.3 


23,024,248 

5,279,725 

3,293,179 

528.961 

349,396 
12,255,523 


37,101,600 
5,636,725 

O, O40, VuV 

823,271 

607,157 
10,212,867 


161.1 


Ice cream 


106.8 


Soft drinks 


168.4 


Soda-fountain supplies 

Four commodities above (non- 
segreeated) 


155.6 
173.8 


Tobacco products 


83.3 






Essentials 


84,673,797 


58,779,593 


69.4 


72,052,302 


68,105,696 


94.fr 






Bakery goods 


27,643,629 
33,336,454 
16,942,171 

2,412,424 
169,432 

4,169,687 


22,176,589 
19,247,315 
14,098,503 

1,458,498 
221,300 

1,577,388 


80.2 
57.7 
83.2 
60.5 
130.6 
37.8 


17,926,335 
31,313,195 
17,787,036 

1,907,765 
228,471 

2,889,500 


19,492,681 
24,337,369 
18,731,450 

1,451,777 
241,027 

3,851,392 


108.7 


Canned and preserved goods. . 
Condensed milk 


77.7 
105.3 


Medicines and drugs 


76.1 


Soap 


105. ft 


Table syrups 


133.3 






Hotels and restaurants 


1,008,976 
110,665,435 


787,776 
92,023,111 


78.1 ! 696,514 

83.2 142.289.983 


1,015,434 
45,608,052 


145.8 


Wholesale grocers 


32.1 






' ' 







Oct. 1. 


Nov. 1. 


« 


1918 


1919 


1918 


1919 




Quantity 
(pounds). 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Per 

cent 

of 

1918. 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Quantity 
(pounds). 


Per 

cent 

of 

1918. 


Total 


188,311,987 


146,614,720 


77.9 


175,596,041 


144,035,341 


82.0 






Manufacturers 


93,290,674 


115,364,120 


123.7 


78,567,630 


112,138,160 


142.7 






Nonessentials 


36,665,659 


58,483,819 


159.5 


30,434,619 


62,267,493 


204.6 






Candy 


20,040,773 

4,565,480 

2,240,030 

373,468 

311,765 
9, 134, 143 


34,536,853 
5,349,338 
4,602,109 
1,032,497 

445,724 
12.517.298 


172.3 
117.2 
205.4 
276.5 

143.0 
137.0 


16.569,937 

4,212,770 

2,747,445 

306,056 

199,125 
6,399,286 


29,252,300 

4,962,090 

11,753,072 

883,228 

391,983 
15,024,820 


176.5 


Ice cream ' 


117.8 


Soft drinks 


427.7 


Soda-fountain supplies 

Four commodities above (non- 
segregated) 


288.5 
196.9 


Tobacco products 


234.8 








Essentials 


56,625,015 


56,880,301 


100.5 


48,133,011 


49,870,667 


103.6 






Bakery goods 


13,843,216 
24,104,595 
14,016,316 

1,959,122 
123,043 

2,578,723 


18,226,564 
20,119,739 
14,962,668 

1,591,020 
83,667 

1,896,643 


131.7 
83.5 

106.8 
81.2 
68.0 
73.5 


12,035,951 
19, 185, 184 
12,487,792 

1,594,338 
134,734 

2,695,012 


14,964,730 
17,447,816 
14,474,675 

1,598,654 
63,383 

1,321,409 


124.3 


Canned and preserved goods. . 
Condensed milk 


90.9 
115.9 


Medicines and drugs 


100.3 


Soap 


470.4 


Table sirups 


49.0 






Hotels and restaurants 


606,986 
94,414,327 


989,387 
30,261,213 


163.0 
32.1 


527,660 
96,500,751 


1,015,045 
30,882,136 


192.4 


Wholesale grocers 


32.0 




• 
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Distribution uneven. — As pointed out elsewhere, a much more 
even distribution from refiner and producer in point of both time 
and place could have been realized had control over the 1919-20 
beet and Louisiana cane sugar been secured. The Louisiana cane 
sugar had for the most part prompt marketing, with some holding 
back reported in the early part 01 the campaign until the question 
of price had been settled. (See table below for movement from 
Dec. 1 on.) The geographical distribution was not good, since con- 
siderable quantities of this sugar were permitted to go long distances 
north and Deet sugars overlap into the south. 

Table 22. — Movement of 1919-20 Louisiana cane-sugar crop. 

[Quantities in tons of 2,240 pounds.] 



Month and year. 



Dec. 1,1919.. 
Jan. 1, 1920. . 
March 1, 1920 



Produc- 
tion 
to date. 



45,873 
101.413 
103,749 



Sales to date. 



Quan- 
tity. 



Percent 
of pro- 
duction 
to date. 



40,449 

97,298 

102,050 



88.18 
95.94 
98.36 



Percent 

of total 

crop. 1 



37.44 
90.06 
94.46 



Stocks on date. 



Quan- 
tity. 



5,424 
4,115 
1,699 



Percent 
of pro- 
duction 
to date. 



11.82 
4.06 
1.64 



i Total 1919-20 crop, 108,036 tons. 

The movement of beet sugar in 1919, taking the crop as a whole, 
was rapid as compared with the movement of other years. About 
59 per cent of the total season's crop passed out of the producers' 
hands before December 31, as compared with an average of 35 per 
cent for the five years just preceding. This, however, loes not tell 
quite the whole story. Production may have been little more 
rapid than sales in these previous years, and only small stocks of 
sugar may have been on hand. Statistics are not available on this 
point, except for one date in one crop year. The stocks, January 1, 
1919, are known to have been large, 464,000 tons. The sales up to 
that date were only 29 per cent of the total 1918-19 crop. The sales 
of the 1917-18 crop up to January 1, 1918, were about 48 per cent. 
What the stocks were on that date is not known. It is evident, how- 
ever, that in the year 1919 considerable stocks of beet sugar were on 
hand on various dates, as the table below (Table 23) makes clear. 
If the table showed the movemeiit by individual companies the hold- 
ing of stocks would be more apparent. There is complaint that lack 
of transportation facilities caused the piling up of stocks in some 
cases. On the other hand, complaint has come from dealers that 
they were unable to get sugar from these companies even though they 
furnished the trucks to haul it away. 
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Table 23. — Movement of 1019-20 beet-sugar crop. 
[Quantities in tons of 2,240 pounds.] 



Month and year. 



Sept. 1, 1919 
Oct. 1. 1919. 
Nov. 1, 1919 
Deo. 1, 1919. 
Jan. 1, 1920. 
Mar. 1, 1920. 



Produc- 
tion 
to date. 



14,466 
52,176 
226,721 
450,427 
604,267 
647,882 



Sales to date. 



Quan- 
tity. 



6,694 
38,247 
129,009 
272,773 
379,942 
611,824 



Percent 
of pro- 
duction 
to date. 



46.28 
73.30 
66.90 
60.56 
62.88 
79.00 



Percent 

of total 

crop.* 



1.03 
5.90 
19.89 
42.06 
58.58 
78.91 



Stocks on date. 



Quan- 
tity. 



7,771 

13,929 

97,712 

177,654 

224,325 

136,058 



Percent 
of pro- 
duction 
to date. 



53.72 
26.70 
43.10 
39.44 
37.12 
21.00 



i Total 1919-20 crop, 648,617 tons. 

Speculation. — Dealing in " secondhand " sugars, which began to 
be a disturbing factor in the handling of sugar by the middle of 
1919, was assuming large proportions by the last quarter of the 
year. 

The table below shows the extent to which a group of 12 sugar 
speculators in Chicago was dealing in "secondhand " sugar October 
to December j 1919 : 

Table 24. — Purchases and sales of a group of sugar jobbers in Chicago show- 
ing class of producers or dealers from whom purchases and to whom sales 
were made, fourth quarter, 1919. 

[Purchases and sales of each firm as reported to the Commission by that flnnj 
PURCHASES, FOURTH QUARTER, 1919. 



2. 
3. 

i4. 



15. 
6. 

[I: 



10. 

ii. 

12. 



Sugar jobber (each number represents a firm). 



Total. 



From refiners 
and producers. 



Pounds. 



1,283,000 

1,055,489 

80,293 

536,546 



940,854 
1,240,379 
3,958,820 



9,095,381 



3,892,500 
1,593,700 
2,454,262 



Per 

cent 

of 

total, 



31.7 

62.1 

2.3 

77.9 



80.9 
68.1 
53.0 



42.9 



91.0 
60.4 
94.1 



From other su- 
gar jobbers and 
dealers. 



Pounds. 



Per 

cent 

of 
total. 



2,766,950 
643,484 

3,414,556 
152,451 
818, 129 
222,309 
580,939 

3,513,008 



68.3 
37.9 
97.7 
22.1 
100.01 
19.1 
31.9 
47.0 



12,111,826, 57.1 



383,100> 9.0 

1,043,8001 39.6 

152,988 5.9 



Total. 



Pounds. 



4,049,950 
1,698,973 

u, 4v4, 84" 

688,997 

818,129 

1,163,163 

1,821,318 

7,471,828 



21,207,207 



4,275,600 
2,637,500 
2,607,250 



Per 

cent 

of 

total. 



100 

100 

100- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



100 



100 
100 
100 



Total 

Grand total , 



7,940,462 



83.4 



1,579,888 



16.6 



9,520,350 



17,036,843 



55.4 



13,691,714 



44.6 



30,727,557 



100 



100 
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Table 24, — Purchase* and sates by a group of sugar jobbers in Chicago show- 
ing doss of producers or dealers from whom purchases and to whom sales 
were made, fourth quarter, 1919 — Continued. 



SALES, FOURTH QUARTER, 1919. 



1 I 

TAf-etAilm Tomaimbc-  To wholesale ' 

toifn. i grocers. i 

Sugar Jobber (each ; j j !- 

omnber repre- < „^ «_ ; „_ ' 

teat* a firm;. 



To 



| TotaL 



1 




 Per 
Pounds. •Jf * j Pounds, j ^ 

total.! j total. 



3,674,195 



Per 



7.2 2,223,111 



S3, 000 
005,005] 
453, 871 
723,757 



j Per 



, Per j ! Per I } Per 

Pounds. ; <*■* ' Pound*, j °J t Pounds. «»* 

otaL total, total 



202,788 
2,743,906 



19.9> 7,145,438 38.6 4,080,843 



61.7 

5.8 

27.7 

7a'&: 

7L5j 



total. 



986,784 
222,438 
470,966 
161,549 
120,085 



ir 



16,51 16,000 
39.9* 2,094,021 



T 



26. 5J 173,732 
13- S 94,433 
21.5] 1,102,295 

25.1! 

11.9 168,000 



1.3 
30.51 



22.0 3,612,451 



38,400* 
2,035,591 



4.6 3,762,000 

5.9 1,605,744 

5a 5 2,184,100 

642,900 

16.61 1,011,842 

1,199,902 

3.1 1,232,921 

29.6 6,873,518 



19.518,512,927 100 



100> 
100 
100- 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



10. 
11. 
12. 



Total 



15,544 



6.0 216,549 



84.1 25,351 



9.9 



257,444 



15,544 



6.CV 216,549 84.1! 25,351 



9.9 



Grand total... 3,689,739 



19. 7| 7,361,987 



39.2 4,106,194 



21.9 



3,612,451 



19.218,770,371 



100 



257,444 100 



100 



Out of a total of 30,727,557 pounds purchased during this fourth 

Suarter by 11 of these firms, 44.6 per cent were purchased from other 
ealers; only a little more than one-half came from refiners and 
producers. Eight firms purchased 57 per cent of a total of over 
21,000,000 pounds from other sugar jobbers and dealers. One firm 
made all of its purchases, 818,129 pounds, from other dealers in- 
stead of from refiners and producers. 

Of the total sales of nine firms of this Chicago group of sugar 
jobbers, amounting to 18,770,371 pounds, 41 per cent were made to 
other sugar jobbers and to wholesale grocers. One wholesale middle- 
man between producer. and retailer or manufacturer should have 
sufficed in times when sugar was so scarce. 

A somewhat similar situation appears in New Orleans, as shown 
by the table below : 
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Table 25. — Purchases and sales by a group of sugar jobbers in New Orleans 
showing class of producers or dealers from whom purchases and to whom 
sales were made, fourth quarter, 1919. 

[Purchases and sales of each Ann as reported to the Commission by that firm.] 

PURCHASES, FOURTH QUARTER, 1919. 





From refiners 
and producers. 


From other su- 
gar jobbers and 
dealers. 


Total. 


Sugar jobber (each number represents a firm). 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


Pounds. 


Per 
cent 

of 
total. 


Pounds. 


Per 
cent 

of 
total. 


1 


378,250 
3,414,351 
1,066,240 

666,050 


6.5 
90.6 
48.8 

9.6 


5,482,450 

355,097 

1,118,950 

6,276,150 


93.5 

9.4 

51.2 

90.4 


5,860,700 
3,769,448 
2,185,190 
6,942,200 


100 


2 


100 


3 


100 


4 


100 






Total 


5,524,891 


29.513.232.647 


70.5 


18,757,538 


100 






r - I 




5 


10,223,413 
6,327,581 


91.7 
58.6 


919,713 
4,487,258 


8.3 
41.5 


11,143,126 
10,814,839 


100 


6 


100 


7.. 




8 




























Total 


16,550,994 


75.4 


5,406,971 


24.6 


21,957,965 


100 






Grand total 


^2,075,885 


54.2 


18,639,618 


45.8 


40,715,503 


100 







SALES, FOURTH QUARTER, 1919. 



Sugar jobber (each 
number repre- 
sents a firm). 


To retailers. 

• 


To manufac- 
turers. 


To wholesale 
grocers. 


To sugar 
jobbers. 


Total. 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

55.0 
54.1 
53.9 
39.0 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 
total. 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


1 


389,844 

7,709 

620,904 

1,695,175 


6.3 

.2 

20.7 

23.1 


971,456 
1,074,611 

654,500 
1,863,483 


15.7 
28.5 
21.9 
25.4 


3,398,125 
2,038,089 
1,611,750 
2,860,110 


1,424,764 
649,030 
105,000 
913,382 


23.0 

17.2 

3.5 

12.5 


6,184,189 
3,769,439 
2,992,154 
7,332,150 


100 


2 


100 


3 


100 


4 


100 






Total 


2,713,632 


13.4 


4,564,050 


22.5 


9,908,074 


48.9 


3,092,176 


15.2 


20,277,932 


100 






5 






















6 






















7 


749,608 


15.2 


1,878,322 
243,722 


38.2 
3.8 


1,119,268 
6,093,905 


22.7 
93.8 


1,173,807 
156,108 


23.9 
2.4 


4,921,005 
6,493,735 


100 


8 


100 










Total 


749,608 


6.6 


2,122,044 


18.6 


7,213,173 


63.2 


1,329,915 


11.6 


11 414 740 


100 




"• v — i — i - — 




Grand total... 


3,463,240 


10.9 


6,686,094 


21.1 


17,121,247 


64.0 


4,422,091 


14.031,692,672 


100 



Section 6. Supply and demand situation, early in 1920. 

Estimates of supplies available for 1920. — At the opening of 
1920 refiners' stocks of sugar were low. All the old-crop sugar had 
been delivered to the refiners and had been largely refined and deliv- 
ered to purchasers. As shown below (Table 26), there remained in 
refiners' hands, raw and refined, 52,246 tons (refined basis). There 
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was still due the royal commission on its toll contracts with the re- 
finers 32,353 tons, leaving a net balance of 19,893 tons to apply on 
the new year's supplies. Of the Louisiana crop there remained to 
be marketed, according to estimates made at that time, 5,770 tons, 
and of the beet sugar, 313,361 tons. 

The 1919-20 Cuban crop was estimated January 1 at 4,300,000 tons, 
raw basis. Of this probably 1,000,000 tons, based on trade estimates,* 3 
had been contracted for by foreign buyers, to be shipped either 
directly to foreign countries or to American refiners to be refined 
on toll. 

The estimates of sugar crops produced elsewhere which were 
thought available for United States consumption are shown in the 
table below, which sets forth what appeared January 1 to be the sup- 
plies available to the United States for the year 1920 : 

Table 26. — Estimated sugar supplies available to the United States in 1920, 

and probable consumption. 

[Estimate made as of January 1, 1990.] 



Estimated Cuban crop (1919-20) 

Estimated Cuban consumption 

Estimated under contract to foreign buyers 

Estimated total Cuban crop not directly available to the United States 

Estimated balance Cuban crop available for United States in competition with foreign buyers 

Hawaii (estimated shipments to United States) 

Porto Rico (estimated shipments to United States) ,, 

Louisiana (estimated raws, 1920-21 crop) 

Philippines (estimated shipments to United States) 

Miscellaneous foreign raws (estimated available) 

Estimated total supplies of raw sugar available to United States 

Equivalent in terms of refined 

Refiners' stocks (refined basis) 52,246 

Less stocks due royal commission. 32,353 

Balance refiners' stocks 

Louisiana (estimated balance 1919-20 crop) 

Louisiana (estimated direct consumption, 1920-21 crop) 

Beet (estimated balance 1919-20 crop) 

Beet (estimated proportion 1920-21 crop available before Dec. 31) 

Estimated total available for United States consumption (no allowance made for 
refined exports) 

Pounds per capita available for consumption, based on a population of 100,400,000 for July 1, 
1920 « 



Tons of 

2,240 
pounds. 



4,300,000 



150,000 
U, 000, 000 



1,150,000 



13,150,000 

500,000 

427,000 

46,000 

96,000 

95,000 



4,314,000 



4,012,020 



19,893 

5,904 

111,000 

270,058 

295,856 



4,714,731 



99*3 



* Quantity of Cuban crop estimated by the trade under contract Jan. 1, 1920, to buyers other than Ameri- 
can may be much too low. President Menocal of Cuba in a cablegram to Senator McNary, Jan. 6, estimated 
the total quantity under engagement (to buyers both of the United States and other countries) at 2,250,000 
tons. It has been generally assumed that the quantity under contract to American buyers was relatively 
•mall on that date. 

1 Based on the preliminary figure of 105,683,108 for Jan. 1, 1920, announced by the Bureau of the Census, 
Oot. 7, 1920. 

The above table, on the basis of the earlier crop estimates^ which 
were later reduced, showed available 99 pounds per capita per 
annum, on the basis of a population of 106,400,000. This allowed 
for relatively small engagements and for no further buying on the 

u As early as Sept. 23, 1919, the Sugar Equalization Board estimated the quantity con- 
tracted for by foreign buyers as one-third or the total Cuban crop. (See letter of board, 
p. 133.) This estimate, however, was reduced to slightly less than one-fourth of the crop 
by George A. Zabriskie, president of the board, in his testimony before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, United States Senate, Oct. 18, 1919. 
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part of foreign buyers and for no exports of refined other than the 
sugar purchased as raws by foreign buyers and refined by American 
refiners on toll. Ninety-nine pounds per capita was admittedly a 
larger consumption for the United States than could be expected 
out of the total supply without severe competition in the world's 
market and a sharp bidding up of prices. As a matter of fact, there 
might be considerable additional buying of raws on the part of 
foreign countries, and unless an embargo was put in force consid- 
erable exports o£ refined in addition to the above toll sugars could 
be expected. On the other hand, the extent to which high prices in 
this country would attract to the United States sugars under con- 
tract to other countries, as well as free sugars not ordinarily avail- 
able to the United States, was an unknown factor. 

The value of the estimate lies in what appeared to be available 
at that time had the United States been disposed again to attempt 
collective buying, even at the hazard of somewhat enhancing the 
price and likewise disposed to forbid exportation. 

Supplies and consumption, first quarter. — The supplies of sugar 
and its consumption the first quarter of 1920 ? with the figures for 
the corresponding quarter of 1919, are shown in the table below : 

Table 27. — Sugar supply and consumption in the United States first quarter, 

1920, with comparative data, first quarter, 1919. 

[Basic figures, 1920, except those for 1919-20 beet and Louisiana cane sugars, which were reported to the 

Commission, furnished by Willett & Gray.] 



STOCKS, OPENING OP PERIOD. 



Refiners' raws (refined basis) 

Refiners' refined 

B eet sugar 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar. 



Total stocks, opening of period 1 

RECEIPTS AND PRODUCTION FOR PERIOD. 



Refiners' receipts (refined basis) 

Beet-sugar production 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar production 

Receipts foreign raw ana washed sugars to direct consumption. 
Receipts Hawaiian refined sugar 



Total supplies for period . 



STOCKS, CLOSE 07 PERIOD. 



Refiners' raws (refined basis) 

Refiners' refined 

Beet sugar 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar. 



Total stocks, close of period. 



CONSUMPTION FOR PERIOD. 

Refiners' sales 

Beet-sugar sales 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar sales 



Tons of 2,240 pounds. 



Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 1,1920. 



13,566 

38,680 

224,325 

4,115 



280,686 



1 1,067,015 
44,350 

6,623 
49,117 

2,211 



1,450,002 



* 111,650 
* 38,680 

* 116,751 



267,081 



968,931 

« 151,924 

10,738 



Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 1,1919. 



18,522 

47,737 

464.000 

85,000 



615,259 



927,349 

19.905 

6,000 

6,788 

3,805 



1,579,106 



99,407 

156,068 

272,468 

6,000 



533,943 



738,133 

211,437 

85,000 



i Atlantic ports (New York, Boston, Philadelphia), period closing Apr. 1; remaining ports, period 
closing Apr. 3. 
* Data on refined stocks not available; stocks equivalent to those on Jan. 1, are assumed. 
' Stocks based on sales as reported for January and February, and estimated for March. 
« Sales for March based on trade estimates. 
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Table 27. — Sugar supply and consumption in the United States, etc. — Continued. 



consumption fob period— continued. 



Sales foreign raw and washed sugars to direct consumption. 
Sales Hawaiian refined 



Total sales 

Lftss refined exports. 



Total consumption for period. 
Pounds per capita consumption 



Tons of 2,240 pounds. 



Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 1, 1920. 



49, 117 
2,211 



1,182,921 
1156,646 



1,026,275 



3 21.6 



Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 1, 1919. 



6,788 
3,806 



1,045,163 
« 97, 101 



948,062 



4 20.2 



i As reported by the Treasury Department; includes a balance of 32,353 tons due the royal commission 
on its 1918-19 contract. 

* Exported through refiners. 

s Based on a population of 106,400,000, for July 1, 1920. See note 2, Table 26. 

* Based on a population of 105,000,000, for July 1, 1919. See note 3, Table 5. 

The table shows how low were the stocks of sugar in primary 
hands as compared with the year previous. Much less of the beet 
and Louisiana cane was on hand than is usual at this time of the year. 
On the other hand, receipts and production during the quarter were 
much larger, and the stocks at the close of the period much smaller, 
than for the same quarter in 1919, thus showing larger supplies going 
to consumption. But again, exports increased over those of 1919 by 
60 per cent. A considerable part of these exports may have been the 
sugar of foreign buyers purchased in Cuba and refined here on toll. 

The rate of consumption per capita per annum during the quarter, 
based on the flow of sugar out of primary hands, was 86.4 pounds — 
5.6 pounds more than in the same quarter of 1919. It is doubtful, 
however, whether household consumption was any larger than or 
even as large as the year before. There are evidences of a very 
uneven distribution of sugar for household use, some fortunate chain 
stores and other dealers being able to secure it, and many other stores 
being without it much of the time, consequently some householders 
doubtless laid in more than a customary supply, while others went 
without. 

On the other hand the manufacturer was relatively well sup- 
plied, and there are evidences of considerable supplies in the hands of 
the sugar jobber. Since sugar on leaving primary hands is counted 
as consumed, the hoarding of sugar, either by dealer, manufacturing 
consumer, or domestic consumer makes the consumption appear 
larger for the time than it actually is, and smaller at a later date. 

Sugar consumption by manufacturers. — The chief difficulty that 
the wholesale grocer must meet in supplying himself with sugar is 
his competition with the sugar-consuming manufacturer. Larger 
manufacturers are securing their sugar direct from the refiners, 
either buying it in the form of raws and having it refined on toll, or 
buying it in large quantities from the refiner often contracting for 
it months ahead of time of delivery. 

Not only is the competitive position of the manufacturer in the 
purchase of sugar superior to that of the wholesale grocer, but in the 
sale of his product there is less opposition to an advance in price, and 
perhaps not any greater falling off of sales, due to an advance, than 
is the case in the sale of sugar. 
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Figures are not available to show what the consumption of sugar 
by manufacturers at the present time is. Estimates for all manufac- 
turers vary from one-fifth to two-thirds of the total consumption 
and for the manufacturers of nonessentials are given as high as one- 
fourth or more. (See pp. 23, 24.) 

So long as the demand for sugar at a moderate price is greater 
than the supply, its use in nonessential products should be curtailed. 
Many substitutes are available to the sugar-consuming manufac- 
turer, which are not deleterious, and which would be more largely 
used, were all manufacturers alike required to use them. 

Supplies and consumption, April and May. — Sugar supplies 
and consumption for April and May of 1920, bringing statistics down 
to the latest date possible, are shown in the table below. 

Table 28. — Sugar supply and consumption in the United States, April-May 

and ,January-May, 1920. 

Basic figures on refiners' receipts and stocks furnished by Willett & Gray; other figures reported to the 

Commission or based on estimates as indicated.] 



STOCKS, OPENING OF PERIOD. 

Refiners' raws (refined basis) 

Refiners' refined » 

Beet sugar 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar 



Total stocks, opening of period 

RECEIPTS AND PRODUCTION FOR PERIOD. 



Refiners' receipts (refined basis) * 

Beet-sugar production . <. 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar production 

Receipts foreign raw and washed sugars to direct consumption . 
Receipts Hawaiian refined sugars 



Tons of 2,240 pounds. 



Apr. 1 to 
Xunel. 



111*650 

38,680 

116,751 



267,081 



771,659 



Jan. 1 to 
June 1. 



13,566 

38,680 

224,325 

4,115 



28,843 
• 2,049 



Total supplies for period , 

STOCKS, CLOSE OF PERIOD. 

Refiners' raws (refined basis) * 

Refiners' refined » 

Beet sugar 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar 



1,070,532 



Total stocks, close of period 

CONSUMPTION FOR PERIOD. 



Refiners' sales 

Beet-sugar sales -. 

Louisiana direct consumption sugar sales 

Sales foreign raw and washed sugars to direct consumption. 
Sales Hawaiian refined 



Total sales 

Less refined exports 6 . 



Total consumption for period. 



Pounds per capita consumption, based on a population of 106,400,000 for July 1, 
1920 • 



87,184 
38,680 
52,751 



178,615 



796,125 
« 64,000 



28,843 
2,949 



891,917 
152,704 



739,213 



15.6 



280,686 



1,838,674 
44,350 

6,623 
77,980 

5,160 



2,253,453 



87,184 
38,680 
52,751 



178,615 



1,765,056 

215,924 

10,738 

77,960 

5,160 



2,074,838 
309,350 



1,765,488 



37.2 



i Data on refined stocks not available; stocks equivalent to those on Jan. 1, are assumed. # 

* Atlantic ports (New York, Boston, Philadelphia), period closing June 3; remaining ports, period clos- 
ing May 29. 

> As reported by the Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States for April and May, 
1920. 
« Exact data not available; figure estimated. 

• As reported by the Treasury Department. Total exports for the 5 months include a balance of 32,353 
tons due the royal commission on its 1918-19 contract. 

•Based on a population of 106,400,000, for July 1, 1920. See note 2, Table 26. 

19919—20 6 
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Consumption during the first five months of the year was 37.2 
pounds per capita, or at the rate of 89 pounds per capita per annum, 
a rate of consumption slightly less than that of the first six 
months of 1919. The consumption for April and May was 15.6 
pounds per capita, or at the rate per annum of 94 pounds, about 8 
pounds fess than the rate for the second quarter of 1919. 

The exports were running equal to those of last year, including 
in the latter the shipments which were refined for the royal com- 
mission on toll. 

The total remaining supplies from sources which customarily 
furnish the United States with sugar from June 1 to the close of 
the year were smaller than the year before. Cuba had, June 5, 
1920, an estimated balance of supply of 1,093,591 tons, as against 
1,894,630 tons on this date last year. This, of course, did not mean 
that this total deficit would necessarily fall on the United States, 
but undoubtedly if the estimate was correct it meant considerable 
reduction in what was yet available from Cuba, as compared with 
that available following June 5, 1919. Considerably less of the 
beet sugar was in stock than on June 1, 1919. The remaining sup- 
plies from Hawaii and Porto Rico would probably not greatly ex- 
ceed those available after June 1, 1919. 

The chief hope in the situation at the beginning of June, 1920, 
so far as supply was concerned, was, first, that the higher price 
would attract considerable quantities from sources not ordinarily 
supplying this country ; second, that the new crop of domestic cane 
and beet sugars available before the close of the year would be large ; 
and, third, that there might be unusually large stocks, accumulated 
by dealers, speculators, or consumers, which would form an addi- 
tional invisible supply. 

The table below shows what, as reported by Willett & Gray, 
the importations of raw sugars, by countries, had been in 1920, up 
to June 1 : 

Table 29. — Importation, raw sugars, by countries from which imported, Jan. 1 

to June I, 1 1920. 

[Figures as published by Willett & Gray, in tons of 2,240 pounds each; all sugars on raw basis.] 



Countries from which imported. 



Insular possessions of the United States: 

Porto Rico 

Philippines 

Hawau 

St. Croix 



Cuba 

Foreign countries other than Cuba:' 

British West Indies 

Demerara 

Central America 

Surinam 

Mexico, Central America, etc 

Santo Domingo 

Braiil 

b Peru 

Europe 

Java 



Quantities. 



193,324 
3,699 

215,423 
4,476 



559 

5,079 

5,036 

97 

26,520 

43,094 

22,449 

33,950 

7,645 

2,150 



416,922 
1,352,976 



i Receipts at Savannah, New Orleans, and Galveston are for period closing May 29 ; 1920. 

* No duplication is involved iirthe figures in the various items for Central America. Mexico, and Java. 
The countries from which imports come are grouped by Willett & Gray variously for the different ports of 
the United States, and it is not possible in combining the imports to wholly segregate these countries. 
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Table 29. — Importation, raw sugars, by countries from which imported, Jan. 1 

to June 1, 1920— Continued. 



Countries from which imported. 



Foreign countries other than Cuba— Continued. 

Java. Mexico, etc 

China .. 

Sundries 



Unclassified i. 
Total... 



Quantities. 



210 

101 

6,180 



153,100 
116,720 



2,088,784 



i Receipts at Galveston and Savannah which are not segregated by Willett & Gray by countries from 
which imported. Based on the character of the receipts of New Orleans, probably 90 per cent were from 
Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Approximately 165,000 tons, raw basis, were full-duty sugars, as 
compared with 28,000 tons of like sugar received up to June 1, 1919. 
The increase came principally from North and South American 
countries and near-by islands, and was no doubt due to the high 
prices prevailing here. 

The prospects in June were good for both the Louisiana cane sugar 
and the beet sugar of the United States for the 1920-21 crops. 

So long as any stringency prevailed there was hope in the distri- 
bution and consumption side of the situation only if rigid rationing 
of manufacturers were followed, speculation, hoarding, and unneces- 
sary resales eliminated, refining on toll minimized, and distribution 
so guided as to equalize buying over periods of time and over 
localities. 

Finally, the wholesale grocer might materially help to relieve any 
existing stringency if he were to throw the weight of his buying 
influence wholly on the side of direct unspeculative dealing with the 
producer, as has one large wholesale firm which is among the largest 
grocery dealers in sugar in the country. This firm reported to the 
Commission, in April, 1920, as follows : 

From early in the year 1919 (when it first seemed likely sugar would be 
scarce) until now our policy has been to distribute as equitably as we could 
among our many customers all of the sugars which we had on hand or which 
we could obtain at a gross profit over actual cost not exceeding that permitted 
by the Department of Justice through the fair-price commissioner for our State ; 
and our gross profit on all of the sugars which we have distributed within this 
period has averaged well within the permitted margins. 

Furthermore, during this entire period (a) we bought no sugars except from 
producers; (&) we contracted for no sugars for future delivery; (c) we bought 
no so-called " toll sugars," paying with irrevocable letters of credit. In short, 
we have lent our entire influence in every way in which we could lend it to 
keeping down the price of sugars. 

This we have done at a cost, direct and indirect, which can be appreciated 
only by those who are in the business of distributing groceries at wholesale to 
retailers in all parts of the United States. 

Section 7. Befining on toll. 

Rise of the toll business. — A new factor affecting the supply 
situation for the wholesale grocer and small sugar-consuming manu- 
facturer appeared with the opening of 1920. Prior to this the whole- 
sale grocer or manufacturer could depend on a certain refiner or 
refiners for his supply of sugar ; even though the supply was short, 
he could be sure that he would secure his proportionate share. 

From this time on, however, the customer's request for sugar from 
his old refiner was commonly met with the statement that the refiner 
was withdrawn from the market; that no allotments were being 
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made; and that nothing could be promised for some time to come. 
Sometimes the difficulty was charged to transportation or labor 
troubles ; sometimes to shortage of sugar. These and other similar 
explanations set forth, it is true, difficulties that actually existed ; but 
they failed to make clear that the refiner was not making any allot- 
ments to his old customers, because the sugar he was refining was 
going to the trade through other channels; that is to say, it was 
being refined either on toll for exporters, foreign buyers, large manu- 
facturers, and sugar speculators, or for the refiner's account to be 
sold to sugar operators" and exporters rather than to the dealer on 
the direct route to the consumer. 

If the wholesale grocer secured his customary supply of sugar, it 
was necessary for him to buy it after it had passed through the 
hands of one or more of these " second-hand " dealers, with an addi- 
tional margin in the price for every new hand through which it 
passed. Not all refiners were refining on toll ; a few absolutely 
refused all such business, among these being the two having the 
largest refining capacity. On the other hand, all were accepting more 
or less business from sugar operators who had no established cus- 
tom and whose purpose was speculation. No satisfactory excuse can 
be offered for accepting this business so long as the current demands 
of the dealer, more immediate to the final consumer, were going 
unsatisfied. 

Refiners' contracts to refine new-crop sugars on toll began to as- 
sume proportions of importance during the fall of 1919, before the 
new crop was yet made. The refiner had had a profitable experi- 
ence in refining on toll the raw sugar belonging to the royal com- 
mission. No capital was tied up in this sugar in its prime cost, no 
buying or selling expense was incurred, no risk of loss through tail- 
ing prices was assumed. Refining on toll at a margin equal to the 
refiner's margin when refining on his own account was a relatively 
easy, sure, and rapid money-making enterprise. Considerations for 
the established sugar-buying trade were entirely secondary. How 
the customer of long years' standing would secure his sugar under 
this new arrangement, or what he would have to pay for the sugar 
bought from irresponsible second hands, was no concern of the refiner. 

It is claimed by these refiners that the uncertainty in which they 
were left as to the Government's policy in the purchase of the 1919-20 
crop drove them to these contracts; that they were committed to 
the Government to enter into no buying contracts until it became 
clear what the policy of the Government would be. Such claims, 
however, are hardly tenable. Under these toll contracts the re- 
finer was as definitely committing himself to private obligations 
by contracting to sell his refining capacity as though he had con- 
tracted to purchase for his own account. 

Declaration of a definite policy as early as July, no doubt, was 
desirable, but no later than September 23 the refiners were advised 
as to conditions so that they might purchase raw sugar as in prewar 
times. 84 



84 See the letter of George A. Zabriskie, president of the Sugar Equalization Board, to 
the President of the United States, p. 133. 
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Again, on October 28, 1919, the Sugar Equalization Board, through 
a letter addressed to Jaines H. Post, chairman of the American re- 
finers' committee, advised the refiners as follows : 

My Dear Mb. Post : Referring to the matter of refiners purchasing new-crop 
sugar, discussed at yesterday's meeting, on which business may be done as per 
prewar times, we believe that it is to the interest of the country that refiners 
make purchases as soon as is in their judgment wise, and the price of refined 
sugar should represent the cost of raws plus a proper refining margin. 

This will no doubt put the price of refined sugar above the 9-cent figure of 
old-crop Cubans, and to avoid any conflict we think that the higher priced com- 
modity should be sold to the industries which can best absorb the difference 
and allow the 9-cent refining price to obtain to the consumer as long as we have 
any of "the old-crop sugar left. Will you kindly arrange for the acquiescence 
of refiners in this, as we feel sure that they will be glad to cooperate? 

This will place all the refiners on the same basis and place the industry in 
a position to get back to normal with the least possible disturbance. 
Sincerely, yours, 

United States Sugab Equalization Board (Inc.), 
(Signed) Geo. A. Zabriskie, President. 

Extent op the toll business. — Toll contracts on 1920 new-crop 
deliveries had, even prior to the date of the above letter, been entered 
into by some of the refiners. For example, one refiner had by the 
middle of August contracted to refine for big sugar operators on toll 
55,000,000 pounds of raw sugar. In September 86,000,000 pounds 
additional were contracted, in October 56,000,000 pounds, in Novem- 
ber 43,000,000 pounds, and in December 2,000,000 pounds. Before 
the close of the year 242,000,000 pounds had been contracted to be 
refined on toll, at toll charges ranging from $1.97 to $2.47 per hun- 
dred pounds. During the period these toll contracts were being 
made sugar was being refined by these refiners under agreement with 
the Government on a margin of $1.54 per hundred pounds. 

By the close of the year, when contracts should nave been entered 
into for raw sugar sufficient to supply the established mediums of 
trade that would have passed the sugar by the most direct foute to 
consumer, several of the big refiners had tied up much of their refin- 
ing capacity for months to come, with contracts to refine on toll for 
the larger sugar jobbers and speculators. 

The tables below (Tables 30 and 31) analyze refiners' toll opera- 
tions on the 1919-20 crop, which had been entered into by contract 
up to April 15, with deliveries to that date. All refiners having such 
operations, 8 out of the 15, representing 29 per cent of the total 
refining capacity of the country, are included. A larger proportion 
of the capacity of those not having toll operations than of those 
having, however, was idle. Of the total 1919-20 crop sugar refined 
by all refiners up to April 15, 45 per cent had been refined by these 
eight refiners. Moreover, the toll ousiness is largely centered on the 
Atlantic coast, thus concentrating the dislocating tffects on the trade 
very largely in that region. 

Table 30 shows that of the total quantity of sugar of the 1919-20 
crop refined by these eight refiners up to April 15, 19.3 per cent had 
been refined for others on toll. All but three of these were refining 
on toll from one-fifth to two-thirds of their total output. 
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Table 30. — Refiners' toll sugars, 1919-20 crop, delivered on toll contracts to 
Apr. 15, 1920, compared tvith total refined to same date by same refiners, by 
totals and by individual refiners. 



Refiner 
(each num- 


Total refined 

both toll and 

refiner's 

account 

(pounds). 


Total delivered on 
contract. 


. 3T 

Refiner 

(each num- 
ber repre- 
sents a 
firm). 




Total refined 

both toll and 

refiner's 

account 

(pounds). 

• 


Total delivered on 
contract. 


ber repre- 
sents a 
firm). 


Pounds. 


Percent 
of total 
refined. 


Pounds. 


Per cent 
of total 
refined. 


Total... 


1,094,202,942 


211,198,777 


19.3 


4 


33,665,274 
246,357,680 
258,573,320 
186,168,677 

92,727,513 


7,209,565 

52,257,112 

5,876,136 

1,481,600 

163,195 


21.4 




K 


21.2 
2.3 


1 


156,959,395 
53,659,093 
66,091,990 


103,767,786 
20,097,251 
20,346,132 

JU. —...- — 


66.1 
37.4 
30.8 


6 


2 


7 ,. 


.8 


3 


8 


.02 









Table 31 below shows that these eight refiners up to April 15 had 
contracted to refine on toll 599,651,826 pounds (refined basis). The 
average weighted toll charge on their contract toll sugar, not includ- 
ing the by-products which were retained by the refiner, was $2.36, 
ranging for individual firms for which the refining was done from 
$1.75 to $3.17 per hundred pounds. Deliveries amounted to 211,- 
198,777 pounds, or 35.2 per cent of the total contracted, the average 
toll charge being $2.13 on deliveries made. 

Of the total deliveries on toll contracts, distribution was made as 
follows : 88.5 per cent to sugar jobbers, 5.1 per cent to manufactur- 
ers, 2 per cent to wholesale grocers, and 4.4 per cent to others. 85 Divi- 
sion of contracts was in much the same proportions. 

Table 31. — Distribution of refiners' toll sugars, 1919-20 crop, to Apr. 15, 1920. 



•• 


Num- 
ber of 
firms. 


Sugar contracted to be 
refined on toll. 


Refined sugar delivered on 
contract. 


Classes for whom sugar was 
refined or contracted to 
be refined on toll. 


Pounds 
(refined 
basis). 


Per 

cent of 
all con- 
tracted. 


Average 

toll 

charge 

per 100 

pounds. 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent of 

all 
deliv- 
ered. 


Per 

cent of 

con- 
tracted. 


Average 

toll 

charge 

per 100 

pounds. 


Total 


41 


599,651,826 


100.0 


$2.36 


211,198,777 


100.0 


35.2 


$2.13 






Sugar jobbers 


21 

10 

8 

2 


569,681,791 

11,008,934 

4,396,915 

14,564,186 


95.0 

1.9 

.7 

2.4 


2.38 
2.03 
2: 08 
2.00 


186,883,888 

10,716,070 

4,278,519 

9,320,300 


88.5 
5.1 
2.0 
4.4 


32.8 
97.3 
97.3 
64.0 


2.14 


Mfl-PUftwturerft . . 


2.04 


Wholesale grocers 


2.08 


Others * . . 7 


2.00 







i Consist of 1 chain store, and zone supply officer, U. S. Army. 

The tables, taken together, make clear why so many wholesale 
grocers and small manufacturers were unable to secure their require- 
ments from their customary sources of supplies. They had never be- 
fore been compelled to depend on the sugar jobber for their supplies. 
They now could f reqeuently secure them from no other source. And 
once the sugar came into these indirect channels of trade, the large 
manufacturer, in a competitive position superior to the wholesale 

fTocer, was able to supply his needs whatever the price demanded 
y the sugar jobber. 

* Consist of 1 chain store, and zone supply officer, U. S. Army. 
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The following from a wholesale grocery firm to the Commission, 
under date of April 15, 1920, shows how toll sugars were bid up above 
the nominal quotations of the refiners : 

On April v8th we received a letter from our Broker, , New York, in re- 
gard to sugar, to which Mr. added a P. S., as follows : 

" Would you buy car prompt at 19c net f. o. b. Philadelphia, 600 bags fine." 

This was just 2£ cents higher than our last purchase of sugar, or our last 
allotment, rather. In view of the extreme shortage of sugaf and the dire cir- 
cumstances that was in for sugar, we wired Mr. to buy the car, 

thinking we would take a chance. 

We have a letter from him, under date of April 9th, as follows : 

"Your letter of the 8th also Wire, noted, to buy 1 car toll granulated, but 
to-day the facts are, it is scarce, and we bid up to 21$c NET for a car for you, 
but later, was advised that car was sold, at 22c NET cash f . o. b. Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

" That gives you an idea so we can't tell you anything, but that to get sugars, 
it is the high bidder, so it is now up to you to instruct us, the most of the 
toll granulated offered was sold for future delivery, running up to JULY, so 
it is only now and then that offerings come out, and when they do they are 
quickly picked up, regardless of PRICE, it seems. 

"Wire us Monday, if you want to chance HIGH priced Toll Granulated. 
IF IT CAN BE HAD, no refusal at any time on these offerings remember, as 
everyone wants sugars, and are now bidding strong for supplies." 

Now, what gets us is the fact that these Toll operators are allowed to ask 
most any price they see fit for sugar, and apparently get away with it, when 
all during the war period the Wholesale Grocer was held down to from, 15c 
to 25c to 35c and finally to 50c per hundred margin. Now, if the particular 
party, who had in hand the car of Toll granulated quoted us by our Broker, 
could afford to sell same at 19c why should he be allowed to sell same at 22c, 
an additional profit of 3c per pound? 

We have not had any sugar for nearly three weeks, none of the Reflnens 
from whom we buy will take our order only on an allotment basis, that is to 
say, when they have the sugar they will allot it. From time to time, however, 
we hear of a car of Toll granulated being offered at most any price, and even 
if we attempt to purchase same we later learn that the car was sold at several 
cents higher than originally quoted. Just this minute we received telegram 
from our Broker stating that Toll granulated was being quoted at 25c per pound. 

Is there not some way that we inland jobbers can get some relief in some man- 
ner or other. Manufacturers and Retailers are pounding us to death for sugar 
and all that we can say is, Nothing doing. 

Section 8. The sugar speculator. 

Descriptive statement of the speculator's activities. — In addi- 
tion to the refiners' toll business which diverted the supplies from the 
usual trade channels and increased the difficulty of the wholesaler 
to secure sufficient supplies, there has been another disturbing ele- 
ment in the sugar business, viz, sales by the refiners of large quan- 
tities of sugjar to sugar operators, who in times of relative shortage 
serve no legitimate economic function. These operators have secured 
their sugar by buying the raw and having it refined on toll and by 
buying the refined direct from the refiner. 

Beginning in a considerable way about the middle of the year 1919, 
as the regulations of the Food Administration were relaxed, and 
continuing in increasing volume of business and numbers through 
the year and down to the present time, these sugar speculators or 
dealers in "second-hand" sugars have operated to affect adversely 
both supply and prices. 

One class buying refined sugars of the refiners sell to wholesale 

Socers and manufacturers or to other operators in their own class, 
ad there been an abundance of sugar, these speculators might have 
served some useful purpose by assuming a risk that the wholesale 
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grocer or manufacturer was unwilling to assume; but at no time 
during the year was there sugar that was not wanted by the grocer 
or manufacturer. In multiplied cases that have come to the attention 
of the Commission these could not get supplies from the refiner or 
beet-sugar producer, but could buyonly from the operator by paying 
a premium of from 1 cent to 6 cents or more. 

As shown in the discussion of the refiners' toll business, a large 
portion of the sugar of these operators has in recent months come 
into their hands by their buying raw sugar and having it refined, 
but they have also been buying outright from the refiners large quan- 
tities of refined sugar. Table 32, below, shows the extent to which 
these sales of new -crop sugar, down to April 15, 1920, have been made 
by refiners. It will be noted that one refiner sold 71 per cent of the 
sugar refined from the new crop on his own account up to April 15, 
1920, to exporters and jobbers other than wholesale grocers. These 
buyers are, as a class, identical with those shown in tables 33 and 34, 
who have made extensive resales to other than retailers or sugar- 
consuming manufacturers. * 

Table 32. — Refiners' sales of 1919-20 sugar to exporters and to jobbers other 
than wholesale grocers to Apr. 15, 1920, compared to total refined by refiners 
on refiners 1 own account. 

[Quantities do not include refined by refiner on toll for others.] 



Refiner 
designated 
by number. 


Total refined 
by refiner 
on refiners' 

own account 

to Apr. 15 

(pounds). 


Sales to exporters and 
to jobbers other than 
wholesale grocers. 


Refiner 
designated 
by number. 


Total refined 
by refiner 
on refiners' 

own account 
to Apr. 15 
(pounds). 


Sales to exporters and 
to jobbers other than 
wholesale grocers. 


Pounds. 


Per cent 
of total 
refined. 


Pounds. 


Per cent 
of total 
refined. 


Total.. 


2,213,568,071 


492,825,358 


22.3 


8 


33,561,842 

184,687,077 

560,263,854 

161,134,788 

73,832,072 

53,191,609 

46,451,659 

26,455,709 


5,947,935 
7,265,810 
18,812,416 
4,872,202 
1,377,897 


17.7 




9 


1 


1 


45,745,858 

194,100,568 

252,697,184 

365,089,329 

64,308,033 

92,564,318 

59,486,171 


32,515,503 

131,996,140 

112,659,658 

120,358,697 

18,875,100 

27,104,000 

11,040,000 


71.1 
68.0 
44.6 
33.0 
29.4 
29.3 
18.6 


10 


O. V 

3.4 


2 „ 


11 


3.0 


3 


12 


1.9 


4 


13 




5 


14 






6 


15 






7 













Many of these operators never handle any sugar or perform any 
physical service with reference to it. On the other hand, they are 
not regular brokers. Their services or terms are not those of the 
broker. They buy outright, as does the merchant, filling orders 
against their purchases, direct to their customers. Their margin is 
anything from the regular jobbers' margin to " what the traffic will 
bear." During the first few months or 1920 they held the jobber 
up for everything they could get. Even some regular brokers were r 
in addition to their brokerage business, taking on this merchan- 
dising business. Moreover, to make their profits appear reasonable 
should investigation overtake them, they bought and sold among 
themselves. In almost every large city there is a group of these 
speculators. Their purchases and sales show that operator A sells 
to operator B, B to operator C, etc. In other words, by passing 
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around any new sugar that comes into the hands of any one of the 
group until all have had it, the last one passing it out to the jobber or 
manufacturer, they pyramid their margins, although the record will 
show for any individual transaction perhaps only a nominal margin. 
Their transactions, however, without any additional risk or service, 
are multiplied by the number in the group, and the price to the whole- 
sale grocer or manufacturer is increased by the number of margins 
taken between him and the producer of the sugar. . x 

The Food Administration enforced a regulation 36 forbidding more 
than one resale on the same level of distribution, and in the case of 
that one no second margin could be taken, or the margin must be 
divided so that the final consumer's price could not be increased be- 
cause of the resale. The resale then became one of accommodation 
only. 

Typical cases of speculation in sugar. — The table below shows 
the purchases and sales (in quantities) of sugar by a group of 12 of 
these sugar speculators' in Chicago, made during January and Feb- 
uary of this year. 

Table 33. — Purchases and sales by a group of sugar jobbers in Chicago showing 
class of producers or dealers from whom purchases and to whom sales were 
made, January and February, 1920. 

[Purchases and sales of each firm as reported to the Commission by that firm.] 
PURCHASES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1920. 



Sugar jobber (each number represents a firm.) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



9. 
10. 
11. 
12 



Total. 



From refiners 

and 

producers. 



Pounds. 



370,300 
150,240 
342,214 
816,174 
30,000 
462,921 
120,189 
2,573,307 



4,865,345 



2,002,500 
331,700 
324,724 



Per 

cent 

of 

total. 



10.2 

8.7 

9.4 

65.6 

4.6 

75.8 

41.7 

28.0 



23.1 

40.9 
15.2 
20.6 



From sugar 

jobbers 
and dealers. 



Pounds. 



Per 

cent 

of 

total. 



3,269,250 

1,576,798 

3,311,202' 

428,202 

628,401 

148,119 

167,992 

6,621,317 



16,151,281 

2,895,200 
1,845,300 
1,249,640 



89.8 
91.3 
90.6 
34.4 
95.4 
24.2 
58.3 
72.0 



76.91 

UTl 

84.8 
79.4 



Total. 



Pounds. 



3,639,550 

1,727,038 

3,653,416 

1,244,376 

658,401 

611,040 

288,181 

9,194,624 




4; 
2, 
1. 



897,700 
177,000 
574,364 



Per 

cent 

of 

total. 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



100 
100 
100 



Total 

Grand total. 



2,658,924 
7,524,269 




5,990,140 
22,141,421 




8,649,064 
29,665,690 



100 
100 



"Rule 9, Resales witMn same trade prohibited, when, — The licensee, in selling food 
commodities, shall keep such commodities moving to the consumer in as direct a line aB 
practicable and without unreasonable delay. Resales within the same trade without rea- 
sonable justification, especially if tending to result in a higher market price to the retailer 
or consumer, will be dealt with as an unfair practice. 
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Table 33. — Purchases and sale by a group of sugar jobbers in Chicago showing 
class of producers or dealers from whom purchases and to whom sales were 
made, January and February, 1920— Continued. 





SALES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 


1920. 








Sugar jobber (each 
number represents 
a firm). 


To retailers. 


To manufac- 
turers. 


To wholesale 
grocers. 


To sugar job- 
bers. 


TotaL 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

totaL 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

totaL 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

totaL 


i ;... 


20,417^ 

730,046 

59,634 


0.7 

55.9 

1.8 


865,787 
10,000 
265,588 
494,581 
180,663 
168,000 
378,922 
1,600,525 


31.5 

.8 
7.8 
45.4 
20.6 
22.8 
43.2 
18.1 


1,099,119 

69,600 

1,440,563 

595,886 

201,653 

39,954 

45,908 

4,489,891 


40.0 

5.3 

42.3 

54.6 

22.9 

5.4 

5.2 

50.9 


763,983 

496,583 

1,638,184 


27.8 
38.0 
48.1 


2,749,306 

1,306,229 

3,403,969 

1,090,467 

878,945 

736,490 

876,578 

8,814,400 


100 


2 


100 


3 


100 


4 


100 


5 






496,629 


56.5 


100 


6 


528,536 

360,248 

1,088,583 


71.8 
41.1 
12.4 


100 


7 


91,500 
1,635,401 


10.5 
18.6 


100 


8 


100 






Total 


2,787,464 


14.0 


3,964,066 


20.0 


7,982,574 


40.2 


5,122,280 


25.8 


19,856,384 


100 


9 




10 






















11 






















12 


7,408 


3.7 


181,956 


90.7 


11,182 


5.6 






200,546 


100 










Total 


7,408 


3.7 


181,956 
4,146,022 


90.7 
20.7 


11,182 
7,993,756 


5.6 






200,546 


100 










Grand total... 


2,794,872 


13.9 


39.9 


5,122,280 


25.5 


20,056,930 


100 



It will be noted that out of a total of 29,665,690 pounds purchased 
during the two months by 11 of these firms, 74.6 per cent were pur- 
chased from other dealers; only one- fourth came from refiners and 
producers. Of the total sales of nine firms of this Chicago group oi 
sugar jobbers, amounting to 20,056,930 pounds, 65 per cent were made 
to other sugar jobbers and to wholesale grocers. One firm alone, 
handling 3,400,000 pounds, sold 48 per cent of it to other sugar job- 
bers, and 42 per cent to wholesale grocers, leaving only 10 per cent to 
both retailers and manufacturers. Under the conditions of shortage 
and the need for price regulation there was no economic place for 
speculation and 100 per cent should have gone to retailers, manu- 
facturers, and the very small wholesalers unable to buy direct from 
producer or refiner, except for the cases of resales to others within 
their group and to wholesale grocers, made for accommodation, the 
test of which accommodation would have been that no additional 
margin would have been taken on the resale. 87 In other words, there 
should have been under the prevailing conditions but one handling 
between refiner or producer and the retailer or manufacturer. 

A similar situation prevailed in New Orleans, as the table below 
shows : 



w Aside from one firm which reported loss, the margins on their sales as reported by 
these firms to the Commission, in so far as the data were adequate to show the actual 
margins, were the regular jobbers' margins, showing that no considerable sales were being 
made to others on the same level of distribution merely for the sake of accommodation. 
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Table 34. — Purchases and sales by a group of sugar jobbers in New Orleans 
showing class of producers or dealers from whom purchases and to whom 
sales were made, January and February, 1920. 

[Purchases and sales by each firm as reported to the Commission by that firm.] 

PURCHASES, JANUARY AND PEBRUARY, 1920. 





From refiners 

and 

producers. 


From sugar 

jobbers 
and dealers. 


Total. 


Sugar jobber (each number represents a firm.) 


Pounds. 


Per 
cent 

of 
total 


Pounds. 


'Per 
cent 
of 
total 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total 


1 


70,500 

60,468' 

70,000 

365,050 


7.6 
51.3 
18.0 
32.5 


852,250 

57,339 

319,672 

758,300 


92.4 

48.7 
82.0 
67-5 


922,750 

117,742 

389,672 

1,123,350 


100 


2 


100 


3 


100 


4 


100 






Total 


565,953 


22.2 


1,987,561 


77.8 


2,553,514 


100 






5 


299,147 
137,954 


28.1 
3.4 


765,640 
3,888,239 


71.9 
96.6 


1,064,787 
4,026,193 


100 


6 


100 


8 




7 




























Total 


437,101 


8.6 


4,653,879 


91.4 


5,090,980 
7,644,494 


100 






Grand total T . 


1,003,054 


13.1 


6,641,440 


86.9 


100 







SALES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1920. 



Sugar jobber (each 
number represents 
a firm). 

• 


To retailers. 


To manufac- 
turers. 


To wholesale 
grocers. 


To sugar 
jobbers. 


Total. 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

lotal. 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total 


Pounds. 


Per 

cent 

of 

total. 


1 


1,250 


0.1 


201,631 

117,742 

56,700 

918,880 


17.3 

100.0 

12.1 

55.0 


410,832 


35.3 


549,811 


47.3 


1,163,524 
117,742 
467,872 

1,669,150 


100 


2 


100 


3 


152,422 
221,640 


32.6 
13.3 


258,750 
628,630 


55.3 
31.7 






100 


4 






100 










TotaL 


375,312 


10.9 


1,294,953 


37.9 


1498,212 


35.1 


549,811 


16.1 


3,418,288 


100 






5 






















6 






















7 


327,276 


21.4 


689,766 


45.1 






511,974 
60,000 


33.5 
37.5 


1,529,016 
160,209 


100 


8 


100,209 


62.5 


100 














Total 


327,276 


19.4 


689,766 


40.8 


100,209 


5.9 


571,974 


33.9 


1,689,225 


100 






Grand total... 


702,588 


13.8 


1,984,719 


38.8 


1,298,421 


25.4 


1,121,785 


22.0 


5,107,513 

» - 


100 



In New Orleans six out of a group of eight of these sugar jobbers 
purchased 7,644,494 pounds in January and February, 87 per cent of 
which were purchased from other dealers and only 13 per cent from 
producers and refiners. One dealer buying 4,000,000 pounds secured 
97 per cent from other dealers. Out of the total sates of six firms of 
this group, amounting to 5,107,513 pounds, 47 per cent went to other 
sugar jobbers and to wholesale grocers. 

How the sugar is passed back and forth among these sugar jobbers 
is set forth stifl. more clearly in the table below, which shows the inter- 
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purchases of eight members of the Chicago group given in Table 3& 
above. The table below, of course, shows only such quantities of 
sugar as were purchased from and sold to themselves, and does not 
include their dealings with other sugar jobbers or with wholesale 
grocers or other firms. 

Table 35. — The interpurchases of sugar by a group of Chicago sugar jobbing 

firms from Oct. 1, 1919, to Mar. i, 1920. 

[Each firm in the table is designated by a number identical with the number given the same firm in 

Tables 24 and 33 above.] 



Firms (by 
number) 


Firms (by number) from whom purchases were made. 


making 
purchases. 


1 


2 


3 


5 


7 


8 


10 


11 

• 


Total. 


1 


Pounds. 


Pound*, 
508,000 


Pounds, 
85,000 
10,000 


Pounds. 
88,000 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 
4,000 


Pounds. 
3,000 


Pounds. 

57,000 

120,000 

109,000 


Pounds. 
745,000 
206,000 

1,671,000 

1,489,000 
152,000 

2,288,000 
188,000 
465,000 


2 


76,000 

179,000 

5,000 

13,000 

317,000 




3 


20,000 


167,000 




1,196,000 
1,306,000 




5 


18,000 

46,000 

1,324,000 

172,000 

110,000 


91,000 


69,000 

93,000 

159,000 


7 








8 


10,000 
11,000 


434,000 


44,000 






10 


5,000 




11 


180,000 




38,000 


137,000 














Total.... 


770,000 


549,000 


1,765,000 


689,000 


173,000 


2,511,000 


461,000 


286,000 


7,204,000 



The above table shows that from October 1, 1919, to March 1, 1920, 
these eight Chicago sugar jobbers purchased from and sold to one 
another 7,204,000 pounds or sugar, as follows : 



Firm No. 

* 


Purchased 

from the 

group. 


Sold to 
the group. 


Firm No. 


Purchased 

from the 

group,. 


Sold to 
the group. 


1 


Pounds. 

745,000 

206,000 

1,671,000 

1,489,000 

152,000 


Pounds, 
770,000 
549,000 

1,765,000 
689,000 
173,000 


8 


Pounds. 

2,288,000 
188,000 
465,000 


Pounds. 
2,511,000 


2 


10 


461,000 


3 


11 


286,000 


5 


Total 




7 


7,204,000 


7,204,000 




 



A more flagrant case of the reselling of sugar was reported by a 
Boston corporation. A request sent to this corporation by the Com- 
mission for information on its sugar business brought a response 
as follows: 

Please be advised that this Corporation does not do any trading whatsoever. 
We have made no purchases of Sugar, therefore there are not any sales to be 
recorded. 

This, however, was contrary to the Commission's information. At 
the same time the Commission endeavoring to secure similar informa- 
tion from certain other firms in New England (five in number) was 
meeting with dilatory tactics in each case. Finally pressure on 
these various firms brought the confession from the Boston corpora- 
tion that these five firms were its branches, no hint of which could be 
gained from their names or from their previous correspondence. 
These five branches had in the last quarter of 1919 purchased from 
refiners 18,415,728 pounds of sugar, of which 12,129,236 pounds had 
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been purchased by one branch at $9 per hundred. In January, 
1920, this branch purchased 245,407 pounds, at a weighted average 
price of $12.10 per hundred, a part of which was bought from one 
of the other branches. During the same month this branch, which 
had purchased so heavily, sold to the other four branches 1,905,176 
pounds at an average price of $15.50 per hundred. Most of this, of 
course, had been purchased at $9 per hundred. 

One of these branches, advertising itself in a Boston paper early 
in January as the " largest distributors of sugar in New England, 
was offering sugar at that time at $19.50 per hundred, when refiners 
were quoting it at from $15.20 to $16.75 per hundred. Its purchases 
from refiners during October, November, and December, ajnounting 
to 2,568,296 pounds, nad been made at $9 per hundred. 



PRICES. 

Chapter HI. 

Section 1. Price disparities and speculation. 

Basic price on oud-crop sugars. — Through purchase of the 1918-19 
Cuban crop bv the United States Sugar Equalization Board at 
$5.50 per hundred pounds, f. o. b. Cuba ports, for 96° centrifugal 
sugar, the board was able to sell this sugar to American refiners, 
•laid down at their plants, at $7.28. This price received by the board 
covered original cost and transportation, insurance, and duty 
charges, with a margin left over of $0.38 per hundred pounds. By 
agreement between the board, the Food Administration, and the re- 
finers, the refiners' margin was limited to $1.54 per hundred pounds. 
This margin was arrived at as fair after an investigation by Oscar 
S. Straus, under the direction of the Food Administration, and was 
allowed irom September 9, 1918, to the close of 1919, the margin 
allowed by the Food Administration prior to August 1, 1918, being 
$1.30, and from August 1 to September 9, $1.45. 

The refiners' cost of $7.28 for raws, plus the refining margin, 
made a price to distributors f. o. b. the refinery of $8.82 per hun- 
dred pounds, the seaboard-basis price of $9, less 2 per cent, which 
obtained on old-crop sugars throughout the year 1919. On the 
basis of the Food Administration's findings on cost of producing 
1918-19 Louisiana cane and beet sugars, it was necessary for the 
Sugar Equalization Board, if a uniform price on old-crop sugars 
prevailed, to retain the $0.38 per hundred pounds differential re- 
ferred to above, since, on the basis of these findings, domestic sugars 
could not profitably be produced for less than $8.82 per hundred 
pounds, seaboard basis, at which price domestic producers agreed 
with the Food Administration to sell. 

Distributors' margins. — Producers and distributors of sugars 
were still under license throughout 1919, and license regulations 
covering reasonable profits and trade practices were still operative. 
The maximum margin of wholesale dealers prior to the summer of 
1918 had been set at 25 cents per hundred pounds. On June 6, 1918, 
it was increased by the Food Administration to 35 cents with the 
following restriction: 

The maximum margin on sugar has been increased to 35 cents per 100 pounds 
for wholesale grocers and food jobbers who actually perform, as to substan- 
tially all the sugar handled by them, the functions of buying, warehousing, 
selling, and distributing. But this maximum charge is not allowed where such 
service is not performed. Margins for sugar dealers 1 are not changed. 

Maximum margins on sales by retailers to consumers were on 
November 7, 1918, fixed at $1.50 per hundred pounds for bulk sugar, 
and $1 per hundred pounds for sugar in refiners' original package. 

1 Includes refiners, producers, and dealers whose sugar moves direct from refiner or pro- 
ducer to retailer. The maximum margin for these remaiied at 25 cents per hundred. 
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The above regulations on margins for wholesalers and retailers, 
though no longer prescribed by the Food Administration, were gen- 
erally observed on old-crop sugars throughout 1919, though some 
local fair price committees set up other margins. 

This uniformity of producers' price and distributors' margins 
should have meant, barring differences between localities due to vary- 
ing freight differentials from the seaboard refining point, an almost 
uniform retail price throughout the country and for the year on all 
old-crop sugars. 

On August 14, 4919, the Department of Justice addreseed to 
Federal district attorneys the following telegram : 

Dealers in sugar, except retailers doing a gross business of $100,000 or less 
annually, are still subject to license under the food-control act. In addition 
to the provisions of the law itself, the regulations governing dealers in sugar 
prohibit the licensee from charging an exorbitant, unreasonable, or unfair 
commission, profit, or storage charge. They also provide that resales within 
the same trade without reasonable justification, if tending to result in a higher 
market price to retailers or consumers, will be dealt with as an unfair practice. 

The United States Food Administration has taken the position that sugar 
should not retail for more than 11 cents, and where it is retailing for more it 
indicates that either the wholesaler or retailer is making an unreasonable 
profit. 

The above notice called attention to the fact that dealers were 
still subject to the license ; that under the license both profiteering 
and resales within the trade without justification were prohibited; 
and that 11 cents was regarded as the maximum fair retail price. 

Price irregularities. — Notwithstanding these regulations, it was 
a matter of common knowledge in the trade and basis of much com- 
plaint among consumers that retail prices on old-crop sugars from 
June, 1919, on, varied considerably from the maximum price re- 
garded as fair. Numerous sugar operators were appearing in the 
trade, buying from the refiner and selling to the wholesaler or to 
other operators. It frequently became necessary for the wholesale 
grocer or sugar-consuming manufacturer, if he supplied his trade 
at all, to buy this so-called "secondhand" sugar of these operators, 
and always it was necessary to pay more for this sugar than the 
refiners' basic price. Had sugar refiners and producers, who were 
under license not to sell to speculators, complied with the regulations, 
and had the various dealers been required to obey the license rules, 
these unnecessary resales and higher prices therefrom would have 
been avoided, even though specific distributors' margins were no 
longer prescribed by license regulations. 

On August 21 a second telegram was addressed by the Department 
of Justice to Federal district attorneys as follows : 

All dealers in sugar, from the refiner to the retail dealer, doing $100,000 
business a year or more, are under license of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration and are subject to the rules of the food-control act of 1917. Licenses 
may be canceled for violations. 

The United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.), a Government corpora- 
tion, purchased and now owns and controls the entire domestic and Cuban crop 
of sugar for the crop years of 1918 and 1919. All of this raw sugar is sold to 
the refiners at 7.28 cents per pound. Refiners are under contract with the 
board to sell this sugar at 9 cents, less 2 per cent discount for cash, or 8.82 
cents per pound net. 

The margin allowed retailers under the Food Administration regulations was 
1 cent per pound for sales in original packages, 1£ cents per pound in broken 
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packages. These margins are not now specifically in force, but under the law 
and the license regulations dealers are restricted to a reasonable profit, and the 
former margins prescribed by the Food Administration are of value in deter- 
mining reasonable profits. It is therefore apparent that sugar should reach 
the consumers at approximately 11 cents, subject to some variation on account 
of the flexibility of the word " reasonable." 

Resales within the same trade without reasonable justification, especially if 
tending to result in a higher market price to the retailer or .consumer, will be 
considered and dealt with as an unfair practice. Unnecessary resales within 
the trade and the passing of sugar from wholesaler to wholesaler ate undoubt- 
edly responsible for much of the present radical increase in sugar prices ia 
many localities. 

There has been some misunderstanding in the trade on the subject, and in 
•some cases dealers have purchased sugar at an unreasonable price. When this 
is a fact it will not be profiteering for them to sell at a reasonable advance 
over the cost. 

Our desire is to secure a fair price for the consumer, and we do not wish to 
pursue a wholesale policy of recommendirig the cancellation of licenses. Where 
trade adjusts itself to a fair margin for the future, past transactions, unless 
flagrant, will not ordinarily be made the basis of a recommendation by this 
department for the cancellation of the license. 

While the Food Administration margins of profit were in force wholesalers 
and jobbers actually performing the functions of buying, warehousing, selling, 
and distributing sugar were allowed a margin of 35 cents per hundred pounds, 
plus the 2 per cent discount from the 9-cent list, plus 15 cents per hundred 
pounds fbr expenses, or a total of 68 cents, being the maximum that may be 
added by the jobbers or wholesalers to the net price of $8.82 per hundred 
pounds at the refinery. 

Attempt was made, though with increasing difficulties in the pres- 
ence of higher priced new-crop sugars, to hold down the retail price 
of old-crop sugars to the close of the year. Late in November the 
Department of Justice, when requested by the National Association 
of Ketail Grocers that retailers be allowed a margin of 2 cents a 
pound, on the basis of increasing costs of doing business, advised the 
association that 1£ cents would still be regarded as a fair margin. 

On December 2 announcement was made by Arthur Williams, Fed- 
eral food administrator for New York City, of a decision reached by 
the Department of Justice, as follows : 

Due to the present sugar shortage, it is desirable to make available every 
pound that can be obtained for the home as well as Hotels, restaurants, and in- 
dustries. For this reason it has been decided to permit retail dealers to sell 
such sugar as they can secure at an advance of 1 cent a pound over actual cost. 

Cuban granulated sugar, controlled by the Government and distributed from 
refineries at 9 cents a pound, by wholesale dealers at 9$ cents a pound, must still 
he sold retail for 10£ cents or 11 cents when a single pound is purchased. Other 
sugars must not be sold at an advance of more than onVhalf cent wholesale and 
1 cent retail as a maximum. 

In all instances where the price exceeds 9£ cents a pound wholesale or 11 cents 
retail accurate record must be retained showing the kind of sugar and from 
whom purchased. The present supply, if equitably distributed, is sufficient to 
insure at least some sugar for all. Everyone is therefore urged to take only a 
fair share on the basis of the allotment of December of last year under the Fed- 
eral Food Administration. This modification of the rules has been approved by 
George A. Zabriskie, of the Sugar Equalization Board, and by Howard Figg, 
representing the Attorney General. 

Speculation. — Speculation in sugar, elsewhere discussed in greater 
fullness (see p. 87), became a disturbing factor in wholesale and 
retail prices the latter half of 1919. Its presence was admitted by 
the Sugar Equalization Board many times, but the board contended 
that it was powerless to prevent it. 
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Under the license regulations of the Food Administration specula- 
tion was prohibited both by Eule 6, prohibiting unnecessary resales, 
and by Rules 7, 8, and 10, 2 all of which were still in effect. 

Large quantities of sugar were being handled during the last quar- 
ter of the year by outside operators, many of whose sales were made 
among themselves or to wholesale grocers rather than to manufac- 
turers or retailers. (See Tables 24 and 25.) 

This speculation not only tended to increase the general retail price 
level and to multiply the number of different prices to retailers and 
consumers, but was itself largely made possible by the many basic 
prices prevailing from time to time. 

No fewer than four "established" factory prices for sugar were 
current in the fall of 1919 : The 9-cent price, seaboard basis, for old- 
crop sugars ; the somewhat higher price of the larger companies for 
the new-crop beet sugar, running progressively through the season at 
10 cents, 10| cents, and 12 cents, seaboard basis ; the yet higher price 
for the same beet sugar sold by some of the same companies to manu- 
facturers, their prices running from 2 cents to 3 cents higher than 
any price being received at the same time from wholesale grocers; 
and the 17-cent to 18-cent price at which Louisiana sugars were sell- 
ing. Besides these four general price levels for factory or refinery 
sugar, several smaller beet-sugar companies were selling at various 
higher prices. Moreover, Brazil and other foreign sugars, which 
could not be secured the latter part of the year except at higher 
prices than the old-crop sugar was selling at, were permitted to be 
sold, under a ruling of the Department of Justice, at these higher 
prices, so long as no unreasonable margins were taken on resales in 
the United States. Relatively small quantities of these sugars came 
in^however. 

By the time these various sugars reached the wholesaler or retailer 
there were in a given community either a multitude of prices or a 
general leveling up of prices. The situation offered the speculator 
an opportunity of buying low-priced sugars and selling them at the 
price of the higher sugars, and the speculating operator in sugars 
took advantage of the siutation. Had the policy of price equalization 
been pursued, as pointed out presently, speculation of this land would 
have been entirely prevented. 

Prices paid bt wholesalers, last quarter, 1919. — Because of these 
higher basic prices to wholesalers during the last quarter of the year, 

3 See page 89 for Rule 6. Rules 7, 8, and 10 are as follows : 

Rule 7. Speculation prohibited. — No broker or other licensee shall buy or sell any food 
commodity for his own account unless he is also regularly engaged in and holds himself 
out to the trade as conducting the business of distributing such commodity otherwise than 
on a commission or brokerage basis, or unless he uses such commodities in manufacturing, 
provided that this rule shall not apply to Bales on an exchange, board of trade, or similar 
institution. 

Rule 8. Sales to speculators forbidden. — No licensee shall knowingly sell any food 
commodity to a broker or other licensee who is not buying for personal consumption or 
engaged In using such commodity in manufacturing, or who is not regularly engaged in 
and holding himself out to the trade as conducting the business of distributing such com- 
modity otherwise than on a commission or brokerage basis, provided that this rule shall 
not apply to sales on an exchange, board of trade, or similar institution. 

Rule 10. Unfair practices forbidden. — The licensee shall not buy, contract for, sell, 
store, or otherwise handle or deal in any food commodities for the purpose of unreason- 
ably increasing the price or restricting the supply of such commodities, or of monopoliz- 
ing, or attempting to monopolize, either locally or generally, any of such commodities. 

19919—20 7 
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and also because of the injection of the sugar operator between refiner 
or producer and wholesaler, the average price paid by the wholesale 
grocer for his sugar from all sources was in this quarter much higher 
than in the earlier part of the year when only old-crop sugars were on 
the market, at prices ranging from $8.82 to $9.50 per hundred, accord- 
ing to distance from seaboard refining point. 

The following table shows average delivered prices paid by whole- 
sale grocers, by months, from October 1 to the close of the year, with 
average actual margins received by these grocers: 

Tabt-E 3G. — Sugar purchases and galea of 540 representative wholesale grocers 
nlnitrhin average delivered prices paid and average margins received on Mies, 
by regions ar\d by months, October to December, 1919. 
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In Idaho or Utah reporting. 

• Includes Washington, Orecon, and California. 

The margins by companies show a considerable range, though not 
often during this quarter much above 1 cent a pound. Margins 
higher than those received earlier in the year were being secured, 
apparently due to the fact that fair price committees were allowing 
these higher margins on the basis of increased costs, rather than be- 
cause of the taking advantage of the opportunity to secure more, 
which the general confusion of prices might make possible. 

It will Be noted that a considerable difference in price prevailed 
as between different regions, due to the fact of the varying quantities 
of the higher-priced new-crop sugars received in the different regions. 
These differences of price, in turn, account for differences in margins, 
though the percentages of margins are by no means uniform as 
between regions. 

Retail trices. — Information showing the retailer's margin is not 
available. If this gross margin in the fourth quarter of the year was 
no more than $1.50 per hundred (the margin established by the Food 
Administration and continued by the Department of JuBtice as a fair 
one), sugar should have reached the consumer at an average price 
for the country as a whole of no more than 11.82 cents per pound for 
October; 13.1? cents per pound for November; 14,82 centB per pound 
for December; and an average for the quarter of 13,27 cents per 
pound. 

Since the above prices and margins are average ones, individual 
prices in numerous instances were, of course, many points higher. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows average retail prices somewhat 
lower, as follows: October, $11.38 per hundred; November, $12.48 
per hundred ; December, $14,52 per hundred ; and for the quarter an 
average of $12.79 per hundred. 
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Section 2. Beet sugar, 1919-20 crop. 

Beet-sugar companies reporting. — Thirty-one beet sugar com- 
panies, operating 81 factories in the United States, and representing 
96 per cent of the 1919-20 outturn, furnished schedules showing, to 
March 1, 1920, their sales of sugar made from the 1919-20 beet crop. 
These schedules show the daily car-load sales to the different buyers 
and classes of buyers and the net price realized at the factory. Stocks 
of sugar on specified dates through the season, and the season's total 
outturn, or if not completed on March 1, 1920, total estimated out- 
turn are also given. 

The 31 companies under consideration, with factories grouped 
geographically, are given below : 



CALIFORNIA GROUP. 



Los Alamitos Sugar Co., Los Alamitos, 
Calif. 
Factory, Los Alamitos, Calif. 
Pingree Sugar Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Factory, Corcoran, Calif. 
Alameda Sugar Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Factory, Alvarado, Calif. 
Anaheim Sugar Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Factory, Anaheim, Calif. 
Union Sugar Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Factory, Betteravia, Calif. 



Spreckels Sugar Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Factories, Spreckels, Calif.; Man- 
teca, Calif. 
American Beet Sugar Co., Denver, 
Colo. 1 
Factory, Oxnard, Calif. 
Holly Sugar Corporation, Denver, 
Colo.* 
Factories, Huntington Beach, 
Calif.; Dyer, Calif. (Santa Ana 
Sugar Co.). 



INTEBMOUNTAIN GROUP. 



Beet Growers Sugar Co., Rigby, Idaho. 

Factory, Rigby, Idaho. 
Wyoming Sugar Co., Ogden, Utah. 

Factory, Worland, Wyo. 
Layton Sugar Co., Layton, Utah. 

Factory, Layton, Utah. 
Peoples Sugar Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
Factory, Moroni, Utah. 
Hooper Sugar Co., Ogden, Utah. 

Factory, Hooper, Utah. 
Gunnison Valley Sugar Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
Factory, Gunnison, Utah. 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
Factories, Lehi, Utah ; Sugar City, 
Idaho; Garland, Utah; Idaho 



Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. — Continued. 
Factories — Continued. 

Falls, Idaho; Spanish Fork, 
Utah ; Toppenish, Wash. ; Black- 
foot, Idaho; Elsinore, Utah; 
Payson, Utah; West Jordan, 
Utah; Sunnyside, Wash. 
Springville-Mapleton Sugar Co. Spring- 
ville, Utah. 
Factory, Springville, Utah. 
The Amalgamated Sugar Co., Ogden, 
Utah. 

Factories, Ogden, Utah; Brigham, 
Utah; Logan, Utah; Lewiston, 
Utah ; Smithfield, Utah ; Burley, 
Idaho ; Paul, Idaho ; Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 



'Other factories in Mountain group. 
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MOUNTAIN GB0TJP. 



The National Sugar Manufacturing 
Co., Sugar City, Colo. 

Factory, Sugar City, Colo. 
The Garden City Sugar & Land Co., 
Garden City, Kans. 
Factory, Garden City, Kans. 
American Beet Sugar Co., Denver, 
Colo. 
Factories, Rocky Ford, Colo. ; Las 
Animas, Colo.; Grand Island, 
Nebr. 
Holly Sugar Corporation, Denver, 
Colo. 1 

Factories, Swink, Colo.; Grand 
Junction, Colo. ; Sheridan, Wyo. 
(the Sheridan Sugar Co.). 



The 'Great Western Sugar Co., Denver, 
Colo. 
Factories, Eaton, Colo. ; Greeley, 
Colo. ; Windsor, Colo. ; Fort Col- 
lins, Colo.; Loveland, Colo.; 
Longmont, Colo. ; Brighton, 
Colo. ; Sterling, Colo. ; Brush, 
Colo. ; Fort Morgan, Colo. ; 
Scottsbluff, Nebr. ; Gering, 
Nebr.; Bayard, Nebr.; Billings, 
Mont. ; Lovell, Wyo. 



CENTRAL STATES GROUP. 



The Ohio Sugar Co., Ottawa, Ohio. 

Factory, Ottawa, Ohio. 
Northern Sugar Corporation, Mason 
City, Iowa. 
Factory, Mason City, Iowa. 
Ovvosso Sugar Co., Owosso, Mich. 

Factories, Owosso, Mich,; Lan- 
sing, Mich. 
Menominee River Sugar Co., Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 
Factory, Menominee, Mich. 
Holland-St. Louis Sugar Co., Holland, 
Mich. 
Factories. Holland, Mich.; St. 
Louis, Mich. ; Decatur, Ind. 



The Toledo Sugar Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Factory, Toledo, Ohio. 
Michigan Sugar Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Factories, Alma, Mich. ; Bay City, 
Mich. ; Caro, Mich. ; Croswell, 
Mich. ; Saginaw, Mich. ; Sebe- 
waing, Mich. 
Minnesota Sugar Co., Chaska, Minn. 

Factory, Chaska, Minn. 
The Continental Sugar Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Factories, Blissfield, Mich.; Fre- 
mont, Ohio; Findlay, Ohio. 
Wisconsin Sugar Co., Menomonee 
Falls, Wis. 
Factory, Menomonee Falls, Wis. 
Columbia Sugar Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Factories, Bay City, Mich. ; Pauld- 
ing, Ohio. 

Government control of prices. — The first of the 1919-20 beet- 
sugar crop became available for distribution at a time (about Aug. 
1) when there was a rapidly growing demand for sugar and when 
the general market was decidedly unsettled. Although there was 
considerable uncertainty as to the level at which the new crop should 
be sold and some agitation for higher prices, the companies oper- 
ating during the early part of the season sold their sugar at prices 
only slightly above the basis for the old crop, viz, 9 cents per 
pound. Both the distribution and the price of the remaining por- 
tion of the 1918-19 Cuban crop continued to the close of its sale 
under control of the United States Sugar Equalization Board. Dur- 
ing October, when most of the factories began operation, the ques- 
tion of the determination of a fair price for the new crop became 
more acute. The strong demand for sugar and a willingness on the 
part of the buyers to pay prices much higher than those at which 
the previous crop was sold caused some of the beet-sugar manufac- 
turers to withhold their new stocks of sugar from the market until 



1 Other factories in California group. 
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it could be determined what would be the attitude of the Government 
in the control of prices. 

These unsettled conditions continued until the latter part of 
October, when, after the food-control act had been amended by 
Congress to make possible the prosecution of those found guilty of 
profiteering, it became evident that sugar prices would be subject 
to control by the Department of Justice through the determination 
of a certain fair-price basis, at or below which there would be 
little likelihood of prosecution for profiteering. This made it 
evident that prices would not be determined by conditions of supply 
and demand. % 

On October 20, 1919, the Department of Justice sent the following 
telegram to all manufacturers of beet sugar : 

After a thorough investigation by the recognized authorities on sugar the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board has notified the Department of 
Justice of the following facts: 

As a considerable part of the country generally supplied at this time of 
the year with beet sugar may be embarrassed because of the beet-sugar fac- 
tories' failure to sell beet sugar as produced, and this condition in turn lead 
to uncertainty regarding price, our judgment is that no higher price than 
10 cents cash less 2 per cent seaboard is justified, and we hope you will 
decide at once to begin marketing your sugars on this basis and relieve the 
very serious situation. The price of 102 cents net cash f. o. b. plant, which 
has been offered by the Sugar Equalization Board for sugars in excess of 
requirements in your territory, as shown by your 1917 deliveries, as a mini- 
mum up to 50,000 tons for November and December shipment to relieve an 
acute shortage among the manufacturers east, is not to be considered a prece- 
dent or basis for local prices. 

I ask you to make your announcement of prices based on the above. The 
Department of Justice will treat as an unjust charge any price in excess of 
this and consider such a charge a violation of section 4 of the Lever Food- 
Control Act as amended. Please wire to-day your concurrence in the above. 

A 10£-cent price was recognized by the Sugar Equalization Board 
in its announcement to refiners October 29 (see p. 59) that it would 
absorb the difference between the 9-cent price on refiners' cane sugar 
and the lOJ-cent price on beet sugar where a firm which had a con- 
tract with a refiner was forced by the board's zoning order to buy 
the higher-priced beet sugar. 

On November 13 the Department of Justice reiterated its position 
announced in the above ruling of October 20, that 10 cents per pound 
was a fair price to producers of beet sugar. It was further under- 
stood by the trade and so stated in the trade papers that sales to 
manufacturers at prices higher than this rate would be permitted, 
provided the manufacturers using the sugar did not increase the 
prices of their own products, and that any prices higher than the 
basic price were subject to investigation, though not necessarily to 
prosecution. 

On November 14 the maximum price on beet sugar was advanced 
by the Department of Justice to 10£ cents per pound, seaboard basis, 
after a conference with beet-sugar producers, who complained that 
increased production costs made it impossible to secure a reasonable 
profit on the 10-cent price basis. 

These " fair prices " were largely accepted by the beet-sugar manu- 
facturers, and many of them, it would appear from a study of 
their sales data, adhered closely to this price. This is further mdi- 
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cated bv the fact that the weighted average factory price at which a 
total of 178,160,046 pounds of sugar sold during October by the com- 
panies making sales during this month, was $10.38 per hundred 
pounds. The average price during November on all sales reported, 
a total of 282,428,437 pounds, was $10.97 per hundred pounds. How- 
ever, certain of the smaller companies, as will be shown later, sold 
their sugar during these months at prices very much higher than the 
10-cent or the lOf-cent basis. 

Another fair-price adjustment was made during the latter part 
of November, affecting only the producers in the region west of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh and east of Chicago. Announcement was 
made on November 22 by the Department of Justice that producers 
in this region might advance their basic sugar price from 10£ cents to 
12 cents. Although this new fair-price announcement was proclaimed 
on November 22, certain companies in this section withheld their 
sugars from the market for about 10 days previous to this date, 
apparently in anticipation of the authorized advance. 

On November 21 the powers of the Food Administration were 
transferred by the President to the Department of Justice. This 
gave to the department all the powers exercised by the Food Adminis- 
tration under the food-control act, over the distribution of sugar as 
well as other foods, by licensing, rationing^ preventing resales and 
other uneconomic and unfair trade practices, and by restricting 
profits and margins. 

On December 4 the Department of Justice announced its purpose 
to confine its activities in respect to sugar, in the main, to the pre- 
vention of profiteering, holding that it did not possess the power to 
control the distribution of sugar, which it attributed to the Sugar 
Equalization Board. The announcement follows: 

A conference has been held to-day between representatives of the Sugar 
Equalization Board and Department of Justice officials, in which the sugar 
situation was reviewed. The department has neither the power nor the facilities 
with which to control the purchase or distribution of sugar. The only govern- 
mental body having this power is the Sugar Equalization Board, and its control 
terminates December 31. 

Congress, although requested to do so, has failed to extend the life of the 
board. The Department of Justice will confine its efforts in future to enforce- 
ment of privisions of the Lever Food-Control Act by prosecuting all instances 
of sales of sugar for an unjust or unreasonable profit. 

The Department of Justice never has attempted to fix the price of sugar. In 
the past it has accepted the recommendations of the Sugar Equalization Board 
very largely in determining maximum fair prices. The fair margins of profit 
allowed are those established by the Food Administration. 

When such determinations were made they have been communicated to the 
district attorneys, who were advised that any sales in excess of the maximum 
figure set should be considered unfair and unreasonable. The early termina- 
tion of the Sugar Equalization Board will make it impossible to set any definite 
price on sugar in the future or control its distribution. Every sale will be 
treated on its own merits, and all cases where the district attorney has evidence 
indicating an unfair profit or withholding of sugar from the normal channels of 
consumption, or any discrimination in price to the manufacturer or to the jobber 
supplying the domestic consumer, will be proceeded against under the Lever Act. 

Monthly average prices by companies. — The monthly weighted 
average price at the factory on carload sales to March 1, 1920, for 
each of the 31 companies reporting, together with the weighted aver- 
age price for each company for the whole period and the weighted 
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average price of all-for the different months, appear in the table given 
below. These are net prices realized at the factory; that is, deliv- 
ered prices less freight from factory to point of delivery borne by the 
producing company. Delivered prices are based on seaboard prices 
of refined cane plus freight from seaboard to point of delivery. 

Table 37. — Weighted average prices 1 received for sugar by each of 31 beet- 
sugar producing companies, 2 by months and for the periods July-December, 
1919; January-February, 1920; and July, 1919-February, 1920. 

[Price per hundred pounds.] 





July. 


August. 


Sep- 
tem- 
ber. 


Octo- 
ber. 


No- 
vem- 
ber. 


De- 
cem- 
ber. 


July- 
Decem- 
ber. 


Janu- 
ary. 


Febru- 
ary. 


Janu- 

ary- 

Febru- 

ary. 


July- 
Febru- 
ary. 


1 




$8.80 


$9.44 


«0. 01 


nasi 


$11. 81 


$10.05 

o. UK 
12.65 
10.34 
10.50 

9.56 
17.84 
14.84 
10.50 
16.44 
17.34 
15.06 
10.38 
10.27 
10.45 
11.52 
14.92 
10.20 
10.23 
11.84 
11.46 
11.25 
11.40 
13.75 
11.24 
13.48 
11.48 
11.69 
14.05 
11.44 
11.64 


$12.25 


$14.55 


$12.90 


$10.42 
8.96 


2 


18.98 


3 




8.71 

10.28 

8.72 

9.40 


12.86 

10.26 

10.22 

&91 


14.69 
9.88 
11.98 
10.42 
18.00 
15. 49 
10.35 
13.84 
16.34 
14.62 
10.30 
10.25 
10.04 
10.43 
15.00 
10.62 
10.18 
12.63 
11.21 
11.24 
12.13 
14.03 
11.21 
13.69 
11.01 
11.54 
14.41 
11.26 
11.47 


14.69 
12.32 
14.54 
10.50 
17.81 

10.90 
18.76 
17.58 
16.10 
10.47 
10.52 
11.00 
13.54 
14.00 
11.39 
10.35 
14.46 
12.09 
11.68 
12.82 
16.01 
11.71 
14.44 
12.07 
12.34 
16.38 
12.17 
12.21 








12.65 


4 






12.59 
10.66 
10.50 


17.37 
10.66 
10.50 


14.98 
10.66 
10.50 


10 55 


5 




8.72 
8.88 


10 50 


6 




9 96 


7 




17.84 


8 








12.53 

9.90 

11.65 








14.84 


9 








13.39 


13.61 


13.41 


10 75 


10 








16.44 


11 








11.23 




11.23 


17 31 


12 










15.06 


13 






9.26 


10.31 

10.24 

9.97 

10.14 


11.51 
12.65 
14.05 


13.46 
13.30 
16,30 


11.73 
12.82 
14.69 


10 74 


14 






11 18 


15 








12.28 


16 








11.52 


17 














14.92 


18 




8.98 


9.36 


9.96 
10.21 
10.89 
10.62 
10.56 
10.34 
11.28 
10.76 
11.58 
10.79 
10.77 
11.24 
10.69 
10.83 


11.60 
11.71 
15.48 
12.42 
12.40 
12.77 
12.41 
12.25 
15.00 
12.25 
14.82 


13.52 
12.05 
16.46 
12.42 
12.45 
13.00 
11.50 
12.17 
15.00 
12.34 
' 15.26 


12.49 
11.81 
15.64 
12.42 
12.42 
12.77 
12.13 
12.23 
15.00 
12.30 
14.86 


10 65 


19 




10 60 


20 




9.67 


10.95 


12 42 


21 




11 90 


22 








11 86 


23 








11 63 


24 








13 75 


25 








11 40 


26 . 








13 65 


27 








11 73 


28 








13 04 


29 








14.05 


30 








12. 58 
12.44 


13.32 
12.44 


13.00 
12.44 


11 84 


31 








11 74 












All compa- 


8.98 


8.93 


9.85 


10.38 


10.97 


11.67 


10.87 


12.09 


12.92 


12.52 


11.27 



1 Prices reported to the Commission were on carload sales at factory. Less than carload and local 
delivery sales constituted 12 per cent of total sales. 

* These companies had 81 factories operating in the 1919-20 campaign, and their outturn was 96 per cent 
of the total for the campaign. 

The companies showing sales in July, August, and September are 
those of the California group, where the sugar beets mature earlier 
than in other parts of the country. Most of the companies in the 
other sections of the country began manufacturing and selling their 
sugars in October, a few not until November. 

The above table shows that the general monthly average price 
of all companies advanced gradually during the months when the 
largest volume of sales was made from $10.38 in October to $12.92 in 
i ebruary. The average of all companies to March 1 was $11.27. A 
very much greater variation in prices appears when the average 
prices obtained by the different companies are compared both by 
months and for the whole period. Each month of the season to 
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March 1, 1920, and each of the two periods show a range of price be- 
tween the lowest and the highest average, 5 as follows : 



Period. 



August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

August-December . 

January 

February 

August-March 



Lowest 


Highest 


average 


average 


price per 


price per 


100 pounds. 


100 pounds. 


$8.72 


$9.67 


8.71 


10.95 


8.91 


12.86 


9.88 


18.00 


10.35 


18.76 


9.56 


17.84 


10.50 


15.48 


10.50 


17.37 


9.96 


17.84 



Difference 
per 100 
pounds. 



$0.95- 
2.24 
3.95- 
8.12 
8.41 
8.2* 
4.1* 
6.87 
7.8$ 



While the average price secured by all companies under considera- 
tion up to March 1, 1920, was $11.27 on a total of 1,008,545,456 pounds 
of sugar sold, 21 of the 31 companies show average prices above this 

feneral average figure. That the average price of all companies is. 
elow the individual average prices of a majority of the companies 
is accounted for by the fact that generally the companies showing- 
the largest volume of sales maintained the lowest prices. A com- 
parison of both volume of sales and average prices to March 1 shows 
that the average price for the 10 companies having the largest volume 
of sales of sugar, a total of 807,159,175 pounds, or 80 per cent of the 
total sold by all companies, was $11.09 per hundred pounds, while the 
average price for the 10 companies having the smallest sales (exclud- 
ing the one small company reporting no sales after July), a total of 
36,081,214 pounds, or 3£ per cent of the total, was $13.99. This- 
shows a difference of $2.90 between the two groups. 

The company reporting the largest volume of sugar sold to March 
1 obtained the following monthly average prices per hundred pounds : 
October, $10.21; November, $10.18; December, $10.35; January. 
$11.71; February, $12.05; or an average price for the period oi 
$10.60 for 291,225,116 pounds sold. This represents 29 per cent of 
the total sales of the 31 companies ; and the comparatively low aver- 
age prices of this company are important factors in making th& 
general average price for all companies only $11.27. 

The 10 largest companies from the point of view of volume of sales 
made to March 1, 1920, it should be stated, are practically identical 
with the 10 companies showing the largest volume of sugar produced 
to March 1, 1920. 

Volume of sales and monthly average prices by regions. — In the 
following table is shown a monthly comparison of the total sugar 
sales and weighted average prices of the several companies operating 
in the four principal beet-sugar producing regions of the country. 
The companies and factories comprising these groups are identical 
with those listed on pages 100, 101. 



8 The company showing no sales after July not used in comparison. 
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Table 38. — Tonnage sales, beet sugar, and weighted average prices 1 for SI 
producing companies? by regional groups of factories and for all groups, by 
months and for the period July 1, 1919, to Mar. 1, 1920. 

[Prices per hundred pounds.] 





July. 


August. 


September. 


October. 


Region. 


Pounds. 


Aver- 
age 
pnce. 


Pounds. 


Aver- 
age 
price. 


Pounds. 


Aver- 
age 
pnce. 


Pounds. 


Aver- 
age 
price. 


California group: 

10 factories 


819,000 


i 
18.98 12. 465. 300 


$8.93 


62,525,000 
69,000 
37,000 


$9.85 

9.26 

11.27 


54,487,200 
15,253,984 
66,023,300 
42,395,562 


$10. 21 


Tntermountain group: 
26 factories 




* -/ — 


10.35 


fountain group: 

23 factories 










10.27 


Central States group: 
22 factories 










10.74 














' 




819,000 


8.98 12, 465 ; 300 


8.93 


62,631,000 


9.85 


178,160,046 


10.38 





November. 


December. 


July-December. 


TiCgioT) 


Pounds 


Average 
price. 


Pounds. 


Average, 
price. 


Pounds. 


Average 
price. 


California group: 

10 factories 


21,055,700 

43,640,624 

126,521,512 

91,210,601 


$11.57 
11.02 


24,626,500 
43.378.702 


$12.13 
11.60 
10.93 
12.32 


175,978,700 
102,342,310 
265,127,176 
203,125,928 


$10. 41 


intermountain group: 

26 factories 


11.18 


Mountain group: 

23 factories 


10.40 72,545,364 
11.62 1 69,519,765 


10.51 


Central States group: 

22 factories 


11.67 






All groups 


282,428,437 


10.98 


210,070,331 


11.67 


746,574,114 


10.87 









January. 


February. 


July-February. 


Region. 


Pounds. 


Average 
price. 


Pounds. 


Average 
price. 


Pounds. 


Average 
price. 


California group: 

10 factories 


38,986,400 
35,140,419 
54,936,240 
55.664.519 


$11.06 
12.78 
11.98 
12.52 


3,507,901 

9,208,264 

24,788,400 

39,739,199 


$14.86 
15.46 
12.33 
12.54 


218,473,001 
146,690,993 
344,851,816 
298,529,646 


$10.61 


Intermountain group: 

26 factories 


11.84 


Mountain group: 

23 factories 


10.88 


Central States group: 

22 factories 


11.96 




' ' 




Ail groups 


184,727,578 i 12.10 


77,243,764 


12.92 


1,008,545,456 


11.27 











* Prices reported to the Commission were on carload sales at factory. Less-than-carload and local de- 
livery sales constituted 12 per cent of total sales. 

' These companies had 81 factories operating in the 1919-20 campaign, and their outturn was 96 per cent 
of the total for the campaign. 

It will be noted that the companies operating in California sold 
their sugar at a lower average price for the period to March 1, 1920, 
than that of those operating in any of the other three sections. This 
may be due partly to the fact that about one-half of the sugar sold 
by the California group was sold prior to October, or before prices 
reached the higher levels attained after October. Most of the facto- 
ries in the other sections did not begin operating until October. The 
five companies operating 23 factories in the mountain section, mainly 
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in Colorado, show the next lowest average price to March 1, 1920. 
This relatively low figure of $10.88 is entirely due to the fact that 
the company having the largest volume of both production and sales 
of all the 31 companies under consideration operated in this section 
and maintained a comparatively low average of $10.60, while the 
prices at which the other 4 companies in this Mountain group sold 
their sugar averaged above the Intermountain group average of 
$11.84. The average prices, both for the earlier months and for the 
whole period, maintained by the companies in the Central States 
section were somewhat higher than in the other three sections. This 
is probably due to the fact that in this area a higher basic selling 
price was authorized by the Department of Justice than for the other 
beet-sugar producing sections of the country. 

Prices higher to manufacturers than to wholesale grocers per- 
mitted. — While most of the 31 beet-sugar companies under con- 
sideration gradually advanced their sugar prices from the begin- 
ning of the campaign to March 1, several made a more decided ad- 
vance in the month of November. A study of the sales data fur- 
nished by seven companies, all among the smaller producers of beet 
sugar, shows that these companies either delivered practically all 
of their sugar sold during the latter part of November to manufac- 
turers or for manufacturing purposes at a considerably higher price 
than the maximum price sanctioned by the Department of Justice, 
which basic price governed the sales of most of the producers oi 
beet sugar or made their sales to manufacturers during the month at 
a price conspicuously above that which they obtained from jobbers 
and wholesale grocers. Two of these seven companies began sell- 
ing a larger proportion of their sugar to manufacturers at higher 
prices previous to November. A few sales at higher prices were 
reported by one company as beginning about the middle of October 
and by the other during the latter part of the month. One of the 
remaining five apparently advanced its price to manufacturers above 
other purchasers on November 10, one on November 13, and the 
other tnree a few days later. 

The following analysis of the November sales of one of the above 
companies is somewhat typical and illustrates the tendency of these 
companies to divert sugar to manufacturers at higher prices during 
this period. From November 1 to 12, inclusive, this company sold 
264,000 pounds, or 82 per cent of its carload sales made during this 
part of the month, to wholesale procers, at an average price of $10.67 
per 100 pounds, and 60,000 pounds to manufacturers at $10.65. From 
November 13 to 30 it sold 1,268,000 pounds to manufacturers at an 
average of $15.64, making no other sales during the month. It might 
be added that the remainder of this company's 1919-20 carload sales 
were made in December to manufacturers at an average price of $16.10 
per 100 pounds. 

Two other beet-sugar companies, in addition to the seven consid- 
ered above, sold their sugars to manufacturers at higher prices than 
those obtained from other purchasers. These particular companies, 
however, differed from the seven in this respect : They began selling 
sugar to manufacturers at the higher prices at the opening of their 
campaign (one in August and the other in September) and continued 
this policy to March 1, 1920. The monthly sales and average prices 
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of these two companies appear in the following table, divided between 
manufacturers or those agreeing to sell for manufacturing purposes 
only and all other purchasers : 

Table 39. — Tonnage carload sales, beet sugar, and weighted average prices to 
manufacturers l and to others than manufacturers, for two producing com- 
panies, by months and for the period Aug, 1, 1919, to Mar. 1, 1920. 

[Prices per hundred pounds.] 



t 


August. 


September. 


October. 


November. 




Pounds. 


Average 
price. 


Pounds. 


Average 
price. 


Pounds. 


Average 
price. 


Pounds. 


Average 
price. 


First company: 

Manufacturers l . . 
Others 


220,000 
380,000 


$10.74 
9.05 


17,330,000 
2,681,000 

2,378,000 
2,330,000 


$11. 15 
9.67 

11.06 
9.48 


6,702,000 
4,097,500 

3,381,000 
3,158,200 


$11.30 
10.21 

11.12 
9.34 


6,475,000 
3,155,000 

120,000 
410,000 


$13.71 
10.43 


Second company: 
Manufacturers l . . 


11.03 


Others 






9.54 













December. 


January. 


February. 


August-February. 




Pounds. 


Aver- 
age 
price. 


Pounds. 


Aver- 
age 
price. 


Pounds. 


Aver- 
age 
price. 


Pounds. 


Per 
cent of 

com- 
pany^ 

total 
tonnage 

sales. 


Aver- 
age 
price. 


First company: 
Manufacturers 1 .. 
Others 


5,496,100 
2,833.000 

120,000 
400,000 


$15. 72 
12.01 

12.51 
12.26 


5,172,000 
2,293,000 

50,000 
220,000 


$17.06 
11.93 

13.50 
12.38 


1,187,000 
313,000 

270,000 


$17. 51 
12.48 

17.37 


42,582,100 
15,752,500 

6,319,000 
6,518,200 


73 
27 

49 
51 


$13.04 
10.75 


Second company: 
Manufacturers l . . 
Others 


11.41 
9.68- 











> Includes buyers agreeing to sell for manufacturing purposes only. 

The following figures show the total sales and average prices of the 
nine companies above mentioned, for the months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December, divided between manufacturers and all other 
purchasers : 

Table 40. — Tonnage carload sales, beet sugar, and weighted average prices to 
manufacturers 1 and to others than manufacturers, for nine producing com- 
panies, by months, Oct. 1, 1919, to Jan. 1, 1920.. 

[Prices per hundred pounds.] 



October, 1919: 

Manufacturers 1 . 

All others 

November, 1919: 

Manufacturers l . 

All others 

December. 1919: 

Manufacturers 1 . 

All others 



Pounds. 



11,891,000 
11,380,775 

15,543,000 
11,803,023 

9,150,100 
8,823.498 



Percent of 
total ton- 
nage sales. 



51.1 

48.9 

56.8 
43.2 

50.8 
49.2 



Average 
price. 



$11.36. 
10.34 

14.96- 
12. 3* 

16.21 
15.20 



1 Includes buyers agreeing to sell for manufacturing purposes only. 
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In comparing the volume of sales and the prices secured in the 
three months, it will be seen that it was during November that the 
largest proportion of sales for any one month was made to manu- 
facturers, and that the greatest difference in price between the two 
classes of purchasers occurred in this month as compared with either 
October or December. While in December the average price to manu- 
facturers was only 1.01 per hundred above that to all other pur- 
chasers, it should be stated that most of these nine companies made a 
greater advance in December to others than manufacturers than to 
manufacturers. 

The following provision appearing in a sales contract of one of the 
companies selling sugar to manufacturers at a price considerably 
above the basic price generally observed by the beet-sugar companies 
-would indicate that this practice had been authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Justice: 

As per ruling of the Depart, of Justice, this sugar has heen sold with the 
specific understanding that it is to be sold to manufacturers only who will agree 
that the price of their product shall not be raised. 

The refiner is advised by Depart, of Justice that this sale of sugar being for 
manufacturing purposes will be counted against any allotment the buyer may 
receive under any rationing plan hereafter adopted if so required and this is so 
understood. 

Another similar contract arrangement applying only to sales to 
manufacturers is the following furnished by another of the beet- 
sugar companies as having been used by it : 

It is understood and agreed to by purchaser that sugars covered by this con- 
tract must be resold to manufacturers and for manufacturing purposes only. 
Buyers will be directly responsible to the Federal authorities should any por- 
tion go to any other than manufacturing trade. 

This sugar has been sold with the express understanding that it will be sold 
to manufacturers only, who will agree that the price of their product will not 
;be raised on account of the increased cost of this purchase. 

While it is apparent that several of the beet-sugar companies sold 
more than halt of the sugar they distributed during November to 
manufacturers at prices considerably higher than the maximum 
prices to jobbers and wholesale grocers sanctioned by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, it should be noted that these companies, with one 
•exception, were among the smaller producers of beet sugar, and that 
the total volume of sugar thus sold to manufacturers was a compara- 
tively small part of the total sales of all companies. Only one of the 
larger beet-sugar companies made any difference in prices as between 
manuf acturers and others. 

While the proportion that sales to manufacturers at prices higher 
than to others bears to total sales by all beet-sugar producing com- 
panies is not large and would not seem*to affect the wholesale- gro- 
cer's available supply to any large extent, it did multiply the con- 
fusion caused by many price levels. Moreover, in the case of certain 
companies that permitted the bulk of their sugar to go to manufac- 
turers, the local effect of such distribution was marked. In one of 
the Central States one company sold almost its entire 1919-20 output 
•of sugar to manufacturers at prices substantially above those to the 
purchasers of the small part remaining. 

The diversion of supply from wholesale grocers to manufacturers, 
lowever, was greater than it first appears. The two-price policy 
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threw into the hands of the manufacturer the large part of the sugar 
which the speculator secured from the producer at a low price, and 
could sell to the manufacturer at a price which the wholesale grocer 
was not permitted to pay. 

Reasonableness of producers' beet-sugar prices. — As has already 
been stated, the average price at which the aggregate sales of the 31 
beet-sugar companies under consideration were made from the open- 
ing of the campaign to March 1, 1920, was $11.27 per hundred pounds. 
This average price, tested by a strictly demand and supply basis, 
might not appear unreasonable. Since, however, it was a part of the 
public policy during this period to require under the food-control act 
that food commodities should be sold at reasonable prices and to test 
their reasonableness by profits, actual profits earned by individual 
companies, would appear to be the only competent standard. 

The published financial statement ° tor the last fiscal year for one 
of the largest beet sugar companies, whose average factory price on 
carload sales to January 1, 1920, was slightly above 10 cents, and 
whose total carload sales to that date amounted to approximately 
50,000,000 pounds, showed earnings available for distribution on 
common stock as having increased 136 per cent over the previous year. 

Moreover, many companies sold at prices very much above $11.27 
per hundred, the average price on sales up to March 1, 1920, and 
above the " fair prices " set by the Department of Justice (see pages 
102-103). Table 37 above shows that the average prices per hun- 
dred pounds to March 1, of 10 of the beet-sugar producers obtaining 
the higher'prices were as follows : $13.04, $13.65, $13.75, $14.05, $14.84, 
$14.92, $15.06, $16.44, $17.31, and $17.84. The weighted average 
price secured by these 10 companies was $14.31 per hundred pounds 
for 49,671,329 pounds, the amount of sugar sold to March 1, 1920. 
This is $3.04 per hundred pounds higher than the general average of 
all companies for the same period. 

It is, however, the reasonableness, not of average prices that is in 
question, but of actual prices. So long as the reasonableness of prices 
is based upon costs plus reasonable profits, there can be no consider- 
able variation of prices as the season progresses, except as costs vary. 
For example, the company above, whose average price from October 
to December was $16.44 per hundred, had an average price in Octo- 
ber of $11.65, and individual sales in that month at still lower prices. 
Its average price in December was $18.76, with individual sales in 
the month at more than $1 per hundred higher than the average for 
the month. It must be clear that an increase in the monthly average 
price of 61 per cent in two months, and in individual price of 86 
per cent in less than three months, could not ordinarily be justified 
on the basis of increase of costs. 

Of the 10 companies showing the high average prices given above, 
7 are identical with 7 of the 9 companies previously considered which 
sold their sugars to manufacturers at higher prices than to other 
purchasers. If the prices obtained by these companies from these 
other purchasers represent prices based on those sanctioned by the 
Department of Justice as reasonable in the light of costs, and ap- 
parently they were no lower, but in many cases actually higher than 

9 Not verified by the Commission. 
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the basic prices, it follows that the higher prices to manufacturers 
were unreasonable and excessive. 

According to sugar trade journals and other market publications, 
at least four of the largest of the beet-sugar companies have since 
March 1, 1920, been selling their sugar at very much higher prices 
than those obtained previously. While the bulk of the beet sugar 
produced during the 1919-20 season was marketed by March 1, a 
number of the manufacturers reported unsold stock on hand at this 
date aggregating 294,229,000 pounds. Some of this sugar was sold 
during April and May, according to trade reports, at prices ranging 
from $17.50 to $22.75 per hundred pounds. These same companies 
which were among the largest ones, show that to March 1 they ob- 
tained prices that apparently approximated those sanctioned by the 
Department of Justice as being reasonable. One of the companies, 
among the first in volume of production, sold its sugar at prices that 
averaged for the months to March 1, as follows: October, $10 31; 
November, $10.30; December, $10.47; January, $11.51; and Febru- 
ary, $13.46 ; while its more recent quotations were reported as being 
over $22 per hundred pounds. Another of the larger companies from 
the point of view of production sold sugar during April at $17.50 
per hundred pounds, while its average price on all its sales to March 1 
was only $10.65. 

The principal factor in the cost of beet sugar is the price paid for 
beets which are generally purchased between July and November. If 
the prices these companies received for their sugar during the earlier 
part of the season represented fair prices based on manufacturing 
costs, and if it can also be assumed that the costs of converting the 
beets into sugar as applied to the more recent sales had not very 
greatly advanced, it follows that such prices as have been secured 
during April and May, ranging from $r7.50 to $22.75, represent ex- 
cessive profits. 

Section 3. Louisiana sugar, 1919-20 crop. 

The sugar produced from the Louisiana sugar cane is usually made 
and marketed from October to January. During the fall of 1919 the 
grinding season did not get well under way until about the second 
week in November. A few factories, however, began grinding earlier 
and a small quantity of the new crop was marketed during the latter 
part of October. 

Conditions bearing on Louisiana sugar prices. — Two abnormal 
conditions marked the opening of the 1919-20 season, both of which 
had a decided bearing on the price situation. In the first place, the 
new crop was much below normal and did not promise at the opening 
of the campaign to be much more than half the usual yield. This 
outlook encouraged the producers of this sugar to demand a corre- 
spondingly higher price to save them from possible financial losses. 
If prices were to be placed on a cost-plus basis, it was held, the short 
crop and consequent high unit cost would be valid grounds for a sub- 
stantial increase in price. 

Another unusual circumstance at this particular time was the fact 
that the country was just at the height of the sugar shortage. The 
first of the Louisiana sugars became available just at the time of the 
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strongest general demand of the whole year for sugar. Both jobbers 
and manufacturers in many parts of the country had for weeks been 
unable to purchase as much sugar as they required. Consequently, 
this pressure of demand made possible for these new sugars, if thrown 
on an open market, a price considerably in advance of the restricted 
price on other sugars. Looked at from either a cost-plus or a de- 
mand-and-supply viewpoint, there appeared to the Louisiana pro- 
ducer sufficient reason for better prices. 

Under these circumstances there remained apparently but one in- 
fluence that served to somewhat restrain the Louisiana sugar pro- 
ducers from exacting the utmost the public might be willing to pay. 
The attitude of the Government toward such high prices had to be 
given some consideration. The fact that the Government's policy 
with regard to continuing its control over the sugar industry gener- 
ally and over the Louisiana sugar in particular, had not at this time 
been determined, tended to delay the movement of the crop and to 
unsettle prices. 

Government "fair prices" set on Louisiana sugars. — The first 
sales of the new crop during the latter part of October and the first 
week of November were made at prices varying from about $15 to 
$22.50 per hundred pounds. A little less than 6,000,000 pounds of the 
new crop had been sold at this range of prices by the 8th of November, 
the date when announcement was made of the adoption of what was 
regarded by officials of the Government as fair prices for the different 
grades of Louisiana sugar, at or below which there would be little 
likelihood of prosecution for profiteering. 

The prices finally adopted were the result of a number of confer- 
ences held between committees of Louisiana sugar producers and the 
United States district attorney of New Orleans. Prominent citizens 
selected to represent the public were also consulted in the process of 
determining what, under the circumstances of a short crop, would 
constitute fair prices for the Louisiana sugars. These price confer- 
ences and other methods, such as a study of the cost of producing the 
new crop, employed by the district attorney, resulted in the recom- 
mendation to the Attorney General of the United States that $17 
and $18 per hundred pounds be considered fair prices, respectively, 
for yellow clarified and plantation granulated sugar, the intermediate 
grades to be priced proportionately. Later it was agreed that $17.60 
would constitute a fair price for choice clarified sugar. 

The correspondence which passed between the office of the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington and the United States district attor- 
ney at New Orleans showing just what the nature of the prices agreed 
upon was and how these prices were arrived at, is given in full in 
Exhibit XV. 

Eighty-three per cent of the carload sales after November 8 were 
made at prices from $17 to $18 per hundred pounds, less than 1 per 
cent above these prices. The season's carload sales represented 93 per 
cent of the total crop. No data were secured on less-than-carload 
sales. Proportions oi carload sales prior and subsequent to Novem- 
ber 8 made at, above, and below established prices are shown in the 
following table : 
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Table 41. — Proportions of carload sales of 1919-20 Louisiana sugar prior and 
subsequent to Km\ S, 1919, made at and above and below established prices. 1 

[Pounds in thousands.] 





Carload sales un- 
der 17 cents per 
pound. 


Carload sales 17 

cents to 18 cents 

per pound. 


Carload sales 

over 18 cents per 

pound. 


Total carload 
sales. 


• 


Pounds. 


Per cent 
of car- 
load 
sales. 


Pounds. 


Percent 
of car- 
load 
sales. 


Pounds. 


Per cent 
of car- 
load 
sales. 


Pounds. 


Percent 
of car- 
load 
sales. 


Carload sales prior to Nov. 8.. 
Carload sales subsequent to 
Nov .8 


928 
37,493 


15.95 
17.24 


824 
179,874 


14.16 
82.70 


4,067 
123 


69.89 
.06 


5,819 
217,490 


100 
100 










38,421 


17.21 


180,698 


80.92 


4,190 


1.87 


223.309 


100 



1 These prices are based on the carload sales of 223,309,000 pounds of sugar, representing 92.6 per cent of 
the total 1919-20 Louisiana crop. 

Reasonableness of Louisiana sugar prices. — In considering the 
prices at which the Louisiana cane sugar sold it should be noted that 
high prices were eagerly offered and paid by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who were demanding more sugar than they could secure. 
It is claimed by many of the Louisiana sugar producers that they 
could have sold the bulk of their sugar at prices above those agreed 
upon. Some of the factories had contracted to sell their sugar at 
prices above the 17 cent and 18 cent basis, while others had con- 
tracted to sell at prices lower than these maximum prices. As to 
what the trend of later prices would have been had the market re- 
mained open, no very certain conclusion can be drawn from the car- 
load sales made before November 8, amounting to less than 3 per cent 
of the total crop. Without knowing exactly the grades on which re- 
ported prices of early sales were based, it is impossible to compare 
satisfactorily prices before and after the settlement of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

While there are indications that the Louisiana sugar producers, 
marketing their crop as they did during the period of general short- 
age, could have secured, without Government interference, prices 
approximately equal to those approved by the Attorney General, the 
reasonableness oi these prices, in so far as actual costs are a test, has 
not yet been definitely determined by the Commission. 

Certain facts, however, make it appear that the prices asked and 
obtained for the 1919-20 Louisiana sugar were higher than actual 
cost of production in many cases would justify. While some of the 
producers of the new crop were contending for an 18-cent price, it 
should be noted that representatives of the Louisiana sugar producers 
" offered " 7 about October 20 to sell the entire new crop to the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board at 15 cents per pound. Also, it 
should be pointed out, some of the producers, previous to November 
8, when the 17 cent to 18 cent basis was adopted, made sales of the 
new crop at prices below that basis. 

7 It has been denied by producers that such an offer was made. See footnote 8, p. 116. 
1991&— 20 8 
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Moreover, as a matter of economic and social policy, it may be 
questioned whether these sugars, admitting their higher cost, should 
have been permitted by the Government to go into the general market 
at higher prices than those at which other sugars were being sold, 
thereby both multiplying current price levels and creating dissatis- 
faction among other sugar producers. During November and Decem- 
ber, when the bulk of the Louisiana sugar sold at $17.60 and $18 
per hundred pounds, the average net price obtained by the beet-sugar 
manufacturers for over 200,000 tons was in November $10.97 j*er 
hundred pounds and in December $11.67. (See Table 38.) The re- 
finers of 1918-19 Cuban raw sugars continued during this period 
to sell their sugar on the 9-cent basis. Certainly there was as great a 
demand for the beet sugars as for the Louisiana cane, and the fact 
that the market would pay high prices for the Louisiana sugars when 
sugars generally were not permitted to be marketed on a supply-and- 
demand basis would scarcely justify these prices. 

Since the regulation of the market was on a cost-plus price basis, 
it would appear to have been better that the Louisiana producers 
should have been fully compensated for their costs, once fairly de- 
termined, by the Government's purchase of their crop and the 
absorption of excess of its cost over a uniform price level by slightly 
advancing the price of the lower-priced old-crop sugar. 

Effects of the Louisiana sugar prices on prices of other 
sugars. — The Louisiana 1919-20 crop turned out to be only a little 
above 100,000 tons. While this is not much more than one- fortieth 
of the amount of sugar consumed in the United States during the 
past year, the higher prices at which this crop was sold had a decided 
influence on the Cuban sugar market. The first sales of the 1919-20 
Cuban crop, made in August, 1919, for delivery January, 1920, were 
at prices ranging from $0.75 to $1 per hundred pounds above the 
price, $5.50, at which the previous crop was sold to the United States 
Sugar Equalization Board. Sales for future delivery at from $6.50 
to about $8 per hundred pounds were made during August, Septem- 
ber, and October, 1919, covering about 25 per cent of the new crop. 
While it was apparent, especially during the latter part of this 
period, that there was a tendency on the part of Cuban sellers to 
demand higher prices, prices were not substantially advanced until 
some time after the Louisiana sugar was marketed at the high price 
it brought. These higher prices For our domestic product, equivalent 
to practically double the prices at which the Cuban raw for future 
delivery had been selling up to this time, encouraged the Cuban pro 
dueers to withhold the sale of the new crop and thus strengthened 
the firmness of the market for Cuban raws to be delivered from 
January, 1920, on. (See Table 42 for prices.) 

Likewise it was evident that the higher prices adopted November 
8, 1919, for the Louisiana sugar "had considerable bearing on the 
advanced prices certain beet-sugar companies secured after this date. 
Considerable dissatisfaction prevailed among some of the beet sugar 
interests on account of the fact that they were supposed to sell sugar 
on a 10J cent basis, while the Louisiana producers were permitted 
to sell their plantation granulated at 18 cents per pound. The 
following comment from Edgar's Sugar House Bulletin, of Detroit, 
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Mich., dated November 14, 1919, shows this attitude of the beet-sugar 
producers : 

The fact that a maximum price of 17 cents f. o. b. p" antation for prime elari- 
lieds and 18 cents for plantation granulated has been approved by the Attorney 
General and that imported sugars of inferior quality are finding ready sale as 
high as 15.10 to 15.25 duty paid is causing much dissatisfaction among some 
beet-sugar producers, who feel that they are being unjustly discriminated 
against, particularly as certain of them claim that they can not operate profit- 
ably under present conditions at the price for beet granulated and approved by 
the Attorney General. Some companies are reported to be selling to manufac- 
turers at fancy prices. Our companies are allotting and confirming as fast as 
sugars are available, and entries take market price on day of shipment. Our 
present price is 10.50 seaboard basis less 2 per cent from date of invoice, plus 
New York all-rail prepaid rates — this price to jobbers and manufacturers alike. 

Shortly after the Louisiana crop began selling at the prices ap- 
proved as fair prices by the Department of Justice a number of the 
beet-sugar companies, especially the smaller ones, advanced their 
prices. Most oi these advances were accomplished in two ways: A 
study of the price schedules secured by the Commission from the 
beet-sugar companies shows that within two weeks after November 
8 certain companies began selling sugar to manufacturers at a sub- 
stantial advance over previous prices, while other companies in the 
section east of Chicago and west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh advanced 
to a 12-cent basis. According to the sugar-trade journals and infor- 
mation received from some of the companies, both of these advances 
had the approval of the Department of Justice. 

Section 4. Price equalization and control through Government purchase. 

Producers' prices of sugars (see Table 37 for average monthly 
prices for beet-sugar companies) varied widely before the close of 
1919, specific prices ranging from about 9 cents to 22 cents per pound. 
This, as has been pointed out, resulted in great confusion in the trade 
and offered opportunity for speculation and a general leveling up 
of prices. 

In the beginning, domestic producers favored a continuance of 
Government control ; and purchase of both the beet and the Louisiana 
cane sugars could have been made by the Government at relatively 
low prices. 

Cane and beet sugar producers favored the continuance of 
Government control. — Indorsement of the continued control of the 
sugar situation by the Government was made at the initial meeting 
of the Domestic Sugar Producers' Conference, which convened in 
Xew York City July 16, 1919. To this conference two delegates were 
sent from each of the domestic producers' associations — that is, from 
the domestic beet-sugar association, the Louisiana cane-sugar asso- 
ciation, and the association of producers in Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines. At this meeting a resolution was introduced by the 
delegates from the United States Sugar Manufacturers' Association, 
the organization of beet-sugar producers, which recommended that 
the Sugar Equalization Board be continued in power, with authority 
to purchase the 1920 Cuban crop, " making proper provision for the 
protection of domestic sugar and for fixing a fair price to the ultimate 
consumer." This resolution was passed and presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States through the Sugar Equalization Board. 
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The action of the delgates of the United States Sugar Manufac- 
turers' Association was ratified at the Chicago meeting of this asso- 
ciation, September 26, 1919, when it passed the following resolution 
containing the resolution of the July meeting : 

The Government control of the price and distribution of sugar during the 
war stabilized the domestic sugar industry, prevented abnormally high and 
fluctuating prices, eliminated speculation, secured an equitable distribution of 
sugar throughout the country, minimized local sugar famines, and saved 
American consumers many millions of dollars. 

Because of the present world shortage of sugar the beet-sugar industry of 
the United States views with grave concern the entire relinquishment of 
Government control of sugar during the existing emergency, the abandonment of 
which control it is feared will create chaotic market conditions, inflated prices, 
and unequal' distribution. Owing to the inadequate supply of sugar throughout 
the world and the increased cost of production, the price of the coming crop of 
sugar must inevitably be higher. 

Believing that, notwithstanding the relief that may result from the forth- 
coming domestic beet-sugar crop, the governmental purchase of the coming 
Cuban crop of sugar is the only means of preventing an extreme shortage of 
sugar in this country except at exorbitant prices, we therefore unanimously 
ratify the action of our delegates to the Domestic Sugar Producers' Conference, 
held in New York City on July 16, 1919, in adopting and presenting to the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board, and through it to the President of the 
United States, the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in view of the prospective continuation of scarcity of sugar 
supplies, this conference recommends that the United States Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board be continued in power with authority to purchase the 1920 Cuban 
crop, making proper provision for the protection of domestic sugar and for 
fixing a fair price to the ultimate consumer, and that a committee be appointed 
to consider and report. 

Producers willing to sell to the Government. — At a conference 
between Messrs. Zabriskie and Glasgow, of the Sugar Equalization 
Board, and representatives of the Louisiana sugar producers, held in 
Washington October 20-21, 1919, a proposal was made by the pro- 
ducers that the board purchase the Louisiana crop at 15 cents per 
pound. A counter suggestion was made by the board's officials, that 
it might be willing to purchase on a 10-cent basis with a guaranty 
of a return of 8 per cent to the producers, providing such guaranty 
did not increase the price to more than 14 cents. The board, how- 
ever, did not accept the " offer " 8 of the producers nor follow up the 
informal counter proposal of its officials. 

A meeting of Louisiana cane-sugar producers at New Orleans 
October 28, while opposing any legislation that might prevent the 
producer 'from securing an open-market price for his sugar, unani- 
mously recommended that a duly authorized committee be em- 
powered to " confer with any authority of the National Government 
in event proposals are made for the purchase of the Louisiana crop 
of 1919." On November 3 this committee made an attempt to begin 
negotiations with the Government, looking to the sale of the Louisi- 
ana crop to the board, but was unsuccessful. 

Many individual beet-sugar companies offered to sell to the board 
their sugars at 10 cents per pound. Apparently, then, producers 
generally, both on the mainland and in insular possessions of the 

^1 . — — —  ■■■■»■■■■ I  II  I -i^— i^—  I     ■»■   »^— —  — ^ ^^— ^— W^— ^ 

8 It has been denied by producers that an offer was made. Testimony on this point be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary, 1020, by those present at the conference is con- 
flicting. 
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United States, favored the purchase of the domestic crop and the 
continued control of the sugar situation by the Sugar Equalization 
Board, in order to maintain a stable market and an even distribution 
of sugar. 

Beneficial results through price equalization. — Had prices 
been equalized by the board through its purchase October 1 of the 
new beet and Louisiana cane sugars, or such portions as might be 
delivered before the close of the year, at such prices for various pro- 
ducers as would have afforded fair profits, the board selling the 
sugar at 10£ cents per pound and advancing the price on the approxi- 
mately 450,000 tons remaining of old-crop Cuba sugar to that point, 
all sugars could have been maintained on a uniformly low basis, and 
losses to the board in the purchase of the new crop would have been 
absorbed by the advance in price of the old crop. 9 If Government 
purchase of Cuban raws was to cease with the delivery of the old 
crop, all prices would, under the equalization plan, go up together at 
the beginning of 1920. Speculation under this plan could have been 
more effectually prevented and the supply of sugar could have been 
distributed more evenly, both as to time and place. 

Section 5. Raw cane sugar, 1919-20 Cuban crop. 

The price of refined sugar in the United States under open-market 
conditions, so far as supply is a controlling factor, is largely made by 
the price of Cuban raws. On the other hand, it must not be for- 
gotten that the price of raw sugar reflects not only supply conditions 
but also the demand for refined sugar, the price of which is in part 
an index of that demand. 

Upward trend or prices. — The price of the 1919-20 Cuban raws 
advanced almost constantly, and at times very rapidly, following 
July, 1919. At that time Cuban raws for December or January 
delivery sold for about three- fourths cent more than old-crop raws 
under the agreement ; that is, for about 6.25 cents per pound f . o. b. 
Cuba, or about 7.65 cents New York City. The table below shows 
the upward trend of price, quotations being given for New York 
City, insurance, freight, and duty, amounting to about $1.40 per 
hundred, being added to the Cuban price : 

 *■ - '   ■! i   ■!■ .—^^^—,   — .  M „ »^m^  ^ — ^m 

8 " As for continuing the control of sugar during 1920, the board felt that it was the 
wise course to pursue when it could have purchased the Cuban crop at (4 cents per pound. 
It could then have stabilized the price at 10J cents to 11 cents throughout the country, as 
this price was agreeable to the beet producers and the small amount of sugar produced In 
Louisiana could have been purchased at 15 cents, sold at 10} to 11 cents, and the differ- 
ence absorbed by the equalization board." Address of George A. Zabriskie, president of 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board, made at the convention of the New York 
Wholesale Grocers' Association, Feb. 25, 1920. 
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Table 42. — Prices, 1919-20 Cuban raw sugars, duty paid. New York City, by 
toeeks. August, 1919, to May. 1920; August to December, 1919, for January. 
1920, delivery; January to May, 1920, "spot" quotations. 

[Quotations derived from Willett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal.] 

[ Price per hundred pounds.] 



Year and month. 


First 
week. 


Second 
week. 


Third 
week. 


Fourth 
week. 


Fifth 
week. 


"Futures' 
August . 


' for delivery in January, 1990. 
1919. 


$7.66 
7.91 
8.53 
9.97 


$7.91 
7.91 
8.53 
9.29 

11.29 

13.04 
12.04 
11.03 
16.55 
20.01 


$7.91 
7.96 
8.66 
9.41 

11.41 

13.04 
10.28 
12.04 
18.56 
23.57 


$7.91 

8.16 

9.03 

9.79 

t 11.54 

13.04 
10.16 
12.79 
19.56 
20.56 




September 




October " 


$9.60 




December 


* 10. 79 


January. . . . 


"Spot." 

* *■ . 

1920. 


13.04 
13.04 
11.54 
14.04 
19.56 




■February , 




March . .1 




April 




19.56 


May 









Early January shipment. 



* Second half January shipment. 



The above table does not show tonnage sales. During August, 
however, approximately 150,000 tons were reported as sold for Jan- 
uary to March, 1920, delivery, at from 6£ cents to 6J cents f. o. b. 
Cuba; and from September 1 to September 25 between 350,000 and 
400,000 tons w r ere reported as contracted for at about 6| cents per 
pound. Other unreported sales may have been made. 

The first notable advance above these prices occurred during the 
latter part of September after the offer of the new Cuban crop to 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board had been withdrawn. 
It was becoming apparent that should open-market conditions prevail 
demand at existing prices would overdraw the supply. Advance 
sales late in September were made at from 6f cents to 7 J cents f . o. b. 
Cuba. Prices continued to advance during October, reaching 8J 
cenfesHEor December delivery and 7| oents for March to June delivery, 
but fluctuated around these figures during most of November, with 
fewer advance purchases. 

Late in November and early in December trade in the new Cuban 
sugar crop improved, with a marked advance in price. This advance 
appears again to reflect the market and price situation in the United 
States. January to April advance sales were made at this time at 
from Si cents to 8$ cents f. o. b. Cuba, while by the middle of the 
month sales for prompt delivery reached the record price of 12| cents 
f . o. b. Cuba. This was practically double the price at which it was 
calculated the entire new crop could have been purchased only a few 
months previous. Most of the December sales for prompt delivery, 
however, were made at around llf cents f. o. b. Cuba. 

The bulk of the January sales for prompt delivery were made at 
prices ranging from 11 cents to 11£ cents f. o. b. Cuba, but during 
February prices declined to slightly below 9 cents f . o. b. Cuba. 

Advances in the price of Cuban raw sugar were made early in 
March, which continued throughout the month. During the last 
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week of March sales of Cuban raws were made in New York as high 
as $12.79 per hundred pounds, which meant about $11.40 f. o. b. 
Cuban ports. The first two weeks of April, 1920, witnessed still 
greater advances in the price of the Cuban raw, actual sales being 
made in New York at $16.55 per hundred pounds, equal to about 
$15.15 f . o. b. Cuban ports. 

Prices and reported shortage. — It will be noted from the above 
table (Table 42) that in April and May the rise in price of Cuban 
raws was very rapicf. This has been accounted for by a reduction in 
the estimate of Cuba's production for the current crop. The rise in 
price, .however, was entirely disproportionate to the reported short- 
age. At the opening of the year the estimate made by the trade 
was placed at 4,300,000 tons. Early in April a reduction was made 
to 4,000,000 tons, at which point the estimate remained during April, 
when the rise in price was most marked. 

There is every appearance that there was a skillful playing on the 
fears of the consumer that severe shortage would overtake him. 
The high price indicates not so much the breadth of demand as the 
strength of demand. It is not that the consumer wants so much 
more sugar — certainly not an additional amount proportionate to 
the rise in price — but that he wants what he does want intensely 
enough to pay much more than he has been paying rather than to 
be cut off entirely. This is merely saying that in the case of some 
commodities the consumer in a certain state of mind regards them 
as so vitally necessary that there is little elasticity of demand. Ad- 
vance in price serves very tardily to check effective demand. It is 
this shrewd guess of the consumer's state of mind that enabled 
many sugar producers and dealers constantly to press for and secure 
higher prices. 

There is, moreover, unfortunately, an opportunity for manipula- 
tion of crop estimates in a situation such as has recently existed. 
It is not known that such manipulation occurred this year. How- 
ever, an overestimate at the beginning of the season, with a marked 
reduction later, with the consumer in this state of mind, is likely to 
result in a runaway market. A more conservative estimate of the 
Cuban crop in the Beginning might this year have saved the Ameri- 
can people many millions. So long as the price of the immediate 
supply depends on the estimate of future supply the consumer should 
be protected to the fullest extent possible by unbiased information 
made available to all alike. Especially is this true when the con- 
sumer of a commodity in one country is so largely dependent upon 
and takes such a large proportion of the output of that commodity 
from another country. 

Reasonableness of prices. — Data setting forth the costs of pro- 
duction of Cuban raws are not now available to the Commission, 
and the reasonableness of the prices presented above, as tested by 
costs, can not, therefore, be determined. 

Reports of sugar-producing companies, however, show large 
increases of net earnings over previous years. Moreover, the will- 
ingness of Cuban producers early in the season to sell their present 
crop at a much lower price than now prevails is evidence that on the 
basis of costs as estimated at the earlier date a much lower price 
would have returned reasonable profits. 
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A study of actual costs might disclose that these are much larger 
than originally estimated, but much, perhaps all, of this increase 
over estimates, except in cases of reduced crop output, will be found 
to be due, first, to increased costs of cane, the purchase of which is 
contracted for on the basis of the current market price of sugar at 
time of grinding; and, second, to increased costs of local labor and 
materials, which are directly the result of unusual returns in the 
industry. 

Nor is it at all certain that these prices are, as tested by supply 
and demand, reasonable for either producer or consumer. High 
prices, it is said, bring their own correction, but not without severe 
pains to the industry if they stimulate it to excessive production. 

There are indications that the more f arsighted of Cuban producers 
and Cuban public men had in mind the desirabilty of price stabiliza- 
tion in the long-time interest of the island when on different occasions 
they urged the United States to buy the present Cuban crop, although 
a desire to prevent a general slump in prices may have been responsi- 
ble for these various tenders. 

The following is in part a cablegram, signed by Rafael Montoro, 
secretary to the President of Cuba, and sent to Senator McNary, 
early in January : 

There are no official records of contracts from the harvest now In progress, but 
the quantity under engagement is estimated at 2,250,000 tons, a preponderance 
of this having been sold to the United States. What proportion is in the hands 
of speculators can not be determined, but the unsold quantity is- in the hands of 
many producers and remains to be harvested. The United States is recognized 
as their principal market. They wish not only : to maintain, but to strengthen 
by all practical means, the closa relation now existing between our countries. 

The exchanges in commodities, in the production of which both excel, will 
approximate th's year in their total value one thousand million dollars. The 
Cuban Government, conscious of the great convenience and lasting importance 
«f these economic exchanges, put forth every effort to conclude, by agreement 
with the American Government, the disposition of the entire output of Cuban 
sugar for the year 1920. 

For the two preceding years this Government, acting through commissioners, 
appointed by the President, maintained a stable condition of price and distri- 
bution. Under special authority these commissioners again presented Cuba's 
attitude and made formal tender of Cuba's entire wealth of sugar production. 
Unhappily, these tenders were without response and active trading ensued, 
which carried the market to its present level. 

Under these conditions the possibility of the United States acquiring a large 
part of the remaining crop of Cuba is dependent upon the attitude of your 
Government. There exists here a group of patriotic men extensively engaged 
in the enterprise of producing sugar. They, with many others, operating on a 
lesser scale, can be depended upon to respond to any invitation on the part 
of American representatives to consider a true price for Cuba's product. 

The present situation is unhealthy for every interest, industrially, financ'ally, 
and morally, and the confident hope is felt here that terms may be arrived at, 
for whatever price may be pa'd with an assurance of a stabilized market will 
prove cheaper to the American consumer in all departments of trade than under 
existing conditions, and the producer receive for the product of his labor the 
approximate price paid by the consumer. 

This Government awaits, with sincere interest, suggestions of American repre- 
sentatives and will lend its best influence to end the present error of wide 
fluctuations and undesirable situations. 

From the point of view of the consumer there is evidence that 
prices of sugar went much above the point required to secure for 
him the maximum long-time benefit. The large returns to the 
sugar producer are dissipated in considerable measure to a class of 
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laborers whose efficiency and output are decreased rather than in- 
creased by any marked increase in wages. The expansion of the cane- 
sugar industry is at present severely limited by both the character 
and the available volume of its labor. 

Nor are excessive profits in any branch of the sugar-producing in- 
dustry necessary either for the maintenance or for the healthful in- 
crease of its productivity. On the contrary, both producer and con- 
sumer will, in the long-time view, be benefited by more moderate 
profits. 

It is said that the price of sugar has been relatively too low and 
that it was due a rise to bring it to a plane of equality with the 
prices of other foods ; but until America entered the war it was, in 
the Western Hemisphere, presumably a supply-and-demand price* 
That it remained on practically a level for many years prior to 1914 
(see Chart I, facing p. 120), while other prices generally advanced, 
was not because it was arbitrarily held down or because it was kept 
free from the influences that enhanced general prices, such as depre- 
ciation of the money standard, but because counter forces, such as 
decreased costs of production, were more potent in the sugar industry 
than in industry generally. During the war the price of sugar ad- 
vanced in about the same ratio as did other prices (see Chart II, fac- 
ing p. 120), and since the war even more rapidly. 

If, however, it is meant when it is said that the price of sugar has 
been relatively low that more food value for the outlay could be 
obtained from sugar at former prices than from other foods, it 
should be noted that while sugar as a food has many substitutes 
which dietetically are sufficient, and itself may be substituted for 
other foods, it has no available substitute adequate as a sweetening 
agent in the domestic kitchen. The strength of its household demand 
lies largely in this latter use and not in its possible substitution for 
other foods. 

It is doubtful, therefore, whether the increase in demand for sugar, 
which in any case appears to be attributable more largely to its use 
in manufacture than to its use in the household, can be accounted for 
on the assumption that price as compared with that of other foods 
has been relatively low, especially since no marked increase has been 
apparent until recently, during which time its price has more than 
kept abreast of the prices of otner foods. 

Section 6. Refiners' margins. 

Refiners' prices. — Refiners' prices, seaboard basis, less 2 per cent, 
as quoted by Willett & Gray, are shown in the table below, by weeks, 
since the new crop first came on the market. It will be seen that 
many companies were entirely withdrawn from the market, due to 
their refining on toll (see p. 83) or for other reasons, and many 
of the quotations are merely nominal, no sales being made at the 
quoted prices. The general paralleling of these prices with New 
York prices on duty-paid Cuban raws, carried over to this table 
from Table 42, will also be noted. 
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Table 43. — Refiners 11 quoted prices, seaboard basis, less 2 per cent, 1919-20 
crop refined sugar, by werks, December, 1919. to May, 1920, and quoted market 
prices of 1919-20 "spot" Cuban raw sugar, duty paid, New York City, by 
we^cks for same period. 

{Quotations are from Willett & Oray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal. It should be noted that 
some of the companies are withdrawn from the market at timei and the quotations are often merely 
nominal, no sales being made.] 

[Price per hundred pounds.] 



Refiner. 



National, New York. 
Federal, New York. . 
Warner, New York . . 
Revere, Boston 



Average. 



De"emfcer. 



Fourth week. 



Refined. 



$14.90 



14.90 



Raw. 



M13.04 



13.04 



Fifth week. 



Re r, ned. 



$14.90 
16.42 
15.68 
14.90 



15.47 



Raw. 



* $12. 79 
12.79 
12.79 
12.79 



12.79 





January. 


Reiner. 


First week. 


Second week. 

• 


Third week. 


Fourth week. 




Refined. 


Raw. 


Reined. 

$14.70 
14.90 
15.68 
15.68 


Raw. 


Refined. 


Raw. 


Refined. 


Raw. 


American, New York 






$13.04 
13.04 
13.04 
13.04 


$14.70 
14.70 
15.68 


$13.04 
13.04 
13.04 


$14.70 
14.70 
15.68 


$13.04 


National, New York 


$14.90 


$13.04 


13.04 


Arbuckle, New York 


13.04 


Warner. New York 


15.68 
14.90 
15.68 


13.04 
13.04 
13.04 




Revere, Boston 


14.90 


13.04 


14.90 


13.04 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. . 
McCahan, Philadelphia 








14.90 


13.04 










Savannah, Savannah, Ga 


16.17 
16.17 


13.04 
13.04 










Colonial, New Orleans 














California & Hawaiian, San 
Francisco 


14.70 


13.04 


14.70 
14.70 


13.04 
H.04 


14.70 
14.70 


13.04 


Western, San Francisco 






13.04 














Average 


15.58 


13.04 


15.09 


13.04 


14.90 


13.04 


14.90 


13.04 







Refiner. 



February. 



First week. i Second week. 



Re°ned. 



American, New York 

National, New York 

Arbuckle, Ncv York 

Warner, New York 

Revere, Boston 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. . 
California & Hawaiian, San 

Francisco 

Western, San Francisco 



Average. 



$14. 70 
14.70 
15.68 



Raw. 



14.90 



14.70 
14.70 



14.90 



$13.04 
13.04 
13.04 



13.04 



13.04 
13.04 



13.0* 



Reined. 



$14. 70 
14.70 
15.68 



14.90 



14.70 
14.70 



14.90 



Raw. 



$12.04 
12.04 
12.04 



12.04 



12.04 
12.04 



12.04 



Third week. 



Re°ned. 



$14. 70 
14.70 
15.68 



14.90 
14.46 

14.70 
14.70 



14.84 



Raw. 



$10.28 
10.28 
10.28 



10.28 
10.28 

10.28 
10.28 



10.28 



Fourth week. 



Refined. 



$14.70 
14.70 
15.68 
15.68 
14.90 
14.46 

14.70 
14.70 



14.94 



Raw. 



$10. 16 
10.16 
10.16 
10.16 
10.16 
10.16 

10.16 
10.16 



10.16 



1 No quotations are given by Willett & Gray for two of the refining companies. 

* Quotation, being "spot," is slightly different from that appearing in Table 42, which for this date is 
in that table a price for January delivery. 
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Table 43. — Refiner*' ' quoted prices, seaboard basis, lean 2 per cent, 1019-20 
crop refined sugar, by weeks, December, 1910, to May, 1920, etc. — Continued. 





March. 


Refiner. 


First week. 


Second week. 


Third week. 


Fourth week. 




Reined. 


Raw. 


Reined. 


Raw. 


Reined. 


Raw. 


Re fl ned. 


Raw. 


American, New York 

National, New York 


$13.72 
13.72 
15.68 


$11.54 
11.54 
11.54 


$13. 72 
13.72 
14.70 
14.21 


$11.03 
11.03 
11.03 
11.03 


$13.72 
13.72 
14.21 
14.21 


$12.04 
12.04 
12.04 
12.04 


$13.72 
13.72 
14.21 
14.21 


$12.79 
12.79 


Arbuckle, New York 


12.79 


Federal, New York 


12.79 


Warner, New York 


15.68 
14.90 
14.46 

13.72 
14.70 


11.54 
11.54 
11.54 

11.54 
11.54 




Revere, Boston 


14.90 
14.46 

13.72 
13.72 


11.03 
11.03 

11.03 
11.03 


14.90 
14.46 

13.72 
13.72 


12.04 
12.04 

12.04 
12.04 


i4.90 
14.46 

13.72 
15.68 


12.79 


PennsylvaniaJPhiladelphia. . 
California & Hawaiian, San 
Francisco 


12.79 
12.79 


Western, San Francisco 


12.79 


Average 


14.57 


11.54 


14.14 


11.03 


14.08 


12.04 


14.33 


12.79 




i 





April. 


Refiner. 


First week. 


Second week. 


Third week. 


Fourth week. 


Fifth week. 




Re- 
fned. 


Raw. 

$14.04 
14.04 


Re- 
fined. 


Raw. 


Re- 
fined. 


Raw. 


Re- 
fined. 


Raw. 


Re- 
fined. 


Raw. 


American, New York 


$13.72 
13. 72 


$15. 19 
15.19 
16.17 


$16.55 
16.55 
16.55 


$16. 17 
16.66 


m 

$18.56 
18.56 


$17. 15 
17.15 
17.15 
22.54 


$19.56 
19.56 
19.56 
19.56 


$18. 13 
17.15 
17.15 


$19.56 


National, New York 

Arbuckje, New York 


19.56 
19.56 


Federal, New York 












Revere, Boston 


14.90 
14.46 


14.04 
14.04 














Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. . . 
McCahan, Philadelphia 






i 






















17.15 
15.68 

20.09 
22.30 


19.56 


Savannah, Savannah, Ga 


















19.56 


California & Hawaiian, San 
Francisco 


13.72 


14.04 


14.99 
15.44 


16 55 
16.55 






14.99 
16.66 


19.56 
19.56 


19.56 


Western , San Francisco 


16.66 


18.56 


19.56 


7 \ 






i 




Average ; 


14.10 


14.04 


15.40 


16.55 


16.50 1 18.56 


17.61 


19.56 


18.24 


19.56 











*. 








May. 




Fourth 




Refiner. 


First week. 


Second 
Reined. 


Raw. 


Third week. 


i week. 




Reined. 


Raw. 


Reined. 


Raw. 


Re"ned. 


Raw. 


American, New York 

National, New York 


$18 13 
18.13 
22.54 
22.54 


$19.56 
19.56 
19.56 
19.56 


$19. 11 
19.11 
22. 54 
22.54 
21.07 
17.15 
18.13 
22.54 

22.30 
22.30 


$20. 01 
20.01 
20.01 
20.01 
20.01 
20.01 
20.01 
20.01 

20.01 
20.01 


$21.07 
20.09 
22.54 
22.54 
21.07 
19.11 
18.13 
22.54 

22.79 
22.30 


$23.57 
23.57 
23.57 
23.57 
23.57 
23.57 
23.57 
23.57 

23.57 
23.57 


$22.05 
21.07 
25.97 
22.54 
21.07 
19.11 
18.13 
22.54 

22.79 
22.30 


$20.56 
20.56 


Arbuckle, New York 


20.56 


Warner, New York 


20.56 


Revere, Boston 


20.56 


McCahan, Philadelphia 

Savannah, Savannah, Ga 

Henderson, New Orleans 


17.15 
15.68 


19.56 
19.56 


20.56 
20.56 
20.56 


California & Hawaiian, San 
Francisco 


22.30 
22.30 


19.56 
19.56 


20.56 


Western, San Francisco 


20.56 


Average 


19.85 


19.56 


20.68 


20.01 


22.22 


23.57 


21.76 


20.56 







Refiners' nominal margins. — The above table will also show, by 
comparing raw and refined prices, what the refiner's nominal margin 
from week to week has been. AH that such a margin denotes is 
i he difference between the current price of raws and the refiner's 
current quotation. Whether the margin is an actual one depends 
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upon whether the refiner actually bought the raws from which his 
refined sales of that week were manufactured, at the current price 
of raws, and whether the sales were actually made at the quoted 
prices. On a rising market, with purchases made for future de- 
livery, actual margins are probably considerably above the nominal. 
In some cases it will be noted from the table that the nominal mar- 
gins are negative, yet in those very cases the actual margin may be 
quite liberal. 




.period, and individual prices of six refiners. The data on which the 
chart is based are from Table 43, above. 

Reasonableness of refiners' margins n and prices. — The reason- 
ableness of refiners' margins and prices can not, of course, be ac- 
curately determined without a study of costs, investments, and 
profits. 

Some pertinent observations, however, may well be made. Prior 
to 1914 the average nominal margin for 12 years was $0.86 per hun- 
dred. During the war the actual margin under Government con- 
trol, through voluntary agreement with the Government, was set 
at $1.30 per hundred from October 1, 1917, to August 1, 1918, at 
$1.45 per hundred from August 1 to September 9, 1918, and at 
$1.54 per hundred itom the latter date to the close of the refining 
of the; 1918-19 crop. These margins, which include refiners' costs 
and profits, were agreed to as satisfactory. It will be seen from the 
above table (Table 43) that nominal margins ranged up as high 
as $5.52 per hundred. It will be noted, too, from the table that there 
were differences in some weeks between the prices of refiners located 
in the same competitive area of as much as $6.86 per hundred. Such 
differences indicate little competition for trade. It is evident that 
under the conditions of an unsatisfied market the refiner could make,, 
within broad limits, his actual margin what he pleased unless held 
in check by force of public opinion or by Government restraint. 

As a matter of fact, the Department of Justice took the position 
in January, 1920, that the refiner's price should be based on his- 
average cost of raws during the current month, with a nominal mar- 
gin of 2 cents per pound. Profits accruing on purchases of pre- 
vious months for delivery in the current month at prices below 
the current price were allowed, in addition to the 2-cent margin, on 
the ground that extra risk is involved in purchasing for future de- 
livery. Under the market conditions that have obtained such a 
practice is open to question, and has apparently in some cases been 
productive of excessive margins. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that there is legitimate ground for a reasonable growth 
in the refiner's margin, including as it does costs. With a loss of 
about 7 per cent of the weight of raws in the refining operation, only 
a part of which is recovered in by-products, the increase in cost in. 
this item, as the price o£raws advances, can be easily calculated. 

In the face of rising costs, the published statements of some of the 
refining companies, which have not been verified by the Commission, 
show increases in net earnings for 1919 over 1918 ranging from 5& 
per cent to 190 per cent. 
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CHART III 



PRICES OF SUMR, DECEMBER, 1919 -Marj920. 

AVERA6ERAWSUGARDUTYJ>AID,N£WrORK J AVCRfiG£R£nNt'0,Rl.LR£FIN£RS. UNO INDIVIDUAL REFINED. 6/rEriNERS. 
(Quotation* from WilfettandBray'sVteekly&atistkal Sugar Trade Journal, Incomplete lines denote withdrawn from the market) 
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Section 7. Wholesale grocers' prices and margins, 1920. 

Wholesale prices to the retail and manufacturing trade made de- 
cided advances early in 1920, in line with high refiners' and producers' 
prices. The table below shows the prices paid for sugar delivered 
to 540 wholesale grocers through January and February, 1920, and 
the gross margins on which these grocers operated. 

Table 44. — Sugar purchases and sales of 5J/0 representative wholesale (trovers 
showing average delivered prices paid and average margins received on sales, 
by regions and by months, January and February, 1020. 





Num- 
ber of 
firms. 


• 


1 
January. j February. 

i 


Region. 


Pounds. 


Pri°e 
per 100 
pounds. 

$14.37 


Margin. 


Pounds. 


Price 

per 100 

pounds. 


Margin. 


# 


Per 100 
pounds. 


Per 

cent of 
price. 




United States 


540 


79,890,535 


SO. 88 


6.12 


69,871,877 


$15.68 


$0. 96 6. 12 


New England ' 


26 
85 
124 
81 
68 
51 
63 
19 
23 


2,116,871 

15,172,575 

22,022,451 

15, 103, 130 

3, 901, 626 

2, 722, 603 

5, 220, 842 

3,380,789 

10, 249, 648 


15.97 
15.28 
14.51 
14.00 
15.55 
16.17 
14.76 
12.36 
12.44 


.91 
.92 
.94 
.88 
.96 
1.02 
.96 
.67 
.68 


5.70 1091 392 


15. 35 
15.93 
15.73 
15.95 
15. 79 
15.99 
15. 43 
14.39 
14.90 


1.08 ! 7.04 


Middle Atlantic « 

East North Central =. . . . 
West North Central «. . . 

South Atlantic* 

East South Central*.... 
West South Central ' . . . 

Mountain 8 

Pacific* 


6.02 
6.48 
6.29 
6.17 
6.31 
6.50 
5.42 
o. 4/ 


13, 492, 759 
21, 174, 860 
15, 159, 576 
2,999,512 
1,882,182 
5, SI 7, 439 
2, 523, 000 
5, 731, 157 


1. 00 6. 28 
1.00, 6.36 

.93 5.83 
1.02 . 6.46 

1.01 ! 6.32 
.97 ! 6.29 
. 79 5. 49 
. 76 5. 10 



1 Includes Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
8 Includes New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and District of Columbia. N» 
firm in Delaware reporting. 

3 Includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

4 Includes Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
* Includes Virginia, West v irgmia. North Carolma, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

° Includes Kentucky. Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
i Includes Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

8 Includes Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. No firms 
in Idaho or Utah reporting. 

9 Includes Washington, Oregon, and California. 

The table shows that the average price in January was $14.37 per 
hundred, and in February $15.68, with margins, respectively, of 
$0.88 and $0.96 per hundred, and a percentage margin in both months 
of 6.12. As between regions, prices show a tendency toward greater 
uniformity. The Mountain and Pacific States were selling in both 
months not only at the lowest price, but on the lowest percentage 
margins. 

Tne Department of Justice, in face of considerable pressure for 
a revision of its order, continued to rule that 1 cent per pound for 
jobbers and 2 cents per pound for retailers were sufficient margins, 
although at one time a ruling was promulgated by the department 
(thereafter soon reversed) that a 5 per cent margin should be allowed 
to jobbers and a 12£ per cent margin to retailers. While such a plan 
appears more fair where costs are steadily advancing, there is less 
incentive under the plan to keep costs down. 



Chapter IV. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY IN RELATION TO THE 1919-20 

CUBAN SUGAR CROP. 

Section 1. Negotiations for the Cuban crop. 

World shortage. — With the coming of the summer of 1919 the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board had under consideration 
the Government's policy in relation to the 1919-20 crop sugars. It 
was realized by the board that a world shortage in sugar existed. 
Demands for sugar were being made from Europe, as announced by 
the board (see p. 130), and even from Japan, which it was not pos- 
sible to fill without creating a serious shortage in the United States. 
Information secured by the board pointed to a world shortage in 
1920 even more acute than in 1919. What the world conditions were 
in the summer of 1919 in sugar as bearing on the supply-and-demand 
Situation in 1920 are set forth in Exhibit XVI. 

Offer of the Cuban crop — The all-important matter for imme- 
diate settlement was in regard to the Cuban sugar. A decision in re- 
spect to it, it was felt, would determine the policy toward domestic 
new-crop sugars and go far toward insuring a sufficient supply for 
the United States for the coming year. 

On July 29, 1919, representatives of the Cuban Government and 
Cuban producers sent the following communication to the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board: 

George A. Zabriskie, 

President Equalization Board, 112 Wall Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir : In pursuance of the informal discussions conducted between the 
subscribers, speaking by authority for the Cuban Government, the members of 
the Equalization Board, as the purchasers and distributors of Cuba's sugar 
crop for the existing year, we deem it expedient to submit for your information, 
and as far as you may determine, for your action in continuing the control and 
disposition of Cuba's crop of sugar for the ensuing year 1920. 

In presenting our suggestions, while acting directly for the Cuban sugar 
producer, we accept the grave responsibility of speaking scarcely l^ss for the 
American consumer, and for that vast army of foreign consumers whose needs 
are of such concern to the American Government. 

Fortunately for every interest involved the great bulk of sugar required by 
importing countries is provided by the island of Cuba — but she takes no note 
of this " coin of vantage " — on the other hand, the island Republic, its hacen- 
dados and farmers, and manufacturers of sugar tender through its own Gov- 
ernment, providing it meets with the consent and cooperation of the American 
Government, the entire wealth of her production under such terms as may be 
agreed upon by the contracting parties at a price moderate, but compensating 
to the producer and well within the economic reach of the consumer. 

This is the fundamental basis upon which our tender is made.. 

If accepted through the continued life and active participation of your re- 
spected board or similar body, the whole question would be greatly simplified. 
If, on the contrary, the opportunity to serve — not the American people alone 
but the universal welfare — is for any reason, technical or otherwise, not 
availed of through one medium or another, there is not a community any- 
where in America, in Europe, or Asia that will not feel the consequences of our 
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failure to provide a stable price for this most necessary article of human con- 
sumption. 

Cuba approaches this question with full recognition of her relations to the 
American people and their Government and in the spirit of comity and desire 
for complete understanding. 

We await with unflagging interest your reply, the subject of which we are 
assured is to you, as it is to us, the most momentous in the world's economy of 
to-day. 

With assurances of great respect, 
Faithfully, yours, 

R. B. Hawley. 
Manuel Rionda. 

Purchase of Cuban crop dependent on legislation. — Purchase of 
the Cuban crop could result beneficially to the American consumer 
only as its distribution was effectively controlled. Such control 
•could be achieved only through the continuance of the powers dele- 
gated to the Chief Executive under the food-control act, or by similar 
legislation. On August 8, 1919, the President in his message on the 
cost of living, delivered at the joint session of the two Houses of 
Congress, recommended an extension of the food-control act, which, 
as it appeared at that time, would expire at an early date with the 
proclamation of peace : 

Let me urge, in the first place, that the present food-control act should be 
^extended both as to the period of time during which it shall remain in operation 
and as to the commodities to which it shall apply. Its provisions against hoard- 
ing should be made to apply not only to food but also to feedstuffs, to fuel, to 
clothing, and to many other commodities which are indisputably necessaries M 
life. As it stands now it is limited in operation to the period of the war and 
becomes inoperative upon the formal proclamation of peace. But I should judge 
that it was clearly within the constitutional power of the Congress to make 
similar permanent provisions and regulations with regard to all goods destined 
for interstate commerce and to exclude them from interstate shipment if the 
requirements of the law are not complied with. Some such regulation is im- 
peratively necessary. The abuses that have grown up in the manipulation of 
prices by the withholding of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life can not 
otherwise be effectively prevented. There can be no doubt of either the neces- 
sity or the legitimacy of such measures. May I not call attention to the fact, 
also, that although the present act prohibits profiteering the prohibition is 
accompanied by no penalty. It is clearly in the public interest that a penalty 
should be provided which will be persuasive. 

Shortly after this, August 20, 1919, the United States Attorney 
General appeared before the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives and asked for an amendment to the food-control 
act, in order that he might have adequate power to prosecute profit- 
eers, a request which was granted. The President's recommendation 
to extend the period of operation of the act was not adopted. 

Correspondence with the White House. — In the meantime the 
Sugar Equalization Board, having considered the letter from the 
Cubans, decided to refer the matter to President Wilson, inasmuch 
as he was the sole stockholder in the corporation and decided the 
American policy with regard to sugar control. Accordingly, under 
date of August 14, 1919, he was advised of the Cuban request in the 
following letter : 

Dear Mr. President : The Sugar Equalization Board is in receipt of a letter 
under date of July 29 from the Cuban commissioners, tendering to the American 
Government the Cuban sugar crop for 1920. 

We deem it advisable that the Cuban commission should be advised at an 
early date as to whether our Government proposes to consider this tender. The 
authority of this board does not extend beyond the purchase and distribution of 
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this year's sugar crop, and we venture to suggest the control of sugar for the 
-coining year must now be determined. 

I am inclosing herewith a memorandum setting forth the sugar situation as 
it exists and such information as we possess concerning the prospects for the 
coming year and other points for your consideration in advising this board as 
to the policy you desire to be pursued. 

The officers of the board are prepared to furnish you with any further infor- 
mation that you may desire. 

• United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.), 
, President. 

The President of the United States, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

The memorandum inclosed reads as follows : 

The United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) was incorporated on 
the 12th day of July, 1918, under the laws of the State of Delaware. The 
organization of the equalization board was accomplished under the approval 
of the President of the United States, who subscribed for $5,000,000 of its capital 
stock (being the entire stock issued), which is now and has at all times been 
held for and on behalf of the United States. 

The plan of the Food Administration for regulation and control of the price 
of sugar and the distribution thereof for the year 1917-18 in the United States, 
in view of the necessity for stimulation of production of domestic sugar, was not 
considered entirely sufficient for the year 1918-19, and thereupon it was con- 
cluded that the equalization board (under the approval of the President) 
should endeavor to purchase the entire crop of 1918-19 Cuban sugar and 
thereby insure a regular and sufficient supply of sugar to the people of the 
United States at a reasonable price under then existing conditions. 

It must at all times be borne in mind that Cuban sugar is the main reliance 
of the people of the United States for their annual sugar supply, and while 
heet sugar and Louisiana cane is produced in the United States, and the United 
States gets sugar from Hawaii and other of its possessions, yet the sugar from 
all such sources is entirely insufficient to meet the normal requirements of the 
people of the United States, and Cuban sugar has been and, so far as can now 
be seen, will remain the largest single source of supply for the people of the 
United States for their annual requirements. 

On the 24th day of October, 1918, the equalization board entered into a con- 
tract with representatives of the Cuban Government and agents of various 
Cuban producers of sugar in the island of Cuba under which the equalization 
hoard purchased substantially all the raw sugar produced in the island of 
Cuba during the crop season of 1918-19, a copy of which contract is hereto 
attached, marked "Exhibit A." [See Exhibit VI.] 

The Sugar Equalization Board being duly authorized by said contract, resold 
one- third of the Cuban raw sugar purchased by it as aforesaid to the royal 
commission of the United Kingdom, for the use of it and its allies, and at the 
same price at which the raw sugar was purchased under the contract aforesaid. 
A copy of the contract of sale to the royal commission is hereto attached, marked 
■" Exhibit B." [See Exhibit XVII.] 

In furtherance of its plan of securing regular and sufficient supplies of sugar 
to the American people and the Army and Navy at a reasonable price, even 
during the disorganized period of world trade, the equalization board, on Octo- 
her 24, 1918, entered into a contract with the refiners of sugar in the United 
States and Herbert Hoover, as United States Food Administrator, under which 
the refiners agreed to purchase, and the equalization board agreed to sell to the 
refiners their entire requirements of raw sugar for the operation of their 
refineries for the period beginning October 24, 1918, and ending December 31, 
1919, and the refiners agreed not to purchase any raw sugar from any person, 
country, or source of supply during said period other than from the equalization 
board. The price to be paid by the refiners for the raw sugar is 7.28 cents per 
pound, 96° average po:arization (duty, if any, paid), delivered at refinery, and 
the refiners to sell all sugar refined by them at a price not more than 1.54 cents 
per pound wholesale of refined sugar, f. o. b. refinery, above the price of 7.28 
cents per pound paid to the equalization board, the result being a wholesale 
price of sugar throughout the United States of not exceeding 9 cents per 
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* 

pound at refining points. A copy of said contract is hereto attached, marked 
"Exhibit C." [See Exhibit XVIII.] 

It will be observed that under the terms of this contract such refiner agrees 
to conduct his or its export business under the direction of the equalization 
board and to export or distribute to the domestic trade such proportion of its 
refined sugars as the equalization board may direct. 

This contract was submitted to the Attorney General and his opinion was- 
received to the effect that the contract was not in violation of any law of the 
United States. * 

By their terms the three contracts aforesaid expire on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1919. In view of the fact that the equalization board was incorporated and 
entered into the contracts aforesaid, with the approval of the President of the 
United States, and that the entire stock of the equalization board is held by him 
for and in behalf of the United States, the members of the board of directors 
of the equalization board deem it proper to submit to the President this memo- 
randum. 

1. By its purchase of the Cuban raw sugar the equalization board has been, 
able to assure, up to this time, to the Ajmerican people a regular and sufficient 
supply of refined sugar and at a wholesale price not exceeding 9 cents per 
pound at refining points, being the lowest price for refined sugar in any country 
in the world. Occasional and temporary local shortages have occurred, due 
principally to the interruption of regular shipments of raw sugar from Cuba 
during the recent marine strike, which occurred at the period of highest con- 
sumption. 

2. Out of the price at which the raw sugar was sold to the refiners, the 
equalization board has, up to this time, accumulated reserves of about $30,- 
000,000, which belong to the United States, and but for the contracts aforesaid 
the equalization board believes that the price for refined sugar to the American 
people would have been much higher and much more would have gone to the 
Cuban producers, the refiners, or to speculators, at the expense of the American 
people. 

3. There is to-day a world shortage of sugar. Demands are made from 
Europe and even from Japan for sugar which it is impossible to fill without 
creating a serious shortage in the United States, and from the information that 
the equalization board has been able to secure it seems probable that the world 
sugar shortage for 1920 will be more acute than for the year 1919. 

4. A copy of the letter of July 29 from the Cuban commission tendering to 
the United States Government the Cuban crop for 1920 is attached hereto 
marked "Exhibit D." [See p. 127.] 

Conditions are so abnormal and the prospect of securing a regular supply 
of sugar at a reasonable price for the people of the United States for the year 
1920 is so uncertain that the equalization board concludes, from a commercial 
point of view, that its duty requires it to suggest to the President that, in reply 
to the communication from the representatives of Cuban producers, negotia- 
tions be entered into for the purpose of securing the sugar required for the 
necessities of the people of the United States for the year 1920 from Cuba 
under somewhat the same arrangements as the equalization board was able to 
make with the Cuban commissioners and producers and the refiners in the 
United States for the year ending December 31, 1919. This suggestion is made 
entirely from our consideration of the sugar situation from the standpoint of 
assuring the American people a regular supply at a reasonable price, and, of 
course, is subject to the general policy of the Government as to the advisability 
of continuing control and regulation of food commodities. 

The above memorandum, it will be noted, recommended that nego- 
tiations with the Cubans be entered into with a view of securing such 
sugar as would be required from Cuba to supply the United States 
for 1920. The basis of this recommendation was threefold: First, 
the recognition of the existence in 1919 of a world shortage of sugar, 
which in 1920 would probably become more acute ; second, the desira- 
bility of securing for the American people a regular supply at a 
reasonable price, subject to the Government's general policy of con- 
trol and regulation of food commodities ; third, the apparent ability 
of this Government to secure at that time the Cuban crop. 
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A dissenting opinion. — This memorandum was not unanimously x 
adopted, as Dr. F. W. Taussig, member of the board, disagreed with 
the expressed opinion and filed his dissent as follows : 

I regret not to be able to reach the same conclusion as the other members of 
the Sugar Equalization Board. I believe that no negotiation should be entered 
in with the Cuban producers, and that the regulation and restriction of sugar 
prices should cease with the close of the present arrangement, December 31. 

It is true that the evidence now available points to a shortage of sugar in 
1920 and to a possibility of prices in that year as high as those of 1919, or even 
higher. But no certain conclusions can be reached about the future. Prices 
of sugar will be affected not only by the incoming supplies, but by the general 
political and monetary conditions of the whole world. The general level of 
prices in the United States and in other counti ies limy be lower than it is now. 
Consumption may be reduced by changes in general business conditions or by 
restrictive measures in importing countries. The present recommendation of 
the board is that the United States (through the board) should repeat a huge 
commercial venture, in the hope of protecting consumers and of incurring no 
loss, but with the clear possibility of having to assume a loss. The operation 
would involve a guarantee by the Government of extremely high profits to the 
Cuban sugar planters; and also a virtual guarantee of similar profits to our 
beet-sugar producers as well as to the planters of Louisiana, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico. It would necessarily lead to contracts with the sugar refiners which would 
guarantee good profits to them also. No doubt in the absence of Government 
regulation all these producers might make profits higher still ; but prediction as 
to the outcome one way or the other can not be made with any confidence. 
Business of this kind may be undertaken by the Government under ^stress of 
war, but should cease now that we are at peace. 

Moreover, the regulation of the price of sugar can not in my judgment stand 
alone. The whole relation of Government to industry in time of peace is in- 
volved. If the price of sugar is to be specifically controlled, so should that of 
bread, of meat, of clothing. In the main we must look for a remedy to the 
natural development of production and to the return of the entire world to 
normal financial and economical conditions. 

The dissenting opinion expressed objection not only to the pur- 
chase of the Cuban crop but to any further regulation and restriction 
of sugar prices after the close of 1919. The basis of the dissent was 
twofold : First, while admitting the probability of a shortage of sugar 
in 1920 and the possibility of higher prices, it asserted the belief that 
future prices were involved in uncertainty, and that such uncertainty 
would place the Government in the position of assuming a huge com- 
mercial risk, while at the same time guaranteeing to producers and 
refiners high profits ; second, it challenged the soundness of a policy 
that in time of peace would require the Government to regulate the 
price of sugar and not that of bread, of meat, or of clothing, and 
questioned the desirability of any general system of regulation in 
times of peace. ^ 

Considering the world shortage of sugar, the sharp mcrease in de- 
mand, and the relatively low price 2 at which sugar had been sold, 
the Government's risk of loss through failure of consumption to ab- 
sorb the supply at the restricted price was negligible — certainly no 

1 Mr. Herbert Hoover, chairman of the board, was in Europe at the time the Cuban offer 
was made. In a cablegram to the President, dated July 23, he disclaimed any intimate 
knowledge of the American sugar situation but set forth the conditions in Europe which 
would have a bearing on the decision to be made by the United States Government. This 
cable is given in Exhibit XIX. On October 29, 1919, Mr. Hoover appeared before Sub- 
committee No. 3 (Foreign Expenditures) of the Select Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department. His views as to what the Government policy should have been were 
there briefly given (see Exhibit XX). Appearing before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, May 14, 1920, he stated it as his con- 
viction that the Government should have bought the Cuban sugar crop of 1919-20 when 
It was tendered July, 1919. 

2 By this is meant a price lower than that at which sugar was being sold in foreign 
countries. 
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greater than the year previous. It is true that the operation would 
have served to guarantee a profit to producers and refiners — "ex- 
tremely high profits " — if such were their profits under the old con- 
tract, for the new contract according to the expected price basis would 
apparently have given profits little greater. But it was also probable 
that the operation would have prevented the open-market profits ac- 
tually realized, which were much in excess, no doubt, of the " ex- 
tremely high profits " referred to. 

The second reason for dissenting would appear to have been the 
controlling one. With respect to the objection to the control of the 
price of sugar as against that of bread, of meat, or of clothing, it 
should be stated that the price of none of these had been controlled 
during the war after the manner of that of sugar; that the proposal 
was merely the continuance of a policy which, instituted in time of 
war as a measure to secure sufficient sugar at a reasonable price, was 
thought to be desirable in the unsettled period following the war; 
that if sugar was much below the general level of prices, and that 
level was soon reduced, the industry would be saved the difficulties of 
readjustment downward ; while if that level was maintained or raised, 
prices might be moderately advanced without the panic and demoral- 
izing speculation that attend a runaway market; that the policy in 
no sense was one of arbitrary price fixing imposed from without, but 
one whereby uniform prices might be arrived at by a series of volun- 
tary agreements which allowed for profits satisfactory to the industry 
and sufficient to maintain it, and which provided for a primary dis- 
tribution under the direction of the board and a secondary distribution 
at fair margins determined under the food-control act. If the pro- 
ducer was disposed, as he was in July, 1919, to give the consumer a 
fair supply at a reasonable price, he should not, it would seem, have 
been refused so long as fair play was assured and the unfair margin 
of the middleman was prevented. 

In reply to the board's letter and the memoranda, Secretary 
Tumulty wrote the Sugar Equalization Board advising that the 
President was giving consideration to the Cuban proposal. On Sep- 
tember 20, however, no word having been received from the President, 
the Sugar Equalization Board sent him the following communica- 
tion: 

The President of the United States, 

Washington, B. C. 

My Dear Mr. President : Referring now to my letter to you of the 14th day 
of August inclosing the report from the board of directors of the United States ' 
Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.), and also referring to you a letter from the 
representatives of the Cuban Government and producers of sugar, in reference 
to the Cuban crop of raw sugars for the year 1919-20, I desire to respectfully 
bring to your attention the fact that the time is fast approaching, if it has not 
arrived, when we will be unable to control the Cuban crop of sugar for the year 
1919-20 unless action is taken at once. 

I am informed that a considerable tonnage of Cuban sugars of the crop of 
1919-20 has already been sold, and it seems entirely probable that the representa- 
tives of the Cuban sugar will withdraw their proposition unless some action is 
taken at once. 

May I therefore respectfully ask an early determination, of the policy which 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) is to pursue with reference 
to the matter referred to in my letter of the 14th day of August. I know the 
pressure you are under, and nothing but imperative necessity could make me 
add this matter to your burdens. 
Very respectfully, 

George A. Zabbiskie, President. 
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A reply from Mr. Rudolph Forster, executive secretary, at the 
White House, was received as follows : 

The White House, 
Washington, September 22, 1919. 

My Dear Sir : Allow me to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of Septem- 
ber 20 and to say that I shall bring it to the attention of the President at the 
first favorable opportunity. 
Sincerely, yours, 

Rudolph Forster, 
Executive Secretary. 
Mr. George A. Zabbiskie, 

President of U. S. Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.), 

Ill Wall Street, New York City. 

The Cuban proposition withdrawn. — Under date of September 22 
another communication came from the Cuban representatives, with- 
drawing their proposition of July 29. It reads as follows : 

The Cuban- American Sugar Co., 

New York, September 22, 1919. 
Mr. George A. Zabriskie, 

Chairman Equalization Board, New York dtp. 

Dear Sir : We beg leave to refer to our letter bearing date of July 29, 1919, 
copy of which we inclose. As you will observe by its terms, we were pleased at 
that time to inform your respected board that the Republic of Cuba, its hacen 
dados and farmers and manufacturers of sugar, acting through us in a represen- 
tative capacity, were willing to tender to you or a similar body the entire produc- 
tion of Cuba on such terms as might be agreed upon by the contracting parties 
at a price moderate but compensating to the producer and well within the 
economic reach of the consumer, always provided that this offer met with full 
consent and cooperation of the United States Government. 

In the interval that has transpired we have awaited your answer, confidently 
believing that the United States Government would undertake the continued 
control of sugar, and every interest concerned, especially the American con- 
sumer, would experience the advantage of a stabilized market. Unfortunately 
the logic of the situation has not impressed the Government, or in keeping with 
its traditional policy — the war being over — it is thought best to permit the 
market to be ruled by the natural law of supply and demand. 

While we had hoped for a different conclusion to the negotiations put forward 
by Cuba, with the wealth of production represented by her producers, we reluct- 
antly accept the situation now existing and return the authority under which 
we were acting. The spirit of the times is so fraught with speculation that wide 
fluctuations must inevitably ensue, but whatever developments may occur, speak- 
ing now only for ourselves, and whatever influence we may exert, we shall 
employ our best efforts in helping to maintain a conservative situation. 

With assurances of great respect, 
Faithfully, yours, 

R. S. Hawley, 
Manuel Rionda. 

Thereupon, on September 23, the Sugar Equalization Board sent 
the following letter to the President : 

The President of the United States, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Deab Mb. Pbesident : The inclosed copy of a letter from Messrs. Hawley 
and Rionda, representing the sugar producers of Cuba, is self-explanatory, and 
in view of the fact that about one- third of the Cuban crop of next year has since 
been disposed of for export to countries other than the United States, we believe 
that the situation is out of hand. 

Therefore in order to protect the interests of the American consumer we have 
advised American refiners as to conditions, so that they may purchase raw sugar 
as per prewar times. 

Very respectfully, 

Geobge A. Zabriskie, 
Preside?! t United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.). 
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This letter marked the conclusion of the negotiations and their 
failure to secure the crop for the American people under the condi- 
tions of the previous year. Although in the communications from 
the Cuban representatives no mention was made of the price at which 
the crop could be bought by the Sugar Equalization Board, it was 
the opinion of the president of the board that it could have been pur- 
chased for 6^ cents or thereabout, 1 cent more than what was paid 
for the 1918-19 crop. By the middle of January, 1920, the price of 
Cuban raws of the 1919-20 crop had advanced to 13.04 cents, duty 
paid, f . o. b. New York, and by May 15 they were bringing around 20 
cents a pound, 13 cents a pound more than they would probably have 
cost if the contract had been made in the summer or early fall of 
1919. 

Section 2. Opposition to Government control. 

After the negotiations between the Sugar Equalization Board and 
the Cuban representatives had come to an end, more or less an- 
tagonism to any further control of sugar by the Government was 
expressed during the discussion of the matter in both Houses of Con- 
gress* and in the press in the autumn and early winter. It was held 
that further sugar control would mean the purchase of the Cuban 
1919-20 crop on a basis that would make the price of white sugar 
$9.80 a hundred when on an open market it would sell for from $15 
to $20. Sugar, it was claimed, had been singled out from among 
commodities and the price held down while others were sold without 
regulation, this being in line with Dr. Taussig's dissenting memo- 
randum. As time went on and the prices of unregulated sugar ad- 
vanced, there was a feeling in some quarters that the market had 
reached the peak and if left to the influence of normal trade factors 
would decline during the first few months of 1920 ; that if the Gov- 
ernment entered the market at that time and purchased the remain- 
ing unsold part of the Cuban crop the effect was likely to be that of 
holding prices at a higher level than they would be under the working 
of the law of supply and demand. 

From Cuba also came disapproval of the proposition. An organi- 
zation known as the Asociaci6n de Hacendados y Colonos issued 
a manifesto opposing further control over Cuban sugar by the United 
States Government, although stressing the willingness of the Cuban 
producers to have established during the war a price for their sugar 
which was below what could have been obtained in an open market, 
notwithstanding the fact that the prices of articles obtained from the 
United States and used in the Cuban sugar industry had increased 
much more than the price of sugar. Some criticism was also ex- 
pressed concerning the profit of more than $30,000,000 made by the 
Sugar Equalization Board in handling the Cuban crop of 1918-19, 
the feeling being that this money should have gone to the sugar 
producers instead of the United States Treasury. 

Section 3. Congressional a6tion. 

The question of sugar supply being such an important one and 
the sugar shortage having become by this time so acute, the United 
States Senate instituted an inquiry into the sugar situation on Octo- 
ber 3, 1919, under senate resolution 197, which reads as follows : 
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Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is hereby 
Instructed to investigate the shortage of sugar and the price of sugar in the 
United States, and that the Sugar Equalization Board is respectfully requested 
to cooperate with the Senate committee on Agriculture and Forestry in the 
investigation. 

Resolved further, That the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is 
directed to report to the Senate at the earliest possible time its conclusions, 
■especially on the following : 

(a) The reasons for the shortage of sugar. 

(&) Information regarding the prices of sugar and whether any unjust or 
-exorbitant profits have been made on sugar ; and if so, by whom? 

(c) The prospect for relief from the sugar shortage. 

(d) Fixing the responsibility for the shortage of sugar. 

(e) Advice as to whether legislation to prevent speculation in sugar is 
^desirable. 

(f) Whether the Sugar Equalization Board should be continued within its 
present capacity. 

The hearing was conducted by a subcommittee of the Committee 
•on Agriculture and Forestry. The testimony developed the infor- 
mation relative to the failure of jthe Government to purchase the 
"Cuban sugar crop of 1919-20; that the Sugar Equalization Board 
did not feel at liberty to purchase the crop without being instructed 
to do so by the President, inasmuch as he was holder of the entire 
stock of the corporation. At a continuation of this hearing Octo- 
ber 18 it was brought out that while the board could have proceeded 
to buy the Cuban crop under the powers it had, it did not do so 
because the President controlled the policy of the board, and the 
latter did not know whether it was the policy of the Government to 
continue to control sugar distribution through the next year. 

It was further developed that the board was of the opinion that 
inasmuch as a considerable part of the Cuban crop was still not sold 
it could be purchased by the Government at a reasonable figure, 
probably about 6£ cents ; but if the contract were made, there should 
be additional legislation authorizing the board to exercise the power 
of import and export embargo, the licensing power, the control of 
distribution, and the power to punish for profiteering. 

As, a result of the hearing of October 3, 1919, Senator McNary 
offered a bill to the Senate on October 9 which authorized the 
acquisition of raw sugar, the licensing of brokers and dealers, and 
the power of embargo on exports of sugar. Objection was offered 
to the bill on account of its comprehensiveness, whereupon another 
bill ' was prepared and introduced October 22 without the license 
feature. The United States Sugar Equalization Board, however, 
insisted that the powers as outlined in the first bill were absolutely 
necessary if the board should purchase the Cuban crop, it being 
pointed out in this and the subsequent hearing, October 18, fcjiat ir 
the board were not given the power to license the sugar must inevita- 
bly be turned over to speculation, for which the American consumers 
would have to pay. 

While Congress was considering the matter, Mr. Zabriskie, presi- 
dent of the Sugar Equalization Board, on October 31, wired to Sen- 
ator McNary setting forth the opinion of the board, in part, as fol- 
lows : 

From the statement in the press from you this morning it appears to us that 
you have misinterpreted the attitude of the Sugar Equalization Board with re- 
gard to continued operations. In order that there may be no misunderstanding 
I wish to state explicitly that the Sugar Equalization Board does not consider 
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that any protection can be given to the American people in the matter of sup- 
plies and price ef sugar during the year 1920 unless thpre is such legislation 
as gives the power to the board not only to purchase raw sugar but also to 
control speculation and profiteering, and to so control the distribution as to 
ration down the consumption of candy and sweet drinks to a point that will 
protect the American householder. 

The present members of the Sugar Equalization Board consider that any 
measures short of this will be worse than complete free trade in sugar. Since 
the Board some months ago proposed the purchase of Cuban sugars the price 
has risen to a speculative point that is in the minds of the board no longer fair 
to the householder, and as the Cuban sugars in any event comprise 50 per cent 
of the American consumption, the purchase of these sugars alone without the 
control of domestic sugar would not protect the American consumer. On the 
other hand the authority to control profiteering and to ration the manufactur- 
ing consumption of sugar and thus reduce the demand to approximately the 
supplies available would reduce speculation and profiteering and would protect 
the householder in the United States and would probably eventually enable the 
board to purchase Cuban sugars at a reasonable price. 

The board has provided the American people with seven hundred million 
pounds more sugar this year than ever before in our history and has held the 
lowest price in the world to the American consumer. 

The board has been consistently asking for a definition of Government policy 
for four months and it wishes again to disclaim any responsibility for the 
situation that has arisen. The board has no control of the new crop of Louisi- 
ana and beet sugars now coming into the market. The sole influence it is 
able to exert is by virtue of its ownership of the remainder of the old Cuban 
crop and this is now. being distributed to the consumer on a basis of 9 cents 
wholesale price for sugar to the end of this year. 

Under date of October 27, Mr. Zabriskie also wrote to the Attorney 
General setting forth the views of the board on the situation, as fol- 
lows : 

Deae Mb. Attorney General: I am requested by the directors of the Sugar 
Equalization Board to address you upon the present situation in sugar. You 
are perhaps aware that the board and Mr. Hoover, each acting independently, 
laid the prospective situation before the President in July and August this year 
and sought advice as to the policy of the Government with respect to these 
questions. 

It appeared to us that there was (subject to the buying power of Europe) 
a prospective shortage of sugar for the year 1920 and that the anticipation of 
this situation would be reflected by speculation in the sugar trades during the 
latter part of the year 1919. It was our view, therefore, that some decision 
must be reached as to the policy to be pursued by the Government in this mat- 
ter, and it appeared to us that there were at that time two alternative policies. 

In the one case, to continue absolute control measures by again entering 
negotiations with European powers for the joint purchase of the dominant 
crop; that is, of Cuba, and the practical allocation of the balance of the 
world's market to certain governments, as was done last year. 

It must be obvious that as the United States must secure one-half its sugar 
by imports it can not at will obtain foreign sugar except by agreement with 
foreign Governments or by competition with them in the common markets, and 
therefore in the face of shortage if there was to be any control of price some 
international agreement is vital. The control of profiteering and speculation 
during a probable shortage is not only dependent upon the above measures in 
foreign sugar, but also upon an absolute control of the domestic production of 
sugar and of the distribution throughout the country, together with control of 
the profits of all distributors. The power to ration the country is also neces- 
sary if the householder is to be protected from the financially more enterpris- 
ing manufacturer of sweet drinks and candy. 

An a'ternate policy was to cease all governmental control of sugar and permit 
the establishment of absolute free trade, and this might result in a large in- 
crease in price, at least temporarily. 

The President has not been able to secure unanimity of view amongst his 
advisors as to which of these policies should be adopted. In the meantime 
a large portion of the Cuban sugar crop has passed into the hands of specu- 
lators at increasing prices, and the board considers that the opportunity has 
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gone by for an en bloc purchase at a reasonable price. The purchase of the 
Cuban crop would, in any event, be useless without legislation giving it control 
of domestic sugar and its distribution during 1920. It appears now too late 
to expect this legislation before Louisiana sugars will also have largely passed 
into the hands of speculators and distributors', for no power exists to even 
temporarily control this output in the manner you have followed with beet 
producers. 

The situation, therefore, at the present moment is that the legal pow r ers of 
the board expire with the ratification of the treaty at probably a very early 
date, and the economic power which it possesses through the ownership of the 
remainder of the Cuban crop can only extend so far as this distribution of this, 
sugar will spread over the country. 

The policy of the board will necessarily, therefore, be confined to the minor 
portion of control which it ite still able to exert until the expiration of the 
Cuban, contract, late in December, and to equalize the distribution of new beet 
sugar under recent regulation. There is undoubtedly a large amount of specu- 
lation and even hoarding in process in the matter of sugar, all in anticipation of 
further rises in sugar prices. 

The board does not wish to fail to call attention to the Government to any 
measures which might still be taken in the future, and it would point out 
that while it is too late to institute a satisfactory control of price and assur- 
ance of supplies it is still possible to protect the supply of sugar to the house- 
holder and prevent its absorption into the luxury trades and at the same time- 
greatly mitigate speculation. If some department of the Government could 
be given the power to absolutely ration the candy and sweet-drink manufac- 
turers so as to reduce American consumption of these trades, it would afford 
protection to the householder. Furthermore, if our Government would join with 
the foreign Governments in setting up an international committee to eliminate 
competition in the purchase of overseas sugar between nationalities, these two 
measures would undoubtedly greatly reduce the amount of speculation now in 
progress and prevent a considerable portion of the rise in price that in the 
present atmosphere is likely to take place at the end of the year. 

The above would protect householders, but undoubtedly create very great 
difficulty to the manufacturer and distributor and would afford no assurance to 
sugar producers, unless the board also had the power to buy sugar when offered 
at fair prices. 

At the present moment the Cuban and domestic sugars available for distri- 
bution until the end of December amount to approximately 750,000 tons, which 
will provide for consumption above normal during this period. With the dis- 
tribution of this amount of sugar, the total supply to the American public dur- 
ing the year 1919 will amount to over 4,000,000 tons, or 350,000 tons greater 
than any consumption hitherto known in our history. It must be evident,, 
therefore, that the Sugar Equalization Board has provided supplies of sugar 
against any reasonably anticipated consumption in the United States, where 
prices are the lowest in the world. The local sugar shortages in various parts; 
of the country during the past month have been due not so much to the shortage 
of essential supplies as to a considerable amount of hoarding, largely amongst 
the consumers, and a certain amount of speculation on the part of dealers, 
together with a very large disturbance in the even flow of supply due to the 
prolonged strikes in Cuba and on the American seaboard in its effect upon ship* 
arrivals. 

With the probable shortage of sugar next year there may be a tendency on 
the part of some retailers and other dealers to increase the price during the- 
next two months. There should be no justification for this, as the wholesale 
price will not advance (except in the case of domestic sugars), and the board 
is anxious to cooperate in the use of the new penalties recently placed at your 
disposal by .Congress to rigorously prevent advantage being taken of the con- 
sumer by this situation. 
Faithfully, yours, 

Geo. A. Zabriskie, 
President United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.). 

The NcNary bill pa&sed. — On November 3 the Senate Committee* 
on Agriculture reported out what was known as the McNary bill. It 
gave the Sugar Equalization Board the authority to buy the Cuban 
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sugar, and repealed the licensing and control features; but when it 
went to the House the licensing power was reinserted, and with this 
power the bill was finally passed by Congress December 20 and ap- 
proved by the President December 31, 1919. It reads as follows : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to continue 
during the year ending December 31, 1920, the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board (Incorporated), a corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
Delaware, and to vote or use the stock in such corporation held by him fon 
the benefit of the United States, or otherwise exercise his control over the corpo- 
ration and its directors, in such a manner as to authorize and require them to 
adopt and carry out until December 31, 1920, plans and methods of securing, 
if found necessary for the public good, an adequate supply and an equitable 
distribution of sugar at a fair and reasonable price to the people of the United 
States. Sections 5 and 10 of the Act entitled "An Act to further provde for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the 
supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel," approved 
August 10, 1917, as far as the same relates to raw or refined sugar, syrups, or 
molasses, are hereby continued in full force and effect until December 31, 1920, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 24 of said Act: Provided, That the 
provisions of this Act shall expire as to the domestic product June 30, 1920: 
And provided further, That the zone system of sale and distribution of sugars 
heretofore established by the said United States Sugar Equalization Board shall 
be abolished and shall not be reestablished or maintained, and that sugars shall 
be permitted to be sold and to circulate freely in every portion of the United 
States. The termination of this Act shall not affect any act done, or any right 
or obligation accruing or accrued, or any suit or proceeding had or commenced 
in any c-vil case before the said termination pursuant to this Act; but all rights 
and liablities under this Act arising before its termination shall continue and 
may be enforced in the same manner as if the Act had not terminated. Any 
offense committed and all penalties, forfeitures, or liabilities incurred prior to 
such termination may be prosecuted or punished in the same manner and with 
the same effect as if this Act had not been terminated. 

The important features of the bill are those authorizing Executive 
control over distribution and prices and abolishing the zone system, 
the first being provided only to take care of the situation in case 
peace should be declared, as the food-control law provided that no 
further supervision by the Government should be exercised after the 
declaration of peace. Control over distribution is in part effected 
by continuing in force until December 31, 1920, sections 5 and 10 of 
the food-control act, which grants to the President the powers of 
license and requisition. It is provided, however, that the provisions 
of the act should expire as to domestic sugar June 30, 1920. 

Section 4. Purchase of Cuban crop not attempted under new law. 

In announcing that the McNary bill had become a law, Secretary 
Tumulty issued the following statement for the President : 

The President has signed the sugar control bill. This bill confers discretion 
on the President in the matter of purchasing sugar from Cuba. It is doubtful 
whether it will be practicable or wise for the President to exercise the power 
conferred so far as the purchase and distribution of sugar are concerned. Some 
of the Cuban sugar has already been purchased, and there is no central control 
over sugar in Cui a as there was last year, and it might therefore be impossible 
for the Government now to step in and purchase the sugar without increasing 
the price to the consumer. 

The bill however, continues the licensing power also, and this power may be 
used to assist in controlling profiteering among distributors. Much Cuban 
sugar is coming in now, and the indications are that prices have reached their 
peak, and that there will be tendency for prices to fall in the next few weeks. 
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Later, under date of January 3, 1920, the following statement on 
the situation was issued from the White House : 

On the basis of the facts presented and the conclusions reached by the Sugar 
Equaliaztion Board, the President has decided that the authority conferred by 
the McNary Sugar Act, passed December 20, so far as it involves the purchase 
and distribution of the Cuban crop by the Government, would not be exercised. 
The matter of repeating the operation of the Government's purchasing and 
controlling the Cuban sugar crop for another year under war powers came up 
for active consideration in August, 1919. At that time there was an expectation 
that the treaty of peace with Germany would be ratified Within a reasonable time 
-and that peace conditions would reappear. There appeared to be a very definite 
view on the part of congressional leaders that the exercise of war power should 
not be extended another year. There was dissent by one member of the board 
of equalization from the conclusion reached at that time by the majority of the 
board that the control should be further exercised. His view was that it was 
desirable to return to normal conditions and that a beginning in respect to sugar 
should be made. The majority of the board was definitely of the opinion that 
the Cuban crop should not be bought unless it was clear that its powers of con- 
trol over sugar would be effective and this could not be made certain without 
action by Congress. 

The President had not reached a conclusion in the matter when he started 
on his western trip and was taken ill. On October 3, the equalization board, 
through its president, expressed to the Senate committee its view that the Cu- 
ban crop for 1920 should and could be purchased provided the powers of control 
heretofore exercised by the board were continued in full until December 31, 
1920, thus enabling the board to see that the consumers should secure a fine 
sugar at a reasonable price. The board at that time felt that it could renew its 
contract with the Cuban and American producers as well as with the. refiners. 
No action was taken by the Congress until December 20. 

Conditions have now so changed that the members of the board do not believe 
that action by it under the provisions of the act of Congress referred to offers 
a solution of the problem of securing a regular supply of sugar for the people 
for the year 1920 at a reasonable price. 

The board has had no contract with the western beet or the Louisiana sugar 
<iane producers for the 1919- J 20 crop, which began to come into the market in 
the fall, and therefore from about October 15 the control which the board could 
^exercise applied only to the remainder of the 1919 Cuban sugar crop, which it 
had purchased, and which was deliverable on or before November 30, 1919. 
A considerable quantity of the Cuban crop of 1920 has already been sold over- 
seas and to American refiners. One of the elements which helped materially to 
make the board's action for the 1919 crop effective no longer exists. The board 
ivas able to deal with the unified Cuban selling agency for the 1919 crop and to 
secure and control the entire crop. 

Now, there is no person or commitee authorized to sell the balance of the 1920 
Cuban crop. Therefore, if the Government of the United States, through the 
board, should appear in the Cuban market as a purchaser of the sugar, it would 
nave to buy in individual lots to compete with private buyers, and the tendency 
would be to strengthen the market and further increase the price. Further- 
more, it would be compelled to buy sugar at the time of the most adverse market 
conditions and maximum prices, and to seek to stabilize the price on the basis 
of this maximum or risk a very considerable financial loss. 

Furthermore, the act of Congress limits the control of the board over do- 
mestic sugars to June 30, 1920, and should the board succeed in purchasing a 
large quantity of Cuban sugar for delivery throughout the year 1920 the 
board would find itself in the position of trying to maintain a uniform, rea- 
sonable price over the whole country, with no control whatsoever over the large 
quantities of sugar from Hawaii and Porto Rico, which come in mainly after 
June 30, and over the new Louisiana cane and western beet sugars, and this, 
too, at the time of the year when, if at all, absolute control of all sugars by 
the board would be essential. 

In addition the act forbids the board from putting into effect its present 
system of zone distribution, under which consumers get their supply from 
the nearest and most convenient points of production. This system was most 
useful during the year 1919 in effecting a fair distribution of available sugar. 
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The conditions in the United States in respect to sugar are such for Janu- 
ary, February, and March that there would be little hope of the board's being 
able to reduce the price of sugar by purchasing the Cuban crop and attempt- 
ing to reestablish control of the industry. 

It is possible that when the How of raw sugars from the large crops of 
Cuba and Porto Rico reaches its peak in March and April prices may be 
somewhat reduced. The refiners' price is now 15.2 cents per pound wholesale, 
which is a considerable reduction from the first offerings of sugar refined 
from new cane sugars. The offerings of refined sugars for February deliveries 
are at 13.5 cents per pound wholesale, with still further reductions for March,, 
which indicates a tendency in the industry toward settling down to normal 
conditions. 

The recent act keeps alive the licensing power of the board, providing that 
whenever the President shall find that any storage charge, commission, profit,, 
or practice of any licensee is unjust or unreasonable or discriminatory or 
unfair he may order the discontinuance of the san*e and, if necessary, find 
what is a just and fair charge, profit, or practice. This power, which will be- 
in voked, if necessary, and exercised in cooperation with the Department of 
Justice, will be of assistance in preventing profiteering. 

Apparently the supply of sugar available for consumption in the United 
States will be sufficient to meet the demands of the consumers, even on the 
present unnecessarily large basis of consumption. The United States, it ia 
estimated, consumed in 1919 about 92 pounds for each person, as against a 
normal consumption of 85 pounds. It consumed G00,000 tons of sugar more 
than in 1918 and 300,000 tons more than were ever used in the history of 
the country. It consumed, therefore, over 9 000,000,000 pounds of sugar, or 
slightly more than 4,300,000 tons. 

The crops for Louisiana, Porto Rico, and Hawaii will aggregate approximately 
2,000,000 tons. Of the Cuban crop it is estimated that the Allies will take- 
approximately 1,250,000 tons. They might take more but for the fact that their 
aggregate purchasing power is limited and they must use it not only for sugar 
but for many other foodstuffs and many raw materials and manufactured com- 
modities. It is apparent, therefore, that the amount of sugar from which 
America draws her supplies will be large. 

It is interesting to note the progress of sugar consumption in the United 
States. The year after the Civil War the people consumed 18 pounds per capita- 
Their consumption down to 1890 ranged from 24 to 50 pounds. By decades it 
was as follows: 1866-1875, 35 pounds; 1876-1885. 42 pounds; 1886-1895, 5T 
pounds ; 1896-1905, 67 pounds ; 1906-1914, 81 pounds. 

For the years since it has averaged, it is estimated, 85 pounds, running up in 
1919 to more than 90 pounds. 

On January 16, 1920, the Sugar Equalization Board addressed the 
following letter to the President : 

To His Excellency the President of the United States, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. President ; The board is in receipt of the statement from the 
White House dated January 3, 1920, advising us that the President had decided 
not to exercise the authority given him by the McNary Act in respect to the 
purchase and distribution of the present Cuban raw sugar crop. In this policy 
the members of the board concur for the reasons stated in our communication 
to Secretary Houston of January 2. 

The Sugar Equalization Board was created primarily for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and distributing the 191&-19 raw sugar crop. This has now been com- 
pleted. In view of the decision from the White House, the members of the 
board conclude that there are no further duties for it to perform, except tio 
proceed with the liquidation of its affairs in preparation for a dissolution. The 
board is acting accordingly. 

In the statement from the White House referred to we find the following in 
reference to the McNary Act : 

" The recent act keeps alive the licensing power of the board." 

We desire to point out that the board has never had the power of licensing 
and the other methods of control given originally by the food-control act and 
continued in part by the McNary Act through the year 1920. The operations of 
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the sugar board have been based on voluntary arrangements and agreements 
writh producers and refiners and without the use of any licensing authority. 
The licensing and other control methods of the food-control act were in the Food 
Administration, and some months ago were lodged in the Department of Justice. 
That department now has the sole authority in respect to licensing, hoarding, 
profiteering, and unfair practices over all foods, including sugar, and these 
administrative and regulatory powers are now being exercised by it; it could 
also establish a rationing plan if such drastic control seems to the Government 
advisable. 

Yours, very truly, 

Geo. A. Zabbiskib, 
President U. S. Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.). 
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Exhibit I. 

SHORTAGE IN SUGAR AS REPORTED BY THE TRADE. 

Section 1. Testimony before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign. 
Commerce. 

The following is from- the testimony (July 14, 1919) before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce given by Hon. 
George Holden Tinkham, Representative in Congress from the 
State of Massachusetts, who introduced, June 30, 1919, the resolu- 
tion directing the Federal Trade Commission to investigate sugar 
supply and prices : 

The resolution was prompted by the following information : That in the 
District of Columbia, (luring the week previous to June 30, no one was allowed 
to buy more than 2 pounds, and from dispatches in the newspapers such as 
this : 

" Burlington, Vt., July 1. 

"An unexplained shortage of sugar has hit this city so hard that many stores- 
have none on hand and a large number of families have been unable to 
obtain any. Several wholesale grocers say that they have been unable to get 
their orders filled by the refiners." 

Also because in the city of Boston it was brought to my attention that a 
shortage of sugar existed. In relation to a shortage — so that you may know 
that ohb exists — I was given day before yesterday the two following telegram* 
by Congressman Charles B. Ward, of New York : 

" Kingston, N. Y., July 11, 1919. 
" Congressman Chables B. Ward, 

" House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

" Can you do anything with sugar equalization committee to facilitate ship- 
ment of sugar to J. J. Hasbrouck, New Paltz, N. Y., by B. H. Howells Sons, of 
New York; order dated June 10, No. 23602? Situation is serious for fruit 
growers. Letter follows. 

11 John W. Eckert." 

That refers, as you see, to an order for sugar made on June 10, but which 
on July 11 had not been filled. Then I have another telegram addressed to 
Congressman Charles B. Ward, from Saugerties, N. Y. : 

" Chain stores receiving unlimited sugar, at least three times normal ; we 
independent grocers unable to secure any. Fruit and berries spoiling with our 
customers. Can and will you help us secure justice? Our jobbers are F. B. 
Matthews & Co., William R. Harrison & Co., and Everett & Tread well, Kings- 
ton, who have sugar due from National and American Sugar Refining Cos. Re- 
finers controlled by Government Sugar Equalization Board. We urgently ask 
your aid. 

" Myron Bedell. 

" Peter Carneight. 

"E. M. Wllber. 

" G. C. Layman. 

" Fred Vandermark. 

" Van Steenberg & Kearney. 

" Theodore B. Cornwall.*' 
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Section 2. Reports to trade papers. 

The general situation. — Hand-to-mouth buying by wholesale 
dealers in sugar without the stocking up usual to this time of year 
was reported by the sugar-trade papers as characteristic of all 
markets in the early months of the year 1919. 

As early as February attention was called to the world shortage, 
the low stocks in this country, and the probable close balance between 
the year's supply and demand. 

In March it was pointed out that shipments of sugar refined on toll 
for the Koyal Commission on the Sugar Supply were far behind 
schedule and that the increase in exports which would come later 
might cause serious domestic embarrassment : 

Exports of refined have been very light for the week, due to the harbor strike, 
and this business has practically come to a standstill for the present. A con- 
siderable amount of refined which was to go forward for the account of the 
Royal Commission is being carried into April. Shipments for this account to 
date have been much lighter than originally scheduled. 

It is apparent now that a heavy movement for export will take place just at 
the time when the domestic demand is expected to increase under the normal 
seasonal stimulus. It is possible that such a development may result in a 
stringency in supplies later on. Anticipating this contingency the brokers are 
urging their customers to enter the market now and carry larger stocks. This 
is sound advice. 1 

Eeferring again to the royal commission sugars, the same paper 
on April 19 stated : 

This stock [raw] at North Atlantic ports is estimated at the close [of the 
week] at about 100,000 tons, which represents, at the present weekly rate of 
receipts, a reserve supply equivalent to one and one-half weeks' meltings. 
As a considerable portion of this sugar is for the account of the Royal Commis- 
sion the net reserve supply to meet domestic requirements actually is very close 
to normal levels. 

On April 12 it was observed that a much larger consumption had 
probably taken place since January 1 than was generally credited; 
that stocks were low and available supplies no more than normal, and 
that the heavy demand was yet to come. 

Late in April it was noted that the current of demand was setting 
in much stronger. This current grew rapidly until by the close of 
May all of the eastern refiners were reported as oversold and a heavy 
demand from the principal distributing centers of the country 
became apparent. 

Throughout June the market papers continued to report an 
unusual demand and an oversold market : 

Consumers' demand for refined continues heavy throughout the country. As 
a result refiners are running near to capacity as possible and are extensively 
oversold. No orders are being accepted for delivery before late July and con- 
siderable business is being placed for August and September delivery. 8 

Local conditions. — The following are typical of reports appearing 
in trade papers for several of the more important distributing 
centers : 

New York City. — Throughout the months of June and July, 1919, 
the New York refiners were generally far behind on deliveries. For 
instance, the New York market report under date of July 25, appear- 
ing in Facts About Sugar, July 26, stated that in some cases the 

1 Facts About Sugar, Mar. 22, 1919. * Facts About Sugar, June 7, 1919. 
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refiners had not caught up on May contracts and June shipments had 
not been cleaned up. Locally the demand was as heavy and insistent 
as it had been since early June. Many manufacturers in the terri- 
tory were at this time unable to secure sufficient supplies. 

On October 10 the situation was described as critical, no sugar at 
all being available from several of the refiners. By October 17 the 
shortage in the New York market was reported to be growing more 
acute daily. Jobbers and wholesalers were generally low of stock 
and the supplies of retailers were becoming exhausted. A number 
of candy manufacturers were also in urgent need of sugar. 

The New York Sun of October 18, referring to the rumor that a 
sugar famine " threatens " the United States, stated that housewives 
had not been able to get sugar for canning or for cooking and had 
had difficulty in many cases to get enough for table use. 

The Louisiana Planter's New York letter under date of Decem- 
ber 11 reported that there were still many complaints of famine con- 
ditions; that the majority of retailers were selling only one-half a 
pound to a customer; that housewives were unable to purchase 
sufficient amounts for consumption ; and that manufacturers', whole- 
salers', and retailers' supplies were down to famine levels. 

Boston. — Toward the close of August, 1919, the stocks of raw 
sugar in refiners' hands at Boston had become so depleted that the 
refined situation was acute. While at this time complaints of short- 
age in the New England territory were not so numerous as in some 
other sections, supplies of sugar in the hands of some of the large 
distributors were dangerously near the point of exhaustion. 

Before the 1st of September it was reported that Boston retail 
dealers were largely limiting sales to 2 pounds of sugar to a customer, 
and many were even selling on a 1-pound basis. Still others were 
entirely out of sugar. 

The situation became easier during a part of September, due to 
the fact that the Boston refineries received some increase of Cuban 
raw sugar, but by early October conditions had again become so 
acute that practically all retail dealers in New England were selling 
only a pound or two to a customer. 

In Massachusetts the shortage was believed serious enough to call 
for an investigation by a special State commission which reported 
to the State legislature in December. This State also officially passed 
a resolution directed to Congress, asking an investigation as to the 
reasons leading to the deficiency in the sugar supply in that Com- 
monwealth. 

Philadelphia. — The shortage in sugar in Philadelphia and vicinity 
became most serious by July, 1919. Grocers complained that they 
experienced great difficulty in securing enough sugar to meet the 
demand from, their customers. In some cases they ran entirely out 
of stock and were unable to fill orders for several days at a time. 

It is claimed that newspaper reports published in this section ex- 
aggerating the situation, frightened the consumers and led to hoard- 
ing on their part. The demand from manufacturers was reported 
very heavy and urgent, it being claimed that such demand was con- 
siderably above normal for the time of the year. The retail trade 
also contended that trade over their counters was much above normal. 
Xiate in August urgent appeals for supplies were being received in 
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the Philadelphia market from all quarters. In some cases grocers 
were reported entirely exhausted. 

Early October found much complaint among manufacturers and 
jobbers of difficulty in getting shipments on old contracts, some of 
which dated back as far as June. Demand continued in excess of 
supply with no relief in sight. 

About the same time condensed-milk manufacturers were reported 
as suffering from a sugar shortage and were forced to curtail their 
production. This occurred notwithstanding the fact that the refiners 
tried to give this class of manufacturers preference. 

By November some of the chain stores in Philadelphia confined 
sugar sales to Fridays and Saturdays with a 1-pound limit to each 
customer or sometimes a half pound. 

Throughout December many of the grocery stores were without 
sugar much of the time and some manufacturers reported consider- 
ible losses entailed because of inability to get supplies. 

The acute condition in the locality of Philadelphia continued 
throughout January and extended somewhat into February. How- 
ever, some of the grocers began to raise the limit in quantity sold to 
a customer. 

New Orleans. — At the beginning of the second week in August, 
1919, the New Orleans sugar market was reported practically clear 
of all visible sugar. Local refiners were all oversold and a number 
of leading grocers said they had no sugar. By September 12 tele- 
grams from a number of communities in the New Orleans territory 
indicated that the supply situation had reached a distressing stage. 
Small stores in this section found it impossible to secure even 100- 
pound lots from the jobbers. Most of the retail stores limited sales 
to 2 pounds to a customer, and in some instances to 1 pound. Job- 
bers were in the same position as the retailers, being unable to obtain 
supplies from any source. 

Complaints and statements are to the effect that the shortage con- 
tinued unabated practically throughout October and November. At 
the beginning of October, 1919, it is claimed that it was more diffi- 
cult to get sugar for local uses in New Orleans than a year earlier. 
And on December 2 one of the largest retail grocery houses in the 
city had no sugar. 

Detroit. — Detroit, which is the distributing center of one of the 
country's important beet-sugar sections, reported, as the factories 
were beginning to turn out the new crop about the middle of October, 
1919, that the entire section seemed bare of sugar; that manufac- 
turers of perishable food products particularly were in dire need; 
and that there was a constant stream of telegrams, letters, and buyers 
in person, pleading for deliveries of first cars. 

While the Sugar Equalization Board expected the Chicago-Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh district to look to the beet-sugar factories in this section 
for its supply, their output was sufficient to care for but a small pro- 
portion of the needs of the territory. 

Distressing conditions were stated to be prevailing throughout the 
section on October 31, and there was practically no change during 
November and December. In fact, the announcement was made at 
Detroit December 19 that the situation in all its distressing aspects 
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continued unchanged, the available supplies being absolutely inade- 
quate to meet the demand and that many markets would be altogether 
without sugar for the Christmas holidays. 

Pittsburgh. — When the Sugar Equalization Board put the zoning 
order into effect in October, 1919, Pittsburgh was supposed to get its 
entire supply of sugar from the eastern refiners. The Pittsburgh 
dealers complained that when they applied to these refiners they were 
willing to allot them only the same proportionate quantity of sugar 
as had been secured by them from these refiners the previous year. 
This was declared to be unfair and aggravated the shortage in Pitts- 
burgh because the previous year part of the supply for this city had 
come from the beet sections. 

Chicago. — With the opening of July, 1919, spot stocks of sugar in 
Chicago were practically exhausted and those neld by second hands 
were in great demand at an advance over the basic price. By the 
middle of July the situation was described as being extremely des- 
perate, with practically no sugars arriving. Local and out of town 
manufacturers and jobbers were wiring, phoning, and applying in 
person for immediate supplies which it was impossible to secure. On 
August 8 it was reported that jobbers were delivering only one and 
two bags of sugar to each customer. 

The California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co. withdrew from 
the Chicago market on August 25, announcing that it could accept no 
new business during the remainder of the year. By September 19 the 
shortage of sugar in the Central States was reported as extremely 
acute, with very little relief being accorded from any source. While 
some new-crop California beet was being offered, its sale was re- 
stricted to manufacturers, thus barring it from the wholesalers. 
Many canners and preservers were in immediate danger of being 
forced to shut down, with subsequent wasting of large quantities of 
fall fruits and vegetables. "Resale" sugar was then unobtainable. 
It was claimed that at the beginning of October 80 per cent of the 
wholesale grocers and manufacturers in the immediate Chicago terri- 
tory were entirely out of sugar. 

The situation continued tense throughout the remainder of the 
year 1919. Never at any time during this period was there a suffi- 
cient quantity of beet sugar — the sugar upon which this territory was 
now practically dependent — to meet the demand. 

Although there was some easing up in the famine conditions in this 
section the first of the present year, there was not sufficient supply to 
take care of the demand. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul— By the latter part of July, 1919, jobbers' 
and retailers' stocks of sugar in the Minneapolis-St. Paul territory 
were reported extremely low, and it was stated August 1 that no 
relief for the strained situation was in sight. The middle of August 
found the scarcity acute. Retailers were unable to get further sup- , 
plies from wholesalers, as the latter's stocks were very close to ex- 
haustion. For some months previous to this time the only cane 
sugar received in this market had come from San Francisco, and the 
quantity was not sufficient to provide distributors with the necessary 
supplies. A little later in the month domestic consumers could not 
get enough sugar to last them overnight, and they were advised to 
do their canning without sugar until supplies became more plentiful. 
In September the trade at Minneapolis-St. Paul was reported as. 
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working on a day-to-day basis, doling out the meager supply re- 
ceived each succeeding 24 hours in widespread deliveries in an effort 
to stave off famine conditions. A limited amount of California new- 
crop beet could now be obtained by manufacturers, but the amount 
was too small to do much to relieve the situation. The shortage in 
this section continued unabated throughout the remainder of the 
year and there was practically no relief during the first two months 
of 1920. 

St Louis.— While St. Louis reported July 18, 1919, that the short- 
age had not yet been felt by the consumers, distributors' stocks were 
so low that they were using every possible means to stretch them. 
By August 1 near-by interior markets were stated to be bare of 
sugar. Jobbers were forced to curtail distribution to retailers. All 
resale sugars had been exhausted and first-hand dealers remained 
withdrawn. No shipments were coming from the East. A week 
later many jobbers were out of sugar and all others had very scant 
supplies. Conditions continued acute throughout the month, and by 
the end of August the retail trade was sharply curtailing distribu- 
tion to consumers. 

On September 19 jobbers were reported down to bare boards, so 
far as stocks were concerned. When a car did arrive it was dis- 
tributed the same day to the retail trade on the basis of one bag per 
customer. The situation in this territory remained serious through- 
out the remainder of September and on through October and No- 
vember. While conditions during December, 1919, and January, 
1920, were somewhat easier, due to the arrival of a limited supply 
of beet sugar and Louisiana cane, by February the situation had 
again become practically as acute as ever. 

As late as April 9 it was stated that the trade at St. Louis was 
endeavoring to buy from all sources of supply without result. No 
sugars were being offered except through second hands, and there 
was very little of that. 

Kansas City, Mo. — While throughout July, 1919, the trade at Kan- 
sas City managed to keep the consumers supplied, refiners were with- 
drawn from the market and jobbers' and wholesalers' stocks ran very 
low and in some cases were exhausted. By August 1 spot sugar had 
become very scarce, and only scattered lots of second hands were 
obtainable. The different classes of dealers were sharply restricting 
distribution this month. 

The supply situation in all parts of the Kansas City territory was 
reported September 5 as becoming extremely critical. The existing 
large volume of ripened fruit could not be utilized for preserving 
because of the scarcity of sugar. At this time the California & 
Hawaiian Sugar Eefinmg Co., usually an important source of sup- 
ply for this section, had withdrawn from the Kansas City market 
for the balance of the year. And it is stated that September 19 
found scarcity conditions prevailing throughout southwestern United 
States, with no relief in sight. Although at some periods during the 
remainder of the year the arrival of new-crop beet sugar limited to 
manufacturers served to ease conditions somewhat, the trade as a 
whole was totally unable to satisfy the consuming demand. There 
was little change in the situation during the first two months of 
1920. 
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San Francisco. — Although demand was heavy, the San Francisco 
territory seemed to have no trouble in getting its sugar supply dur- 
ing the summer months of 1919, except that from the middle of 
August on the local refiners began to fall behind in their deliveries, 
and the latter part of August both the California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Kefining Co. and the Western Sugar Kefining Co. withdrew from the 
market. Before the end of September the supply situation had 
become strained. 

By October 10 the conditions for refined were becoming acute. 
Distribution was much curtailed on account of strikes and car short- 
age. Some beet was obtainable, but this was far below the needs 
of the market. 

Generally speaking, during the last quarter of the year 1919 supply 
conditions in the San Francisco section were easier than in the other 

Earts of the country except the Rocky Mountain region, but on 
>eceinber 12 only limited supplies of beet granulated were reported 
available, and this was being distributed through severely restricted 
allotments. 

At the opening of 1920 all the cane sugar that was on hand was 
still being allocated and the only current supply was beet, which was 
being distributed in limited quantities. However, during the early 
months of the year conditions in this territory were comparatively 
easy, although the local refineries were either closed a part of the 
time or running under capacity, due to lack of sufficient supply of 
raws, which compelled them to continue allotting their output. 

Section 3. Reports from wholesale grocers to the Commission. 

Below are given a very few of the statements made by many hun- 
dreds of wholesale grocers in the spring of 1920 regarding the short- 
age of sugar in their respective localities during the year or more 
prior to their writing. These statements are arranged by States and 
numbered consecutively. They were made in response to inquiry 
concerning the difficulty of securing sugar : 

ALABAMA. 
(1) 

Regarding any difficulty in securing sugar, wish to say that part of the 
trouble has been on account of the various strikes a round the port of New 
Orleans, La. Further, we were somewhat afraid to buy sugar to meet the 
demands of our trade as we did not know when someone would claim that we 
were hoarding sugar. We also wish to say that for a while we thought that we 
could not make any money on sugar as the jobbers in New Orleans would buy 
sugar direct from the refinery, and then they would in turn sell to us. You 
readily see that it made two jobbers handle the same sugar. 

ARKANSAS. 

t 

(2) 

The only explanation that we can give with reference to not being able to get 
the sugar that we need is the sugar refineries have discriminated against the 
wholesale grocers by selling sugar for manufacturing purposes. This we know 
to be a fact. In November of last year quite a lot of sugar was booked with 
certain refineries at a 12tf. price New Orleans for manufacturing purposes only. 
It was sold to candy manufacturers, who were termed during the war as non- 
essential. We couldn't buy a pound of sugar, but still the manufacturers 
bought sugar and are now having this sugar delivered. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
(3) 

Early in August 1919 we were notified by both the California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Company and the Western Sugar Refining Company that, owing 
to unlooked for heavy withdrawals of sugar, they would be forced to proportion 
their small supply amongst their customers on the Pacific Coast, and would be 
compelled to close their refineries until new raws arrived about the first of the 
year. This necessitated us depending upon the beet sugar refiners for our sup- 
plies until the first of the year, and we did not get one-half enough beet to 
supply the demand. 

CONNECTICUT. 

(4) 

We have not had one-third enough sugar since Oct. 1st, 1919, to the present 
date to supply the demands. We believe the policy is entirely wrong to furnish 
a small retail store with 25 barrels of sugar as has been the case in several in- 
stances in our territory simply because his name happens to be on the refiner's 
list as his next door neighbor, who is equally deserving, receives only from 50 
to 300 pounds from the wholesale grocer. This irregularity in our opinion 
should be stopped as it does not mean a fair distribution to the consumers. 
Up to the present time our druggists, bakers, candy dealers, to say nothing of 
the extreme shortage of the families, are really suffering for the want of sugar. 

Nearly all of these cars which we have furnished you data of, have been 
divided in small amounts and distributed to our 800 customers which we have 
on our books. 

FLORIDA. 

(5) 

Our present views are that speculators were allowed to buy sugar, offering 
it to the jobbing trade at very large advances. 

At the time that Louisiana was allowed to impose upon us their high prices, 
we bought granulated sugar from Cuba which we could have sold at a less 
price than the Louisiana sugar, and was unable to get permit from the United 
States Government to bring it in. 

ILLINOIS. 

(6) 

The Eastern refiners have given us a very small lot of sugar so far this year. 
We have not had a single car direct from the refiner and we had one car bought 
second hand. In pre-war times the wholesale grocer distributed to the retail 
grocer at least 90 per cent of his supply, and it seems, if the refiner had dis- 
tributed the same way and through his old line of distributors who had bought 
of them for years, a more equal distribution would have taken place, but we 
think it has gone through other channels, and caused the big range in prices. 

(7) 

We have had to take allotments of beet sugar when we could get them, which 
allotments have been few and far between. It has been absolutely impossible 
to buy our requirements from the beet sugar distributors during the past six 
months, and as the eastern cane markets were not open to offer their sugars in 
this market, the result has been we have had nowhere near enough sugar to 
take care of our customers' demand for same, getting what little we did on allot- 
ment basis. 

Just to have sugars, we have been compelled to buy second-hand sugars, pay- 
ing a premium for them, and yet by doing this, we have not had enough sugar. 
The major portion of the time the last year, we have been restricting sales of 
sugar, thereby permitting us to have a little bit for each customer, while our 
small receipts lasted. 

We were handicapped the latter part of 1919 in securing sugar from the fact 
eastern refineries were prohibited from shipping into this territory. As far as 
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ueet allotments were concerned, we did not feel we got our share, altho the 
distributor of beet sugars claims we got our share on basis of our purchases' 
prior to the war period. We are, we consider reliably, informed that one jobber 
near Chicago was never without beet sugar. Another thing, while we have been 
unable to get allotments of beet .sugar, the last month, the beet sugar distributor 
has been offering second hand beet sugars out of Chicago around 18 cents per 
pound, F. O. B. Chicago. 

(8) 

It is our belief that the difficulty we have experienced for more than a 
year in obtaining needed supplies of sugar has been due to a combination of 
causes, among which may be mentioned: — 

(a) Comparatively short crops in producing countries and sections, from 
which America draws its supplies of raws. 

(b) America's sources of supply drawn upon by countries normally supplied 
from other parts of the world. 

(c) Blunders in attempts at governmental regulation. 

{d) Unrestricted use of sugar in the production of articles of luxury. 

(9) 

We had great difficulty in securing sugar during the months of June to 
November, 1919, inclusive. As far as cane sugars were concerned this diffi- 
culty was in our opinion occasioned by large exports to foreign countries 
and to some extent to the fact that many large users of sugar contracted dur- 
ing April and May for their year's requirements, the effect being that cane 
refiners were unable to accept very little current business during the months 
of July, August, September and the first half of October. After October 15th, 
we were unable to buy any sugar at all from Eastern refiners and were obliged 
to depend entirely upon new crop beet' sugars from -the Western States. When 
these sugars were available for shipment early in October, it was reported 
to us that the refiners were unable to secure sufficient cars to make prompt 
shipments, so that from October 15th to December 15th, we were frequently 
without any stock of sugar at all. It is claimed, and we think with some 
reason, that not only large users of sugar, but also a good many jobbers and 
retailers, protected themselves by carrying more than normal stocks and it is 
also quite likely that many consumers kept themselves well provided with 
sugar in anticipation of probable higher prices after the Government control 
sugars had been disposed of. If beet sugars could have been more promptly 
distributed after October 1st, the situation would have been very much re- 
lieved in our market. 

INDIANA. 

(10) 

Will state that we have had very serious difficulties in securing our sugar 
supplies. We attribute this a great deal to the unprecedented demand from 
consumers and an extraordinary demand from manufacturers, which hitherto 
was not so great. We also think that refiners have worked on toll sugars 
quite a great deal, which of course takes away a great deal of their supplies 
which would ordinarily go to the jobbing trade. Our greatest difficulty 
occurred in the fourth quarter, in securing supplies, and this we attribute, in 
a great measure, to the Equalization Board's ruling that was effective Oct. 
15, 1919, in which they ordered that no more sugar should be shipped north 
of the Ohio River from the South, nor west of Pittsburgh from the East. 
This ruling, of course, forced us to depend upon Michigan beet sugar, which 
was almost unobtainable. This ruling also caused the cancellation of at least 
550,000 lbs. of sugar which we had purchased and as yet had not been de- 
livered during the months of August, September and October. 

IOWA. 

(11) 

Up until the 1st of June we were meeting our normal requirements in 
1919. From July up until October 15th we did not secure half the amount of 
sugar we ought to have had to take care of our customary trade, and from 
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then on until the last of February, 1920, we were absolutely cut off from any 
sugar. 

Wo have had very much difficulty in securing sugar. There are two broker- 
age concerns that have the exclusive distribution of the beet sugar for the 
Des Moines territory — Meinrath Brokerage Co. and Russell, Earl & Bend. We 
were advised in October to look for our supply of beet sugar where we secured 
same during tlfe war. Our sugar buyer made a personal trip to Mason City 
und interviewed the secretary, of the Northern Sugar Corporation. He was 
referred to the Meinrath Brokerage Co. who has the distribution of their 
•sugars. We immediately had a personal interview with Mr. Scott, Des Moines 
broker for the Meinrath Brokerage Co., and he advised us that he would 
have to take care of his old trade on beet sugar and would have none for us. 
Then we interviewed Mr. Hills, local broker for Rusrell, Earl & Bend. Mr. 
Hills referred us to Mr. Russell of Kansas City. In about two weeks we were 
.-advised by Mr. Hills that he had received word from Mr. Russell that it 
would be impossible to let us have any sugar as they would have to distribute 
the small allotments that they received to their old connections. 

Then we appealed to W. H. Edgar & Son of Detroit, Mich., and we were un- 
able to secure any sugar from this source. As we had exhausted our sources 
•of supply the only alternative we had was to advise our customers that we were 
absolutely unable to secure sugar, and we might state right here that it meant 
,«. loss of at least $100,000.00 worth of business each month for four months. 
TVe, of course, felt that we were very rankly discriminated against. 

KANSAS. 
(12) 

Will say that the Brokers' Sugar Committee of this K. C. Mo. district did not 
•or could not deliver more than one-half of our requirements. In our opinion 
we attribute this principally 1st to export on sugar and 2nd to speculation of 
parties not engaged in wholesale- grocery or food supply business. 

KENTUCKY. 

(13) 

We had great difficulty in getting sugar. The first and second quarters our 
•supply was nearly normal, but the third and fourth quarters our supply was 
not 1/5 or 1/6 of our customary demand from* our trade. In our judgment the 
explanation is that the refineries did not care to supply the grocery jobbers with 
•granulated sugar at 9 cents when they could get more money from manufac- 
turers. There was never a time during the year of 1919 that we could not have 
gotten any quantity of candy or syrup. We never had as many candy salesmen 
•call on us soliciting orders for candy in our thirty-five years' experience in the 
grocery business as called on us during the year 1919., Far up into 1920 we 
were solicited to buy candy by the carload all made out of last year's sugar. 
We are to-day deluged with circulars offering us candy and find more salesmen 
traveling through this section of the country offering candy than we ever did 
♦during all the years we have been in the grocery business. 

(14) 

We have had a serious difficulty for the last eighteen months in securing 
sufficient sugar to take care of our requirements and in our judgment this is 
due to the fact that sugar was sold to speculative purchasers and diverted from 
the regular channels through which it should go. 

MARYLAND. 

(15) 

In answer to your third question, in which you ask if we had any difficulty 
In securing sugar and what, in our judgmenf, is the explanation, would state, 
that we think one of the principal reasons is that speculators have bought up 
large quantities of raw sugar and are having it milled into refined sugar by 
various refiners on toll, which has consumed their capacity and prevented the 
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refiners from supplying their regular trade. We can not help but believe that 
these speculators in sugar are making an enormous profit, as they are offering 
us sugar second handed and demand 16 cents a pound for it while the regular 
refiners are supplying their trade in a very meager way with the small quantity 
of sugar at 14 cents per lb. f. o. b. New York, but the refiners* seem to be abso- 
lutely unable to accept our orders and keep us supplied. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

(16) 

At present we have only the American Sugar Refining Co. to depend on and 
have to take what we can get on an allotment basis. We used to buy sugar from 
Arbuckle when they had a Boston office and from New York. After Arbuckle 
left Boston and the zone system was put into effect by the Government, we had 
only the American to rely on and were put on an allotment basis of what we 
had previously bought of them, during a period when we had bought from all 
three. 

(17) 

W T e believe that the refiners have discriminated against the wholesale grocers 
in favor of the sugar dealers. It has been a great hardship for the small grocers 
who are dependent on the wholesale grocer for their supplies. 

MICHIGAN. 

(18) 

There has not been a time during the period you inquire about when we have 
had a stock of sugar in our warehouse. The demand, has been so acute that we 
could not accumulate a working stock and to-day we are practically without 
sugar. When a carload arrives, it goes out minimum quantity on orders thLt 
have accumulated during the previous days when we were out of stock. 

(19) 

We have been out of sugar for more than a year I should say about half of 
the time. After going to the labor and expense of getting up orders and send- 
ing our trucks out with the goods, the first question in many cases they asked 
the truckman was, have you any sugar? If the reply was, we have not, our 
truckman would be told to take the goods back as they would not accept them 
without sugar. This has occurred a great many times and when help is so 
hard to get and wages are so high it means quite a loss to us. 

MINNESOTA. 

(20) 

We have had much difficulty in securing sugar since June 1st, 1919. The pro- 
ducers of sugar had to face a very much heavier consumption of the article than 
-ever before. According to all information that has reached us, the domestic 
beet manufacturers sold out earlier than customary ; the immense export business 
of the eastern cane manufacturers, permitted of the accumulation of no re- 
serves, with the result that when the beet domestic product was gone, thtt we 
were forced to rely upon the product of the New York refiners, who in their 
oversold condition, were unable to ship orders at all* promptly, and under the 
increased demand from the entire country, became swamped with business, with 
the usual results that follow such a condition. 

(21) 

We are not so situated to-day that we can buy anything on the present market, 
practically all purchases are from* what we consider speculators, that is the 
normal market in New York is from 14 cents to 15 cents, whereas there appears 
to be no sugar availLble for this market at less than 17 cents and 17$ cents net, 
with letter of credit and bill of lading. Practically all of our sugars purchased 
so far this year have been on letter of credit and bill of lading b^sis. 
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MI8S0UBI. 

(22) 

We have had difficulty in securing sugar, but hesitate to give an opinion of 
the explanation. During the last few months of 1919 we were unable to get 
any sugar from any except the Louisiana plantation refiners, while at the same 
time, competitive jobbers located a few miles north of us in Missouri and ulso 
those located in Oklahoma were selling beet sugar to the retail trade from 5 
cents to 8 cents cheaper than we could buy in Louisiana, and we could not buy 
from the same source *js they. 

NEBRASKA. 

(23) 

We could not secure enough sugar between September first and January first 
to take care of our wants. Formerly we had relied on the early beet shipments 
from California, Utah *jnd Colorado to take care of our September and October 
requirements, and last year owing to the Sugar Equalization Board com- 
mandeering a large portion of the eLTly production we were unable to place 
any contracts and only had what sugar was allotted us. 

We were unable to obtain supplies from the East for the reason the Sugar 
Equalization Board did not allow shipments of eastern sugar to come west 
of Pittsburgh and Buffalo or shipments from New Orleans north of the Ohio 
River. 

After January first we secured a small amount of sugar from the East and 
also a limited amount was allotted us by some of the beet refiners but the 
amount we were able to secure in the East and what was allotted us did not 
take care of ovex 50 per cent of our requirements. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

(24) 

Our difficulty in securing sufficient supply of sugar might be attributed to the 
following reasons: 

a. Insufficient allotments from refiners, who did not furnish us with as large 
a quantity as previous years, regardless of the fact that sugar consumption had 
increased perceptibly. 

b. Allotment of large quantities to manufacturers during the early part of 
1919, thereby using up for this purpose the available amount left for family 
demands during the. latter part of 1919. 

c. On account of the low price established by the Sugar Equalization Board,, 
consumers had no reason to economize in the use of sugar during 1919, and 
consequently the low price unquestionably brought about a marked increase in 
consumption. 

NEW JERSEY. 

(25) 

We have had difficulty all the time in securing sugar and apparently the 
supply was not equal to the demand. We, however, note that the candy manu- 
facturers and soft-drink manufacturers do not seem to be short of sugar. 

NEW MEXICO. 

(26) 

During the last four months of 1919 we could get no sugar although 175 
miles north of here they were getting sugar. We understand this ruling was 
made by the refiners, and we see no reason why it was made. 

NEW YORK. 

(27) 

In the matter of beet sugar distribution, we believe that we were discrimi- 
nated against. Elmira with a population of 38,000 and four jobbers received 
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only 2,500 bags while Ithaca with two jobbers and a population of 15,000 re- 
ceived 5,000 bags. Out of the 2,500 bags that came here, 300 were given to a 
candy manufacturer who we know had sixty days' supply. This arrived at the 
time when sugar was very short here and we ought to have had a great deal 
more. 

(28) 

Regarding difficulty in securing sugar, what in our judgment is the explana- 
tion, will say as near as we can learn the shortage of sugar according to advices 
from the refiners has been, due to a great extent to the enormous demand for 
•sugar from the manufacturers of confectionery and soft drinks. These manu- 
facturers have not hesitated to pay almost any price for sugar in order to 
obtain, same as it has been possible for them to add the cost to the finished 
product which they have turned out and consequently they pay any price that 
was necessary to secure sugar. We are also inclined to believe while we have 
no authority for this statement that some of the refiners have catered to larger 
buyers of sugar in order to secure their business when conditions become nor- 
mal regardless of the small buyers. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

(29) 

We have had great difficulty in getting sugar and have got disgusted with the 
whole thing. We have been informed by several candy manufacturers that 
they have no trouble in getting all the sugar wanted. We see no reason why we 
and other jobbers can not be supplied with sugar if the candy people can get 
it so easily. 

We are attaching a letter received to-day which in our opinion is nothing 
more than an effort to coerce us into placing our orders at higher prices than the 
market justifies. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

(30) 

Will say that we believe there would have been ample sugar for all of us 
liad the manufacturers purchased their sugar on the same basis as they did 
before the war. We have been informed, but of course we can not prove the 
information, that candy factories have stocked up with sugar enough to last 
them for the whole year of 1920, candy factories in the Twin Cities and Chicago. 
How true this is, I can not say. 

OHIO. 

(31) 

We had contracts placed with a number of eastern refiners, but on account 
of the prohibition taking effect October 15 of shipments of New York refined 
-west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh made it impossible for us to obtain sugar already 
contracted for. Expecting up to that date to obtain the sugar we had not 
made contract for beet sugar which we should have made if we had been 
advised that these contracts would not be permitted to be shipped and when 
we did attempt to obtain beet sugar we as well as many other jobbers in Ohio 
were notified by the sales agents of these beet factories that inasmuch as we 
had not been accustomed to purchase beet sugar from them to any extent 
heretofore they did not feel disposed to fill our orders now. We received this 
same kind of reply from a number of different factories. In fact only two 
factories appeared to be willing to fill our orders. 

The reasons given, however, we suspect were only partly true and we under- 
stood that whereas the Sugar Equalization Board would not permit sugar to 
come west they were at the same time offering the beet sugar refiners more for 
their products than those refiners were permitted to charge us. Furthermore 
those same beet sugar refiners were selling sugar to manufacturers of various 
fcinds at a higher price than we were permitted to offer or perhaps to speak 
more properly the offers were larger than the refiners were permitted to accept 
from us as jobbers. 

Would say thrt tr-e whnio stnte of Ohio, we understand also Indiana, was 
badly caught* up by Hm* Tsu-l (Vnt sugar which normally should have come into 
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this section of the country was diverted at a higher price to other sections. 
This appeared to be the case with our business and we have heard the same 
complaint from other Ohio jobbers. 

OKLAHOMA. 

(32) 

We have had constant difficulty in obtaining sugar since July, 1919, and as 
the information which we have received as to the cause of this shortage has 
been so varied and so multitudinous, we are somewhat at a loss to answer this 
question. From the best information we can obtain, however, it seems that it 
was greatly due to the fact that Congress failed to make authorization for the 
purchase of the Cuban crop last autumn, or at least failed to act in such man- 
ner as would indicate to the refining interests just where they stood. 

We admit, however, that this view has been passed on to us probably from 
refining sources. 

OREGON. 

(33) 

In answer to your inquiry as to our reason for our explanation of our ina- 
bility to secure sugar, we can probably throw no new light on this subject. Our 
understanding is that the Coast refineries were obliged to supply such a large 
territory throughout the Middle West that they could not give us enough sugar 
here at home. 

Furthermore, the demand for all kinds of products into which sugar enters 
has increased very largely. We also notice this fact that when the newspapers 
give publicity to a prospective shortage everybody tries to buy all the sugar he 
can get hold of, whereas, if consumers would be satisfied to go along ordering 
normal requirements there might be enough to give everyone a fair supply. We 
know of dealers who had standing orders from consumers for the regulation 
two pounds every day until further notice. It seems to be the disposition of 
many folks that when goods are scarce they want them worse than ever ; when 
they are plentiful it does not make nearly so much difference. 

~ PENNSYLVANIA. 

(34) 

We have had much difficulty in securing sugar. In our judgment the fault 
lies before the sugar reaches the wholesaler by profiteering such as sugar pur- 
chased from brokers when the refineries could not deliver at their prices while 
the brokers were able to deliver at much higher prices from the very same 
refineries. 

(35) 

It has not been so much trouble in securing sugar if we were willing to buy 
second hands and pay the prices asked. It has been difficult to secure sugar 
from refiners. This is not only true of the year 1919, but also of the first two 
months of 1920 and even at the present time. Second hand dealers seem to 
have plenty of sugar to sell, but refiners have very little. 

BHODE ISLAND. 

(36) 

It is our opinion that our being unaDle to secure sufficient sugars for our 
trade is due to the fact that the refineries are allotting their sugar to a certain 
few people, and under the circumstances we are unable to obtain our normal 
supply. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

(37) 

The difficulty we found in securing sugars, was, we were always told by the 
different sugar concerns that they were doing all they could for us and that their 
supply was limited, having to take care of so many jobbers, also that the Equali- 
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zation Board had allotted each jobber supply based on previous purchases for a. 
given period to be supplied by certain sugar concerns, and of course we could 
only take what they were disposed to let us have. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

(38) 

Our judgment in regard to the difficulty in securing sugar is, we feel, due to 
the fact that the Sugar Equalization Board was not continued so as to control 
the price of sugar and in that way speculators got hold of sugar and sold it at 
any old price. At the same time we were unable to get sugar these speculators- 
were allowed to come into our district and sell, in other words, "peddle it from 
jobbing town to jobbing town at prices much higher than what the market was, 
but we could not get anybody to confirm any orders for us, and what sugar we 
have gotten has been diverted to us by our brokers in proportion to what they 
thought our needs were. At the same time they were getting us a few bags of 
sugar here, they were taking care of every pop factory, candy factory* and other 
factories that manufactured non-essentials, and we who are distributors in a 
legitimate manner to the consumer were not allowed to get our proportion, 
therefore gentlemen, we feel that something was wrong somewhere, inasmuch as. 
speculators in Chicago and Minneapolis could ship all of their customers sugar 
while we had to depend upon our brokers who were, as we understood it, still 
functioning through the Beet Sugar Distributing Committee, and we got just 
what they would deliver to us. 

TENNESSEE. 

(39) 

We have had a great deal of difficulty in securing sugar for the past 2 years 
and we are not in position yet to state with any degree of certainty what the 
trouble has been. We know that we were very much handicapped on account 
of the zoning arrangement put in effect by the Sugar Equalization Board which 
prohibited us from securing sugar from the New England States which was our 
customary source of supply. The zone line came, down to Bristol, Tenn.-Va., 
and as we are only 26 miles south of this point we were compelled to look to 
La. for our supply and as you know the supplies in La. were not only scarce 
but very high. We realize that the zone system may have been a good thing 
for the country in general but on account of our location it worked a hardship 
on us. 

TEXAS. 

(40) 

We have not in our warehouse to-day a pound of any kind of sugar. 

We also have formerly been able to secure quantities of beet sugar from the 
Great Western Sugar Refining Co., but as you will notice they have made prac- 
tically no shipments to us during the entire period mentioned, although we have 
attempted, from time to time, to make bookings with them which they refused to 
entertain. 

We understand that when the demand for beet sugar is good from points 
taking a less freight rate than applies to Texas that the chances for Texas 
securing any of these sugars is very slim. And as every section of the country 
was demanding sugars during the period mentioned by you, if you will investi- 
gate the amount of beet sugar shipped into Texas as compared with those 
points taking lower freight rates and arriving at destination quicker than Texas 
shipments arrive to us, getting in this way for the refineries prompter returns 
for their shipments, we believe that you will find that this statement is correct. 

VEBMONT. 

(41) 

Our difficulty in obtaining sufficient sugar in 1919, we believe, was due to 
insufficient supply of raw sugars and. a larger allotment to manufacturers, 
especially during the spring and summer, thereby diminishing the available 
supply for home consumption during the fall of 1919. 
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VIRGINIA. 

(42) 

We had great difficulty in securing supply of sugar after June 1 of last year. 
Refiners gave us as an excuse that they were badly oversold and required to 
furnish foreign Governments a large percentage of their capacity, with the 
result that we could not secure sugar that we needed. We had to accept this 
statement as being the reason why we did not receive it. 

WASHINGTON. 

(43) 

As to the reason for the difficulty in connection with our obtaining sugar, we 
wish to say that the immediate course in our opinion was the fact that the people 
from whom we purchased could not secure an adequate supply and this, notwith- 
standing the fact that we have every reason to believe that the beet sugar manu- 
facturers in the state of Washington deliberately held up the shipments of the 
beet sugar that was produced last fall. 

We have been quoted this morning a price of .$15.10 per 100 lbs. for beet sugar 
manufactured in this state. Now this sugar must have been made from beets 
grown last year and had it been delivered to us in November or December it 
would have cost us either $9.70 or $11.35, according to the date. It appears to us 
that this sugar has been held in spite of the shortage from the time when it was 
produced until the present time and the price advanced from the $9.70 or $11.35 
price to the $15.10 price. This is the only explanation of the shortage which we 
can give. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

(44) 

We believe that our difficulty in securing sugar was that the sugar was being 
sold to those who would pay the highest price and that we were not bidding on 
sugar, or trying to secure sugar from other people than those from whom we had 
been securing our regular supplies of sugar. We had sugar offered to us by 
people whom we had never known to be in the sugar business, at prices a great 
deal higher than the prices we paid. 

WISCONSIN. 

(45) 

We have had a great deal of difficulty in securing sugar since before the 
holidays. We attribute this fact to the loading of candy people. Their sales- 
men boasted that they had been supplied with sugar throughout the year, and 
one salesman for some Chicago candy factory stated they had the largest stock 
of sugar on hand they had ever carried. This was during the time the greatest 
scarcity existed. The candy factories not only received enough for manufactur- 
ing purposes but they are able to sell sugar in carload lots to retailers and 
others. This has been done right in our own territory. We are in a territory 
that seems to have been overlooked entirely on sugar. The Eastern territory of 
course received the cane sugar, and further west they were supplied with the 
beet, and in this particular territory we depend on sugar from most any source 
we can pick it up. We did not receive a single sack of beet sugar from any 
Wisconsin refiner in the past season, our sugar coming practically from the 
Menominee River Sugar Co.* Menominee, Michigan. 

(46) 

Candy manufacturers, etc., would over-bid the jobbers, securing ample sup- 
plies and reimbursing themselves by adding to the cost of the finished products. 

Practically all available supplies of sugar were in second or third hands and 
it was very difficult to confirm a sale. 

(47) 

Government regulations which restricted the price and not the distribution. 
Interference with the natural law of supply and demand. 
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Exhibit III. 

AGREEMENT WITH THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 
AS TO SALE AND DISTRIBUTION OF BEET SUGAR, CROP 1918-19. 

This agreement, entered into this 18th day of September, 1918, between Her- 
bert Hoover, United States Food Administrator, acting for and in behalf of the 
President of the United States, and , of , State of , herein- 
after called the producer, 

Witnesseth, that : " 

Whereas the United States Food Administrator, pursuant to an act of Con- 
gress, approved August 10, 1917. known as the food control act, has issued, and 
from time to time continues to issue, rules and regulations relating to the con- 
duct of the business of all persons importing, manufacturing, storing, or dis- 
tributing sugar; and 

Whereas the said Food Administrator is desirous of securing an equitable, 
fair, and economic distribution of available sugars among the various consum- 
ing communities ; of minimizing the burdens upon the transportation facilities 
required for such distribution ; and of preventing unjust, unreasonable, unfair, 
and wasteful commissions, profits, and practices; and 

Whereas the United States Food Administrator has urgently requested all 
producers of beet sugar in the United States to enter into an agreement with 
him, in order to accomplish the purposes contemplated by said act: 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and agreements of the 
United States Food Administrator hereafter set forth, the undersigned producer 
hereby agrees: 

1. That in selling and distributing beet sugar produced from the crop of 
1918-19 it shall observe, respect, and be governed by any and all regulations 
which said United States Food Administrator, either directly or through his 
duly appointed Food Administration sugar-distributing committee, may from 
time to time prescribe under the provisions of said act. 

2. That it will ship sugar at such times, to such places, and in such quanti- 
ties as may be directed by the United States Food Administrator, through the 
said sugar-distributing committee; that it will route nil sugars as directed by 
that committee ; that it will promptly comply with any and all directions for 
change of destination and route, or for reconsignment ; and that it will ship 
all sugar sight draft attached to bill of lading, unless, at its request, it is 
otlu rwise permitted by the sugar-distributing committee. In case such request 
is made and such permission given, the loss, if any, shall be borne by the 
requesting producer: Provided, That nothing in this agreement shall authorize 
the United States Food Administrator to direct distribution to a particular indi- 
vidual, firm, or corporation. 

3. That it will sell all sugar at not to exceed the basic market price for 
fine granulated cane sugar in 100-pound bags or barrels at seaboard refining 
points, as established by the United States Food Administration, plus such 
prepaid basing freight rates as may be ruling at point of destination on day 
of sale, or on such other day as shall be directed by the United States Food 
Administration; less the differential, if any, between cane and beet sugar which 
may then be in force at point of destination, the said committee being authorized 
to establish or revoke a differential whenever it may be deemed advisable: 
Provided, That no differential shall be established at any point unless it is 
established at all other points within the same zone. For the purpose of 
this agreement the United States shall be divided into such zones 1 as may 
be approved by the United States Food Administrator; provided, that unless 
otherwise permitted by the United States Food Administrator, such price shall 
not exceed the maximum basic price of $9 per 100 pounds at seaboard refining 
points. 

4. That it will not tender for regular trade distribution at ruling market 
prices any " off sugar," or any sugar which is inferior to standard granulated 
sugar. That should the producer have inferior sugar in its possession, it shall 
notify the sugar distributing committee of such fact. After the committee is 
satisfied that the sugar reported is actually "off sugar," said committee, or the 
producer itself under the committee's instructions, may dispose of such 
product at a discount from the ruling market price, the resulting loss to be 
borne exclusively by the producer. 
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5. That it will promptly make complete and true reports to the sugar dis- 
tributing committee of all sales made by it at such intervals and in such forms 
as may be required by said committee. 

6. That it will promptly remit to the sugar distributing committee its pro- 
portionate amount (based upon production) of all expenses actually paid, 
incurred, or estimated to be incurred by said committee in making the dis- 
tribution herein provided for. 

7. That on the 31st day of December, 1918, and every three months there- 
after, the said Food Administration sugar distributing committee will calculate 
the average net proceeds per pound of sugar then sold and invoiced by all 
producers who have entered into agreements with the United States Food 
Administration similar to this agreement, and cause copies of the results of 
such calculation to be mailed to each of such producers. The difference be- 
tween such average and the actual amounts paid to the respective producers 
shall be temporarily adjusted by requiring producers whose actual price is in 
excess of such calculated average to pay such excess to the United States 
Food Administrator, or to a representative appointed by him who will dis- 
tribute such excess proportionately to those producers whose actual price is 
less than the calculated average. 

8. That prior to March 31, 1919, the undersigned, together with all other 
beet sugar producers who have entered into agreements as aforesaid, will select 
an adjustment committee of five persons. All producers operating east of the 
Missouri River shall constitute and be deemed to be a separate group ; and all 
producers operating west of the Missouri River shall constitute and be deemed 
to be a separate group. Each of these separate groups shall select two members 
of said adjustment committee, and such four members shall select the remain- 
ing fifth member of said committee. Said adjustment committee shall there- 
upon determine the amount of allowance, if any, per hundred pounds, which 
shall be paid by one group to the other group, in order to correct any injustice 
resulting from distribution under this agreement. The adjustment committee 
shall report their determination to the Food Administration sugar distributing 
committee, and thereupon said distributing committee shall adjust its calcula- 
tions in conformity with such determination and all exchange payments be- 
tween the United States Food Administrator or his representative and the 
undersigned shall be made in accordance therewith. 

9. That at the close of the 1918-19 selling campaign, but not later than August 
31, 1919, the said sugar distributing committee shall prepare a final settlement 
statement showing the actual price per pound of sugar received by each pro- 
ducer, the average net proceeds per pound of sugar resulting from the sale of 
all sugars constituting the crop of 1918-19, the allowance between groups as 
determined by the adjustment committee and the amount that each producer 
should receive for his sugar, based upon such average price and as modified by 
the adjustment committee; provided that all unsold sugars on hand on August 
31, 1919, shall be inventoried in such manner and at such price as the Food 
Administration sugar distributing committee may direct. 

In consideration of the foregoing agreements, the United States Food Ad- 
ministrator agrees: 

10. That the President of the United States, acting by and through the said 
Food Administrator, has appointed a committee of the United States Food 
Administration to be known as the Food Administration sugar distributing com- 
mittee, to carry out, subject to his approval, the provisions of said act of 
Congress so far as they relate to the distribution of beet sugar, which com- 
mittee is composed of the following persons, to wit: W. L. Petrikin (chairman), 
W. H. Hannam, S. H. Love, E. C. Howe, S. W. Sinsheimer, H. A. Douglas, 
W. P. Turner. 

11. That he will cause said sugar-distributing committee to direct the dis- 
tribution of the beet-sugar crop herein referred to in the most economical and 
efficient method consistent with an equitable distribution of sugar where needed 
throughout the United States. 

12. That the said committee shall establish package differentials for package 
goods not in excess of differentials for similar package goods established for 
the cane refiners of the United States ; shall from time to time issue and mail 
to each producer schedules of prepaid basing rates at the different shipping 
points, to be based on freight rates from seaboard refining points ; and shall issue 
and mail to each producer uniform price lists showing seaboard base price and 
the terms upon which sugar may be sold, including the differential, if any, be- 
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tween cane and beet sugar. No sale of sugar shall be made by any producer 
except at the price, differential, and terms stated in the last price list issued. 
Whenever a change occurs in price, terms, or differential the said committee 
shall issue a new price list, which shall not become effective until after a copy 
thereof has been mailed to and approved by the United States Food Adminis- 
trator. 

13. Nothing in this contract shall require the United States Food Adminis- 
trator or his representative to make any payments except out of funds paid to 
him under this contract or similar uniform contracts with other producers. 

14. Sugar shall be delivered to the United States Government for Army and 
Navy uses and for Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Belgian Relief, Salvation Army, and 
kindred organizations when and in such amounts as the Government may 
specify, at prices to be fixed by the United States Food Administrator, and the 
net proceeds of such sugar shall be included in calculating the general average 
net proceeds per pound of all sugar sold by producers entering into this 
agreement. 

15. The output of any beet-sugar producer whose output is commandeered by 
the Government of the United States or the Food Administration for public 
purposes shall not, so far as it is reasonably possible to prevent the same, be 
permitted to be handled, sold, or distributed in any manner which will detri- 
mentally affect the markets of the producer or the net proceeds resulting from 
the sale and distribution of sugar as provided in this agreement. 

16. It is understood and agreed by the producer that a violation of any of the 
terms of this agreement may result in and be cause for revocation of its 
license. 

17. This agreement shall remain in full force and effect from the date hereof 
until the final disposition of the crop of 1918-19. 

In witness whereof the parties hereunto have signed this agreement the day 
and year first above written. 



United States Food Administrator. 



Producer. 
By . 



Exhibit IV. 

SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT WITH THE UNITED STATES FOOD 
ADMINISTRATOR AS TO BEET SUGAR, CROP 1918-19. 

This agreement, entered into this 18th day of September, 1918, between 
Herbert Hoover, United States Food Administrator, acting for and in behalf 

of the President of the United States, and the Sugar Co., of -, 

State of , hereinafter called the producer, 

Witnesseth, that: 

Whereas the parties to this contract have entered into a uniform agreement 
of even date herewith in regard to the distribution of beet sugar produced from 
the crop of 1918-19 ; and 

Whereas the producer, together with other eastern producers, is in a special 
situation as regards distribution : 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of said agreement of 
even date herewith, it is hereby mutually agreed : 

1. That when the adjustment referred to in paragraph 8 of the principal 
agreement of even date herewith has been made, but in any event prior to 
March 31, 1919, all producers located east of the Missouri River and entering 
into a supplementary agreement similar to this, shall select an " eastern adjust- 
ment committee " of three persons. Said committee shall consider the location 
of the various factories among such producers constituting the eastern group, 
and shall determine whether the same net price per hundred pounds among all 
the members of said group is in all respects just and equitable. 

2. If the committee shall find that such a net price is not just and equitable, 
it shall then cause proper and equitable deductions or additions to be made 
from or to the various amounts due and payable to such eastern producers as 
adjusted and reported by the Food Administration sugar distributing committee. 
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3. The adjustment committee shall report their determination to the Food 
Administration sugar distributing committee, which shall adjust its calculations 
in conformity with such determination, and all exchange payments between the 
United States Food Administrator or his representative and the undersigned 
shall be made in accordance therewith. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have signed this supplementary agree- 
ment the day and year first above written. 

United States Food Administrator. 



Producer. 
By . 

September 18, 1918. 



Exhibit V. 

AGREEMENT WITH UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION AS 

TO LOUISIANA SUGARS. 

This agreement, entered into this . day of , 1918, between Herbert 

Hoover, United States Food Administrator, acting in this behalf for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and of , hereinafter called the producer, 

Witnesseth, that: 

Whereas, the United States Food Administrator, pursuant to the act of Con- 
gress approved August 10, 1917, known as the food-control act, has issued regu- 
lations for the conduct of the business of all persons importing, manufacturing, 
storing^ or distributing sugar, and desires under said act to secure an equitable 
distribution Of the cane sugar crop of the season of 1918-19 and to prevent 
unjust, unreasonable, unfair, and wasteful commissions, profits, and practices, 
and 

Whereas, the United States Food Administrator has requested all producers 
of cane sugar in the State of Louisiana to enter into an agreement with him 
covering the sale and distribution of ail cane sugar produced in the State of 
Louisiana and manufactured for direct consumption, and 

Whereas, the United States Food Administrator has appointed a committee 
of the United States Food Administration to be called the Louisiana sugar com- 
mittee, and, subject to his approval, to superintend the distribution of Louisiana 
sugar and carry out the provisions of this contract. A majority of said com- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum and the assent of four members of said com- 
mittee at a meeting duly called shall be considered the action of the committee. 
The committee shall be composed of the following persons, and in the event of 
vacancies occurring the United States Food Administrator shall appoint succes- 
sors to all such vacancies: R. E. Milling (chairman), C. D. Kemper, E. J. Gay, 
J. C. LeBourgeois, W. J. Barkley, E. A. Pharr, E. A. Burguieres. 

Whereas the undersigned is a producer of cane sugar and is 

desirous of aiding and promoting the efficient administration of said act and of 
securing the purpose contemplated by said act by agreement as authorized by 
section 2 of the aforesaid act of Congress: 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and the agreements of the 
United States Food Administrator hereafter set forth, the producer hereby 
agrees : 

(1) That in selling and distributing Louisiana cane sugar he will observe 
and respect and be governed by any and all orders and regulations which 
said United States Food Administrator, through the said sugar committee, 
may from time to time make or prescribe, or any general or special regulations 
issued under the provisions of said act. 

(2) That the "basic price" of fine granulated sugar at any time for the 
purposes of this contract shall be that price which is then determined by the 
United States Food Administrator under the provisions of his uniform con- 
tracts with the sugar refiners of the United States dated October 1, 1917, 
as the maximum price which may be charged by such refiners for fine granu- 
lated in barrels or 100-pound bags f. o. b. seaboard points with the customary 
discounts, terms and conditions, which contract is on file with the United 
States Food Administrator and made part hereof by reference; and the basic 
price of Louisiana sugars shall be such basic price less the following differ- 
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entials: Plantation granulated, no differential; white clarified, 10 cents per 
hundredweight; off plantation granulated, 10 cents per hundredweight; off 
white, 15 cents per hundredweight; choice yellow clarified, 15 cents per hun- 
dredweight; prime yellow clarified, 20 cents per hundredweight; kettle, 20 
cents per hundredweight; off yellow clarified, 30 cents per hundredweight; 
seconds and thirds, first group, 80 cents per hundredweight; second group, 90 
cents per hundredweight; third group, $1 per hundredweight; fourth group, 
$1.10 per hundredweight ; fifth group, $1.20 per hundredweight. 

The differential on all grades of semirefined direct consumption sugars not 
listed above shall be the differential indicated ' for sugars of equal grade, or 
if of an intermediate grade at the differential of the listed grade next below; 
and the differential on sugars, the grade and price of which can not be thus 
determined, shall be fixed by the said sugar committee. 

The above grades shall be determined with reference to the standard samples 
thereof as fixed by the New Orleans Sugar and Rice Exchange with the approval 
of the. United States Food Administration and now on file with said exchange. 
In case of dispute regarding the grade the final decision shall be made by 
the Louisiana sugar committee. 

(3) That unless the aforesaid Louisiana sugar committee permits the sale 
at a lower price by reason of deterioration, or sets a lower price for any or all 
grades under the provisions of section 4 hereof, the producer will sell direct 
consumption sugars manufactured by him at not more than such price as is 
found to be just and fair by the United States Food Administrator, hereafter 
called the "maximum price." The said United States Food Administrator 
agrees that he will not name a price less than the basic price mentioned in sec- 
tion 2 hereof for sugar in barrels or 100-pound bags f. o. b. New Orleans or 
point of origin carrying the. same freight rate as New Orleans: Provided, Jiow- 
ever, That if domestic beet sugar is generally selling at a higher price than the 
basic price of fine cane granulated sugar, the United States Food Administrator 
will not name a price less than the price of domestic beet sugar less the differ- 
entials named in paragraph 2, provided that if there is a sale to the United 
States or any of its agencies such price shall not necessarily govern. 

That he will sell raw sugar at a price delivered at customary Louisiana re- 
fining points not greater than the price which may be found to be just and fair 
by the United States Food Administrator and not less than the price of duty 
paid 96° Cuban raw sugar delivered at such refining points. 

That he will sell washed sugar (w T hich is defined as any first sugar above the 
grade of raw sugar, and below the grade of off yellow clarified, and having a 
color test of not less than 22 Dutch standard) at a price 40 cents above the 
price of raw sugar as determined by the foregoing paragraph and paragraph 4, 
with an addition of one-sixteenth of a cent per pound for each degree or frac- 
tion thereof above 96° and a deduction of one-tenth of a cent per pound for 
each degree or fraction thereof below 96°. 

(4) The producer further agrees that the said sugar committee, with the 
approval of the United States Food Administrator, may name a price for any 
grade or grades of Louisiana sugar from time to time at any figure not greater 
than the price for such grade or grades which may be fixed as the " maximum 
price" therefor by the United States Food Administration under paragraph 3 
hereof, and that after the prices thus fixed are posted at the New Orleans Sugar 
and Rice Exchange he will sell the sugar at the price named until changed 
under the provisions of this contract. 

(5) In the event that the producer is required by the United States Food 
Administrator directly or through said committee to ship sugar to a point 
carrying a freight rate higher from point of origin to point of destination than 
that from New Orleans to point of destination the producer may add to the 
price prescribed under paragraphs 3 and 4 hereof the extra freight, provided 
that the gelling price to the retailer shall not be greater than the maximum 
authorized selling price of similar sugars at such point to retailers. 

(6) (a) The producer further agrees that he will ship sugar at such time, 
to such places, and in such quantities as may be directed by the United 
States Food Administrator through the said sugar committee, that he will route 
all sugars as directed by said committee, and that he will promptly comply 
with all orders for change of destination and route and for reconsignment. 

Provided, That if no instructions or directions are given by the said Food 
Administrator or the sugar committee he may continue to distribute his sugar 
in the customary manner heretofore existing for the distribution of such sugars, 
subject to the price provisions of this contract. 
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Provided further, That nothing in this contract shall require the producer to 
ship or dispose of his sugar when prices lower than the " maximum price " 
named under paragraph 3, less the differentials stated in paragraph 2, are 
named by the sugar committee under paragraph 4. 

(b) The producer, unless notified to the contrary , will keep the committee 
constantly informed of the quantity and grade of sugar that is being produced 
daily and the disposition of the same. 

(7) In consideration of the foregoing agreement, the United States Food 
Administrator agrees : 

(a) That he will cause the said sugar committee to direct the disposition of 
direct consumption sugars in the most economical and efficient method consist- 
ent with equitable distribution and the needs of the country. 

(b) That he will use his best efforts to secure preference in the distribution 
and sale to local refiners of Louisiana raw sugars manufactured by the producer 
herein, if the producer is desirous of selling to such refiners. 

(c) That he will use his best efforts with the proper authorities to secure an 
adequate supply of railroad cars for the distribution of all Louisiana sugars 
covered by this contract. 

(8) Sugar shall be delivered to the United States Government for Army and 
Navy uses when and in such amount as the Government may require tot price 
to be fixed by the United States Food Administrator. 

(9) It is understood and agreed by the producer that a willful violation of 
any of the terms of this agreement may result in and be cause for revocation 
of his license. 

(10) This agreement shall remain in full force and effect from October 1, 
1918, and until the final disposition of the crop of the season 1918-19, and for 
each succeeding year thereafter until the existing state of war between the 
United States Government and Germany shall have been terminated and the 
fact of such termination shall have been proclaimed by the President of the 
United States: Provided, That either party hereto may withdraw from the 
contract after the disposition of the crop of 1918-19, by giving 30 days' written 
notice to that effect before October 1, 1919; or may withdraw for any subse- 
quent crop year by giving such notice on or before October 1 of that year. 

(11) The word " he " wherever used in this contract to indicate the producer, 
shall refer to such producer, whether an individual, partnership, or corporation, 
as the case may be. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have subscribed this agreement on the 
day and year first above written. 

United States Food Administration, 

By . 

, Producer. 



Exhibit VI. 

AGREEMENT AS TO CUBAN SUGARS, 1918-19 CROP, BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD (INC.) AND A 
COMMISSION OF THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA AND AGENTS OF 
CUBAN PRODUCERS. 

United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.). 

[United States Food Administration, Washington, D. C] 

Officers. — Herbert Hoover, chairman; George M. Rolph, president; T. F. 
Whitmarsh, treasurer ; Robert A. Taft, secretary. 

Directors. — Herbert Hoover, T. F. Whitmarsh, C. M. Woolley, George M. 
Rolph, W. A. Glasgow, Frank W. Taussig, George A. Zabriskie. 

Cuban Commission. 

[Appointed by Hon. Mario G. Menocal, President of the Republic of Cuba.] 
Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, Robert B. Hawley, Manuel Rionda. 
Agreement entered into this 24th day of October, 1918, in the city and State 
of New York, by and between United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.), 
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a corporation of the State of Delaware, party of the first part, Carlos Manuel 
de Cespedes, Robert B. Hawley, and Manuel Rionda, a Cuban commission, 
parties of the second part, and agents of various Cuban producers acting sever- 
ally for the producers of sugar in the island of Cuba, parties of the third part, 
witnesseth : ^ 

Whereas the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) was created 
and is acting as an agency of the United States for the purpose in part of 
equalizing the distribution and soiling price of sugar, and to that end has power 
and authority to purchase domestic or foreign raw sugar in such quantities, 
at such prices and upon such terms and conditions as it may deem advisable, 
and to resell said sugar in its discretion at, below, or above cost and upon 
the same or other and additional terms and conditions ; and 

Whereas the President of the Republic of Cuba, by executive order, has ap- 
pointed Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, Robert B. Hawley, and Manuel Rionda 
a Cuban commission to arrange for the sale of sugar produced in the island of 
Cuba during the crop season 1918-19, and to pledge the Republic of Cuba to the 
terms and conditions provided herein to be performed by said Republic ; and 

Whereas, the said Cuban commission has represented that there is power and 
purpose in the Government of the Republic of Cuba to cooperate in the estab- 
lishment of a stabilized price for the whole of the Cuban crop of 1918-19, and 
also to control by license the export of any Cuban sugar to any person, entity, 
or country under specified terms and conditions, including price ; and 

Whereas, the said United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) and the 
said Cuban commission have arranged for the purchase and sale of sugar pro- 
duced in the island of Cuba during the crop season 1918-19, upon the terms and 
conditions hereinafter stated: 

Now, therefore, the parties hereto each for its or himself for the part to be 
performed by it or him, or in behalf of others herein described, agree as follows : 

I. The said Cuban commission agrees that it will immediately arrange that 
each and every producer of sugar in the island of Cuba, shall duly authorize an 
agent in the city of New York, one of the parties hereto (hereinafter severally 
or collectively called the Seller), to contract for and sell to the United States 
Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) (hereinafter called the Buyer) the whole of 
his or their output of sugar deliverable at the option and upon the direction of 
the Buyer for shipment to the United States, United Kingdom, Canada, France 
or Italy, or to any other country upon the terms and conditions hereinafter 
stated; said authorization shall be in writing and filed with the Buyer and 
shall state the name and location of the factory or factories of each of the said 
producers and the estimated production of each during the crop season 1918-19. 

II. Pursuant to the said authorizations the Sellers on behalf of himself and 
his principals agrees to sell and to deliver to the Buyer all the raw sugar pro- 
duced by him or his principals in the island of Cuba during the crop season of 
1918-19 (except that actually used for local consumption in Cuba) and the 
Buyer agr,ees to purchase and receive the same, on the following terms : 

For shipment to the United States at the price of 5.88 cents l per pound cost 
and freight to New York/Philadelphia basis 96° average outturn polarization, 
net landed weights, based on a freight rate of 38$ cents per 100 pounds from 
north side ports west of and including Caibarien, subject to United States raw 
sugar contract terms, a copy of which is hereto annexed marked " Schedule A" 
and made a part hereof; 

For shipment to the United Kingdom, France, and Italy at the price of 5.50 
cents per pound f. o. b. northern ports, or 5.45 cents per pound f. o. b. south 
side ports basis for 96° centrifugal sugar, subject to all the conditions of the 
usual contract form for shipment to these countries, a copy of which is hereto 
annexed marked " Schedule B " and made a £art hereof ; 

For shipment to Canada, if shipped direct to a Canadian port, at the same 
prices and upon the same terms as are provided for shipments to the United 
Kingdom, except that all matters of disagreement shall be determined pursuant 
to the provisions of article 6 hereof, but if shipped via a United States port, at 
the same prices and upon the same terms as are provided for shipments to the 
United States. 

1 Inasmuch as the buyer assumes all risk of Insurance up to an average rate of 31 cents 
per $100, which risk includes the excess insurance of 7 cents per $100 paid by the seller 
under the agreement for the 1917-18 crop, the basic cost and freight price is made 5.88 
cents per pound for shipments to the United States in place of 5.885 cents per pound. The 
difference of 0.005 is to compensate the buyer for the excess insurance paid by the seller 
under the agreement for the 1917-18 crop and to provide for the contingency of advanc- 
ing rates under the buyer's average rate policy up to an average of 31 cents per $100. 
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For shipment to all countries other than the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, France, and Italy, at the same prices and upon the same terms 
as are provided for shipments to the United Kingdom, except, however, that net 
shipping weights, less 1 per cent, and Cuban tests shall be accepted by the Buyer 
luU the Seller (weight to be calculated on United States standard), and that 
payment for such sugar shall be made by the Buyer in cash in New York in 10 
days after presentation of shipping documents, or, at Seller's option, by 10 days' 
sight draft drawn on Buyer with shipping documents attached, and except that 
all matters of disagreement shall be determined pursuant to the provisions of 
article 6 hereof. 

Shipments are to be made as soon as possible after grinding commences and 
not less than 2 per cent of the amount shall be shipped during December, 1918 ; 
the balance in approximate equal monthly shipments from January to Novem- 
ber, 1919, both inclusive. 

Sugar shall be shipped in sound jute bags containing approximately 325 
pounds each. In all cases where shipment is made in secondhand bags there 
shall be deducted not less than 15 cents for each secondhand bag. 

The Buyer reserves the right to order larger quantities shipped in any month 
if tonnage is obtainable and sugar is produced and available. 

The Buyer will notify the Seller from time to time of proposed allocations of 
sugar for shipment as between the United States and other countries, and ship- 
ments shall be made as directed. 

The Seller undertakes to pay all lighterage charges and all shipping expenses, 
and also all Cuban taxes both domestic and export. 

On all shipments on the cost and freight basis provided in schedule A, the 
Seller undertakes to pay all necessary expenses at the port of discharge to 
effect delivery to Buyer on such safe wharf or refinery dock as may be desig- 
nated by Buyer. 

The Seller agrees to pay to the Buyer a commission of one-half of one per 
cent on the sugar shipped to other than United States ports. 

The Seller agrees to pay on the sugar shipped to United States ports, a 
brokerage to be calculated on the average tons of Cuban sugar handled by 
brokers in the United States heretofore acting in their legitimate capacity as 
brokers in the three-year period of 1915-1917, but the total disbursement for 
this purpose shall not exceed $350,000. The concurrent decision of the Buyer 
and the Cuban commission shall be final and conclusive on any question or dis- 
pute arising under this clause. 

In the event of any steamer being lost its cargo shall be settled on the bill 
of lading net weights and Cuban tests as soon as possible but not later than 
30 days after proof of loss. 

The parties obligated to provide tonnage will use due diligence and every 
effort so to do, but are released from responsibility by acts or circumstances 
beyond their control. 

Marine insurance to be covered by the Buyer from shore to shore including 
the risk of lighterage to and from the vessel at ports of loading and discharge. 
Sugar shall not be loaded on any steamer, or other vessel not acceptable to the 
insurers under Buyers' average rate policy, unless specific directions to load 
an unacceptable vessel are given by either the Buyer or the Seller and insurance 
satisfactory to the Buyer is obtained. When such specific directions are given 
the excess insurance over an average rate of 31 cents per $100 shall be paid 
by the party ordering the vessel loaded. All war risk, from shore to shore, is 
for account of Buyer. 

III. The Buyer shall have the right, from time to time, to assign this con- 
tract, without recourse, in respect to any part of the sugar contracted for 
herein, to the Governments of the United Kingdom, Canada, France, or Italy, 
or to any duly constituted agency representing all or either of said Govern- 
ments, or to any sugar refiner of the United States. The Buyer, upon taking 
any such assignment, shall give notice thereof to the Seller. 

IV. The purchase of the sugar crop of 1918-19 by the Buyer as herein pro- 
vided is made in reliance upon the representation and agreement of the Cuban 
Government that it will effectually prohibit any sugars of the 1918-19 crop 
from being shipped or exported from the island of Cuba except under this con- 
tract, and that it will enact such laws and promulgate such orders and decrees 
as are necessary to faithfully fulfill and observe the stipulation and condition 
aforesaid. 

In the event of failure on the part of the Cuban Government to take the 
action above provided, or to faithfully fulfill and observe said stipulation and 
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condition, or in the event of the inoperation, rescission or suspension thereof, 
the Buyer shall have the option, upon notice in writing to the Seller, to cancel 
this contract in respect to any undelivered portion of the said sugar crop of 
1918-19. 

If the Seller fails to deliver the sugar required to be delivered to the Buyer 
under this contract or if any sugar is directly or indirectly shipped or exported 
from the island of Cuba by the Seller or his principal to any consignee other 
than the Buyer or its assigns, the Buyer shall have the right, either in law or 
in equity, to sue for and recover all damages resulting therefrom, whether or 
not the above option of cancellation is exercised. 

V. This contract is also made in reliance upon the representation and agree- 
ment of the Cuban Government that it will place no restrictions or embargoes 
on the export of molasses to the United States. 

VI. All matters of disagreement arising under this contract between the 
Buyer and the Seller which can not be adjusted by them to their mutual satis- 
faction, shall be left to arbitration in Washington. But before any arbitration 
can be called by the Seller the matter in dispute shall be submitted by it or him 
to the Cuban commission and its approval of and consent to the arbitration 
obtained in writing. For the purposes of the arbitration, the Buyer and the 
Seller shall each select one arbitrator, and the two so selected shall se!ect a third, 
and the decision of any two of said arbitrators shall be final and conclusive 
upon the parties thereto. Any expenses attached to such arbitration shall be 
divided equally between said parties. It is agreed, however, that as to disputes 
arising on shipments to the United Kingdom, France, or Italy the arbitration 
clause in Schedule B shall apply. 

VII. The Cuban Commission is acting hereunder solely in a representative 
capacity as an administrative agency of the Cuban Government under the 
express authority of said Government and its members do not assume nor shall 
they be charged with any personal liability. Upon the execution of this contract 
the Cuban Government will promptly take such governmental action as is 
necessary on its part to carry out its terms. It is understood and agreed by the 
parties hereto that the obligations of the Buyer hereunder are conditioned upon 
the undertakings of the Cuban Government herein expressed and upon the 
faithful fulfillment and observance thereof. 

It is also agreed that the stockholders, directors, and officers of the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.), do not assume nor shall they or either 
of them be charged with any personal liability under this contract or in 
respect to any matter or thing arising therefrom. 

VIII. It is contemplated by the Buyer and Seller that the greater part of the 
sugar delivered for shipment to the United States will be resold directly or 
indirectly to the Atlantic and Gulf sugar refiners of the United States, who will 
be made the consignee of such sugar. For the convenience of the parties in all 
such cases, it is agreed that before departure of vessel from loading port the 
Seller, upon the request of the Buyer, will execute with the consignee a con- 
firmation in the form of Schedule A hereto annexed, and will settle with such 
consignee in accordance with this contract, and it is further agreed that the 
Buyer will guarantee performance by the consignee unless the sugar is assigned 
pursuant to Article III hereof. All such consignments shall be by negotiable 
bill of lading to Sellers' order duly indorsed and said bill of lading shall not 
be delivered to consignee until payment for 95 per cent of the invoice is made 
as provided in said Schedule A. 

IX. It is agreed that the Seller or his principals shall not export from the 
island of Cuba during the term of this contract any edible sirups fit for human 
consumption from which sugar may be commercially extracted without the 
consent of the Buyer. 

X. Should any unforeseen circumstances, such as war, rebellion, insurrec- 
tion, political disturbances, strikes, lack of fuel, riots, or civil disturbance in 
the island of Cuba, prevent the making of the sugar covered by this contract, 
the Seller shall so advise the Buyer immediately and thereupon shall be 
released from delivery of such portion of the crop as can not! be made or 
delivered, but the Seller agrees to use due diligence to carry out this contract 
In its entirety notwithstanding the circumstances mentioned. 

Should any unforeseen circumstances, such as war, fire, explosion, acts of 
God, and the public enemy, strikes, riots, car shortage, lack of fuel, lack of 
storage facilities or disturbances in the United States, prevent the Buyer from 
receiving or delivering or the refiners of the United States from refining the 
sugar purchased under this contract the Buyer shall immediately give notice 
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of such conditions to the Seller and thereupon the Buyer shall be released 
from any damages by reason of nonacceptance of raw sugar (except sugars 
afloat) during the time that the above conditions continue, but the Buyer 
will use all due diligence notwithstanding the unforeseen circumstances to 
carry out this contract as far as possible in its entirety. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto, being duly authorized, have executed 
this agreement as of the day and year first above written. 

United States Sugab Equalization Board (Inc.), 

By , President. 

By , Secretary. 

Cuban Commission, 

By , 

Agents of Various Cuban Producers. 

(Acting severally for the producers of sugar in the island of Cuba under the 
authorizations dated October 24, 1918, and filed with the Buyer.) 

[Schedule A.] 

confibmation. 

[United States raw sugar contract — Cubas — Cost and freight.] 

New York, , 191—. 

To Refining Co. (Hereinafter called "Consignee") : 

At the request of the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.), we 
hereby confirm the sale to you for its account under the terms of the agree- 
ment as to Cuban sugars, 1918-19 crop, dated October 24, 1918, of about 

long tons of Cuba centrifugal sugar. Delivery of 5 per cent, more or less, than 
this amount to be settled for on same basis. 

Shipment to be made by negotiable bill of lading per steamship ex- 
pected to load at about , 191 — , for port of via steamer 

(or steamers) or by car ferry via Key West. The consignee must give notice 
of destination at least two days before steamer finishes loading at the last 
loading port. The consignee can order steamers to New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Savannah, New Orleans, or Galveston, but to only one port for each 
trip. 

At a price of 5.88 cents a pound, cost and freight, basis 96° average outturn 
polarization, net landed weights, and is based on a freight rate of 38i cents 
from north side ports west of and including Caibarien to New York or/and 
Philadelphia. In case the rate of freight to Boston, Savannah, New Orleans, or 
Galveston is lower/higher than the rate to New York or/and Philadelphia from 
said north side ports, the amount of the reduction/increase shall be deducted 
from/added to the above price. In case the rate of freight from said north 
side ports to New York or/and Philadelphia is increased/decreased, the above 
price shall be increased/decreased by the amount of such increase/decrease. 

Discharge of the sugar in the United States to be made at a customary safe 
wharf or refinery, as directed by the consignee. Demurrage and dispatch money 
at port of destination to be for account of consignee and at port of loading to 
be for account of Seller. Consignee not to be responsible for demurrage or 
other loss caused by reason of the failure of Seller to furnish all necessary 
Cuban papers. Documents required to effect a prompt entry and discharge of 
cargo in the United States to be furnished by the Seller. Party in default in 
producing necessary papers for entry of sugar shall be liable for demurrage of 
the vessel and for actual expense incurred. 

Payment to be made by the consignee to either in cash on presentation 

of all necessary shipping documents or at Buyer's option by one day sight draft 
attached to negotiable bill of lading to Sellers' order, duly indorsed for 95 per 
cent of the invoice, based on net shipping weights and tests, less interest for 
nine days at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. Any balance to be paid imme- 
diately after final settlement of weights and tests, with interest on balance at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum from 10 days after date of entry of steamer. 
If sugar is shipped in sailing vessel, payment to be made in cash on presentation 
of documents after entry of vessel at customhouse for 95 per cent of the invoice 
based on net shipping weights and tests, any balance to be paid immediately after 
final settlement of weights and tests, with interest on said balance as above. 
All payments to be made in New York or New York exchange. 
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Samples to be drawn mutually by consignee and seller. Three tests to be 
made of each sample of sugar, one by Seller's public chemist, one by consignee's 
public chemist, and one by the New York Sugar Trade Laboratory. The average 
of the two nearest polarizations to be taken as the final test. Settlement on 
each shipment to be made on the final test, with the allowance of one-twentieth 
cent per pound for each degree above the selling basis to 98°, and one-tenth cent 
per pound for each degree below the selling basis down to 94°, fractions in pro- 
portion. Any marks below 94° test, three-twentieths cent per pound per degree 
down, fractions in proportion, but no sugar to be delivered below 93°, unless on 
discount terms mutually satisfactory to consignee and Seller. 

Marine and war risk insurance arranged by Uriited States Sugar Equilization 
Board (Inc.). 

, Seller. 

Accepted : 



Refining Co., Consignee. 



[Schedule B.] 



CONDITIONS OF THE USUAL CONTRACT FORM FOR SHIPMENT TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

FRANCE, AND ITALY. 

tons (of 2,240 pounds net each) of Cuba centrifugal sugar, fair average 



quality of the crop. 

For shipment. 

Free on board steamers of one or two customary safe north side Cuban ports 
for each cargo. 

Basis 96 per cent average outturn polarization. For any excess above 96 per 
cent, one-twentieth cent per pound per degree to be added to contract price; 
for any deficiency below 96 per cent, one-tenth cent per pound per degree to be 
deducted from contract price down to 94 per cent polarization. If any mark or 
marks polarize below 94 per cent, an allowance of three-twentieths cent per 
pound per degree to be deducted in addition to the aforementioned allowance 
from 96 per cent to 94 per cent, but no sugar to be delivered below 93 per cent. 

Fractions in all cases in proportion. 

Net landed weights and outturn polarization at port of discharge. 

Usual conditions of sampling and polarizing. 

Sellers have the option of delivering at one or two customary safe south side 
Cuban ports. Vessels are to receive sugars as fast as possible and the Sellers 
are to supply the cargoes at not less than 6,000 bags per working day at north 
side ports and at Cienfuegos and 4,500 bags per day at all other south side ports 
in default of which demurrage is to be paid by Sellers at the same rate as here- 
tofore. 

Sugar to be shipped in vessels to be provided by Buyers to load as above. 
Buyers to give Sellers reasonable notice of expected readiness. 

Payment to be made by Buyers in cash in New York in exchange for complete 
sets of bills of lading and certificates of origin (old and new forms) immedi- 
ately upon receipt of a cable from , to , saying that the documents 

are in their possession in New York. 

Marine insurance from shore to shore, including craft risk loading and dis- 
charging, on usual full Lloyd's conditions to be for Buyers' accounts. 

War risk, if any, to be for Buyers' account. 

Any dispute arising out of this contract to be settled by arbitration under the 
rules of the Sugar Association of London (cane sugar section), Buyers being 
considered as refiners. 

If sugar shipped to Europe, Buyers to give Sellers at once copies of such docu- 
ments as are required by, and on form acceptable to the customs at port of des- 
tination, including full details of such consular certificates as are needful. 
Sellers to have shipping documents made on similar forms as soon as shipment 
is complete, but they are not to be held responsible for any delays owing to 
absence of or distant locations of consuls from port of shipment 

In the event of Buyers failing to provide tonnage as above, they are to reim- 
burse Sellers for the actual cost and proved loss of holding over the sugar, includ- 
ing interest at 5 per cent per annum, the provisions of tonnage not to be unduly 
delayed. 
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Exhibit VII. 

SUGAR CROPS OF THE WORLD, 1918-19, AS ESTIMATED BY WILLETT 

& GRAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1918. 

Tons of 
2240 pounds. 

United States — Louisiana 244, 135 

Texas _ _ _ _ — _ 

Porto Rico Z Z_Z ZZ 410, 000 

Hawaiian Islands 550, 000 

West Indies— St. Croix 6, 500 

Cuba 3, 600, 000 

British West Indies— Trinidad 60, 000 

Barbadoes 80,000 

Jamaica 40,000 

Other British West Indies 35,000 

French West Indies — Martinique, exports 35, 000 

Gaudeloupe i 35,000 

San Domingo 175, 000 

Mexico 40, 000 

Central America 30, 000 

So. America — Demerara (cxp.) i 125,000 

Surinam 15,000 

Venezuela — exports 15, 0(H) 

Ecuador 7,000 

Peru 250, 000 

Argentine 100, 000 

Brazil 350,000 

Total in America 6, 202, 635 

British India (consumed locally) 2,950,000 

Java 1, 700, 000 

Formosa and Japan 440, 000 

Philippine Islands, exports 224,000 

Total in Asia 5,314,000 

Australia 256,000 

Fiji Islands, exports 100,00Cf 

Total in Australia and Polynesia 356,000 

Egypt (consumed locally) 100,000 

Mauritius 255, 000 

Reunion 50,000 

Natal 130, 000 

Mozambique 50,000 

Total in Africa 585, 000 

Europe— Spain 6,000 

Total cane sugar crops 12, 463, 635 

Europe — Beet Sugar crops 3,704,000 

United States— Beet Sugar crop 635, 000 

Canada — Beet sugar crop 17, 000 

Grand total Cane and Beet Sugar Tons__ 16, 819, 635 

Estimated decrease in the world's production Tons— 294, 751 
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Exhibit VIII. 

OPTION GIVEN TO ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE SUGAR SUPPLY 
BT REFINERS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE REFINING OF 
321,000 TONS CUBAN RAW SUGAR. 

November 22, 1918. 
The Royal Commission on the Sugab Supply, 

London, England. 

Gentlemen : We are advised by Mr. George M. Rolph, the head of the Sugar- 
Division of the United States Food Administration and President of the United. 
States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.), that you have made arrangements 
with the latter company for the assignment by it to you of a portion of the- 
Cuban sugar crop for 1918-19 and that such arrangements are made with 
the approval of the Food Administration. We also understand that with 
the approval of the Food Administration and with a view to securing a 
supply of refined sugar for distribution to the United Kingdom, France, and 
Italy you are considering the advisability of having a part of your purchase- 
refined in the United States. 

At the present writing, we are negotiating with the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board looking toward the purchase of our requirements of raw r 
sugar for the period up to December 31, 1919, and the sale of the same at an. 
agreed margin. 

Accordingly, therefore, in consideration of the margin to be paid to us as 
hereinafter set forth we, sugar refiners of the United States, at the request of 
the United States Equalization Board (Inc.), severally agree to give and do 
hereby give to your commission the option of having refined in our refining 
plants during the year 1919 up to 321,000 tons of Cuban raw sugar of the crop- 
of 1918-19 to produce an equivalent quantity up to 300,000 tons of refined 
sugar, upon the following terms and conditions: 

Quantity and option. — Three hundred thousand tons refined granulated 
sugar at the rate of 27,275 tons monthly beginning February 1, 1919, and if 
option for any month is not exercised, the total quantity is automatically 
reduced by the amount so not taken in any month. 

Declaration of option. — By 60 days' written or cable notice to the American 
refiners' committee previous to first day of month in which refined is to be 
delivered except for deliveries during February, 1919, for which the declaration 
of the option must be made before January 1, 1919. 

Delivery of raws. — That to the extent that the Royal Commission on the 
Sugar Supply exercises its option to take American refined sugar, an equiva- 
lent quantity of Cuban raws shall be transferred by the Royal Commission on 
the Sugar Supply to the American refiners through the American refiners' com- 
mittee on the basis of paragraph 2, section 2, of page 3 of the Cuban contract 
dated October 24, 1918. 

Selling price of refined. — The price of refined sugar delivered in customary 
packages will be the cost and freight price of the raw sugar delivered at 
refinery, plus insurance, duty, and the refiners' margin in effect for domestic 
business as approved by the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) 
at the date of shipment, less a drawback allowance of 1 cent per pound, said 
drawback allowance and price subject to any change in United States custom 
laws or in the event of an export, or excise tax of any Government action which 
would alter the refiners' margin herein agreed upon, as more particularly stated 
in printed form of refined sugar export contact attached. 

Tonnages. — Tonnage to load refined shall be furnished promptly by you an<T 
within the period for delivery of refined referred to in any notice of your 
availing yourselves of any part of the option herein given. ' If tonnage is not 
so provided you shall compensate us for interest, insurance, and storage, or 
at our option we shall have the privilege of sending the sugar to store for 
account, expense, and risk of the Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply. 

Shipment to be made subject to terms of refined sugar export contract, a copy 
of which is hereto annexed and marked Schedule A. [See Exhibit VIII.] 

Releases from- responsibility. — Both your commission and ourselves shall be- 
relieved from any liability hereunder if prevented from carrying out our obliga- 
tions by acts of God or from causes beyond our control. 

Ports of shipment. — You shall take the refined sugar at any of the following- 
ports as may be directed by us: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Savannah, 
New Orleans. 
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We hereby severally accept and agree to be bound by the foregoing option 
ior our pro rata portion of said option as set forth in the percentage named. 
If the percentages named do not total 100 per cent we agree that the per- 
centages for the refiners signing this option shall be raised pro rata to make 
this option good for 100 per cent delivery. 

The American Sugar Refining Co. (38.001 per cent). 
By . 

The National Sugab Refining Co. of New Jersey (11.94 per cent). 
By . 

Arbtjckle Bros. (6.613 per cent). 
By . 

Warner Sugar Refining Co. (6.187 per cent). 
By . 

Colonial Sugars Co. (2.185 per cent). 
By . 

Federal Sugar Refining Co. (8.645 per cent). 
By . 

Wm. Henderson (1.220 per cent). 
By . 

The W. J. McCahan Sugar Refining Co. (2.489 per cent). 
By . 

Pennsylvania Sugar Co. (4.537 per cent). 
By . 

Revere Sugar Refinery (2.985 per cent). 
By . 

Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation (2.149 per cent). 
By . 

Leon Godchaux Co. (1.433 per cent). 

By . 

Approved. 

United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.). 
By , President 
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REFINED SUGAR EXPORT CONTRACT WITH THE ROYAL COMMIS- 
SION ON THE SUGAR SUPPLY. 

The Sugar Refining Co. has sold, and the Royal Commission on the 

Sugar Supply, London, England, has purchased bags of 100 pounds each, 

of fine granulated sugar, packed in regular 100 pound bags at cents per 

pound, net cash, f. o. b. steamer, stevedoring to be borne by ship. The price is 
subject to any change in export price that may be ruling on date of shipment. 

Invoice payable in New York on presentation of shipping documents; draw- 
back payable to the Sugar Refining Co. 

The Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply agrees to pay to the Sugar 

Refining Co. the sum of $1 for each customhouse entry which may be necessary 
on this contract. 

Delivery to commence at . 

Deliveries: The Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply agrees that on lots 
of 2,500 tons or more that the steamer will load at the wharf designated by re- 
finery provided steamer can always safely load afloat. 

The Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply further agrees that steamer will 
load at two refineries provided that quantities of not less than 2,500 tons are 
loaded at each refinery and provided that steamer can always safely load afloat. 
Expense of moving to be for account of vessel. Time lost in moving to be for 
account of sellers* provided steamer is moved promptly after loading is com- 
pleted at the first berth. In case demurrage is incurred, the time lost in moving 
shall be for account of each seller in the proportion that his part of the cargo 
bears to the whole. If, through the disability of the wharf designated by the 
refinery, it is impossible to safely berth steamer, then the refinery must deliver 
the cargo to a loading berth appointed by steamer, within lighterage limits of 
the loading port, in which case all lightering expense to be for refinery account. 
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If the refinery is able to load steamer, subject to foregoing provisions, but the 
steamer elects for its own convenience not to go to the wharf designated by the 
refinery, but to load at its own pier, then the lighterage expenses at cost shall be 
for buyers' account. 

The Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply agrees to give the seller at least 
seven days' notice of approximate date of arrival of vessel, whenever possible. 
In the event of not receiving notice the refinery shall not be held for damages, 
but will make all possible effort to furnish the sugars required. 

Date of delivery : Delivery on full-cargo lots to be made at minimum rate of 
1,000 tons of 2,240 pounds per weather working day, Sundays and holidays ex- 
cepted. Any demurrage incurred to be charged for at 48 cents per gross reg- 
istered ton of steamer per day. 

Steamer's lay-days to count from the time the steamer is in berth ready to 
load. Any time lost by steamer through berth being occupied on arrival thereat 
or through awaiting shippers' instructions after steamer reports within the 
customary working hours of the port ready for cargo, to be for seller's account. 
Part cargoes: Part cargoes, that is, lots of less than 2,500 tons delivered by 
one refinery, may be delivered to steamer at its own wharf or at the refinery 
wharf where the steamer is receiving the minimum quantity of 2,500 tons, at 
the option of the refineries. 

Delivery by lighter : The steamer to have three weather working days, Sun- 
days and holidays excepted, free for discharge of lighters. Time to count from 
the time the lighter captain gives written notice to the clerk of the steamer of 
lighter's arrival alongside. As far as possible, the buyer is to give the seller at 
least seven days' notice of the approximate arrival of all vessels. In case of 
delay of vessels, demurrage on lighters if incurred, shall begin five days from 
date on which buyer advises seller that vessel will receive cargo. 

No demurrage will be charged by steamer in case the steamer has alongside 
sugar from one or more refineries sufficient to load 1,000 tons of 2,240 pounds per 
day. 

Any lighterage expense resulting from steamer's failure to take delivery of 
full quantity ordered, to be for buyer's account. 

The demurrage on lighters to be charged to buyers at cost, but claims must 
be presented in accordance with custom of the port. 

In consideration of passing the customhouse entry and carrying the 

drawback, the Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply hereby agrees to furnish 
customhouse bill of lading and landing certificate free of charge, these to be 

delivered promptly to the customhouse department of . 

Any necessary consular certificates or expense for viseing any documents to 
be for buyer's account. 

If is unable to collect the drawback through any neglect on buyer's 

part to fulfill the foregoing agreement, buyer agrees to reimburse it promptly in 
full for the amount of said drawback. 

This sale is based on present rate of duty, and present laws as to drawback. 
If seller is unable, by reason of legislation, to collect the full amount of duty 
paid on any of the sugar delivered under this contract by way of drawback, the 
buyer agrees to pay the seller, in addition to the contract price, an amount equal 
to such duty which seller is unable to collect. 

All additional duties, excises, or other taxes hereafter levied or assessed 
on the raw or refined sugar necessary to fill this contract to be at buyer's 
expense in addition to the price specified. 

The seller will not be responsible for any delivery under this contract, if 
prevented or delayed by war conditions, strikes, labor difficulties, accidents, 
embargo, fire, or any other cause beyond its control, or if seller's supply of 
raw material shall be interrupted by any such cause. In such case, the obliga- 
tion to deliver under this contract is canceled to such an extent as deliveries 
shall be prevented or interrupted thereby and no liability shall be imposed upon 
the seller for damages resulting therefrom. 

The sale is made subject to the seller's ability to secure an export permit if 
such permit is required. 
Brokerage of 3 cents per 100 pounds to be paid. 
Accepted : 

, Seller. 

Accepted : 

, Buyer. 
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Exhibit X. 

SUPPLEMENTARY OPTION GIVEN TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
THE SUGAR SUPPLY BY THE REFINERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE REFINING OF 214,000 TONS ADDITIONAL CUBAN RAW 
SUGAR. 

Apbil 30, 1919. 
Royal Commission on the Sugab Supply, 

London, England. 

Gentlemen: Referring to letter of February 27 from your representative, 
Mr. J. R. Bruce, wherein you requested the American refiners' committee to 
increase the tonnage of refined sugar under the option of November 22, 1918, 
from 300,000 to 400,000 tons, and to his letter of April 17, wherein you requested 
a further increase of the tonnage of refined sugar in the said option agreement 
to a total of 500,000 tons of refined sugar, we hereby confirm the increase in the 
quantity of refined sugar that may be called for from 300,000 to 500,000 tons, 
upon the terms and in accordance with the conditions of the said contract of 
November 22, 1918. 

And we hereby severally accept and agree to be bound by the foregoing option 
for our pro rata portion of said option as set forth in the percentage set oppo- 
site our names. If the percentages named do not total 100 per cent we agree 
that the percentages for the refiners signing this option shall be raised pro rata 
to make this option good for 100 per cent delivery. 

The American Sugab Refining Co. (38.001 per cent). 
By . 

The National Sugar Refining Co. of New Jersey (11.94 per cent). 
By — , 

Arbuckle Bros. (6.613 per cent). 
By . 

Warner Sugar Refining Co. (6.187 per cent). 
By . 

Colonial Sugars Co. (2.185 per cent). 
By . 

Federal Sugar Refining Co. (8.645 per cent). 
By— . 

Wm. Henderson (1.220 per cent). 
By . 

The W. J. McCahan Sugar Refining Co. (2.489 per cent). 
By . 

Pennsylvania Sugar Co. (4.537 per cent). 
By v . 

Revere Sugar Refinery (2.985 per cent). 
By . 

Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation (2.149 per cent). 
By . 

Leon Godchaux Co. (1.443 per cent). 
By . 



Approved : 



United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.). 
By , President 



Exhibit XI. 

LETTER OF THE UNITED STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD, 
JULY 1, 1919, DIRECTING A TWO WEEKS' EMBARGO ON REFINERS' 
EXPORTS OF SUGAR. 

July 1, 1919. 
Mr. James H. Post, 

Chairman American Refiners Committee, 

111 Wall Street, New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Post : Owing to the acute shortage of refined sugar in the United 
States at the present time, and the great danger of the spoilage of fruits and 
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vegetables because of it, please advise all refiners and arrange for the suspen- 
sion of shipments of sugar for export, including that for the Hoyal Commission, 
for a period of two weeks, which time we hope will be sufficient to relieve the 
situation here and exports be resumed. 
Yours very truly. 

U. S. Sugar Equalization Board, Inc. 
President. 
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LETTER OF THE UNITED STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD, 
JULY 14, 1919, DIRECTING REFINERS TO DISCONTINUE SALES OF 
SUGAR FOR EXPORT UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 

July 14, 1919. 
American Refiners Committee, 

111 Wall Street, New York City. 
Mr. James H. Post, Chairman. 

Gentlemen : In reference to my letter of July 1st, the demand for refined 
sugar in the United States has become so acute as to warrant our suggesting to 
the rejlners that they make no further sales of sugar for export until the sup- 
ply in the United States is more adequate and until such time as we give yon 
further advice on the subject. 
Yours very truly 

U. S. Sugab Equalization Board, Inc. 
President. 



Exhibit XIII. 

CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF UNITED STATES SUGAR 

EQUALIZATION BOARD (INC.). 

First. The name of this corporation is United States Sugar Equalization 
Board (Inc.). 

Second. The location of its principal office in the State of Delaware is in the 
city of Wilmington, county of New Castle. The name of the resident agent 
therein and in charge thereof is the Delaware Charter Co. The street and 
number of said principal office and the address by street and number of said 
resident agent is 900-904 Market Street. 

Third. The objects and purposes for which and for any of which this cor- 
poration is formed are to do any or all of the things herein set forth to the 
same extent as natural persons might or could do, viz : To purchase, or other- 
wise acquire, manufacture, sell or otherwise dispose of, store, handle, and 
otherwise deal in and with raw and refined cane and beet sugar, sirups, mo- 
lasses and other commodities, and to do all acts and things necessary, expedient 
or incidental to the efficient conduct of said business within or without the 
State of Delaware. 

To exercise all powers which may be delegated to it by the President of the 
United States. 

The foregoing clauses shall be construed both as objects and powers ; and it 
is hereby expressly provided that the foregoing enumeration of specific powers 
shall not be held to limit or restrict in any manner the powers of this corpora- 
tion. 

In general, to have and to exercise all the powers conferred by the laws of 
Delaware upon corporations formed under the act hereinafter referred to. 

Fourth. The total authorized capital stock of this corporation is $5,000,000, 
divided into 50,000 shares of $100 each. 

The amount of capital stock with which this corporation will commence busi- 
ness is the sum of $1,000, being 10 shares of $100 each. 
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Fifth. The names and places of residence of each of the original subscribers 
to the capital stock and the number of shares subscribed for by each are as 
follows : 



Name. 


Residence. 


Number- 
of snares. 


George M. Rolph 


Ran Francisco, Calif, *, ,.^, .... . ,, 


4 


Theodore F. Whitmarsh 


New York, N. Y 


3 


George A. Zabriskie ± 


do 


3 









Sixth. This corporation is not to have perpetual existence. Its existence is to 
commence on the 15th dty of July, 1918, and is to cease on the 14th day of July, 
1923, unless it Is sooner dissolved in the manner provided by law. 

Seventh. The property of the stockholders shall not be subject to the payment 
of corporate debts to any extent whatever. 

Eighth. The directors of this corporation shall hold office for one year from 
the date of their election and until their successors are elected and qualified, 
unless sooner removed. The holder or holders of two-thirds of the outstanding 
capital stock may call a special meeting of stockholders at any time, upon mail- 
ing notice to the other stockholders of the time and place of said meeting, three 
days prior to said appointed time, which notice may be waived by unanimous 
consent, or by the presence of all stockholders at said special meeting; and 
the stockholders present may by a majority vote remove any director or directors 
from office and elect a successor or successors to hold office for the remainder 
of the unexpired term. 

In furtherance, and not in limitation of the powers conferred by statute, the 
board of directors are expressly authorized to make, alter, amend, and rescind 
the by-laws of this corporation, and to authorize and cause to be executed 
mortgages and liens upon the personal property of this corporation, and to au- 
thorize the borrowing of such sums of money from time to time, and the making 
and execution of such notes, mortgages, pledges, and liens on the personal 
property of this corporation, as they may deem advisable. 

This corporation reserves the right to amend, alter, change, or repeal any. 
provision contained in this certificate of incorporation, in the manner now or 
hereafter prescribed by statute, and all rights conferred on stockholders herein 
are granted subject to this reservation. 

We, the undersigned, being each of the original subscribers to the capital stock 
hereinbefore named for the purpose of forming a corporation to do business 
both within and without the State of Delaware, and in pursuance of an act of 
the Legislature of the State of Delaware entitled "An act providing a general 
corporation law" (approved March 10, 1889) and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplemental thereto, do make and file this certificate, hereby declaring 
and certifying that the facts herein stated are true, and do respectively agree 
to take the number of shares of stock hereinbefore set forth, and accordingly 
have hereunto set our hands and seals this — day of July, 1918. 

. [seal.] 

. [seal.] 

. [seal.] 

In presence of — 



United States of America, 

District of Columbia, 88: 

Be it remembered that this , 1918, personally came before me, a notary 

public for the District of Columbia, parties to the foregoing certificate of incor- 
poration, known to me personally to be such, and severally acknowledge the 
said certificate to be the act and deed of the signers, respectively, and that the 
facts therein stated are truly set forth. 

Given under my hand and seal of office the day and year aforesaid. 

[seal.] : , 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 
19919—20 12 
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Exhibit XIV. 

COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CUBAN CROP OF 1918-19. 

Final Figures of the Cuban Producers* Committee, December 23, 1919. 

[In tons of 2,240 lbs.] 

Production of entire Island (Guma) 3,971,776 

i^ess i 

Estimated local consumption and sugar not accounted 

for 136, 958 

Taken by Cuba for shipment to Neutral Countries 49, 212 

186, 170 

Estimated balance for shipment account U. S. Sugar Equalization 
Board and Royal Commission 3,785,606 

Portion of United States. 

Two-thirds of above quantity 2, 523, 737 

Less : Quantity exchanged with Royal Commission shipped to United 

States from 1917-1918 crop 13, 022 

Quota of United States .-. 2, 510, 715 

Plus : Total Raws exchanged for Refined with Royal Commission 519, 50O 

Total United States portion 3,030,215 

Cleared to date to United States 2, 874, 199 

Cleared to date to Canada, etc 154,448 

Total shipped to United States 3, 028, 647 

* Under-assigned to United States 1, 568 

Portion of British Commission. 

One-third of above quantity to be shipped to Europe 1, 261, 869 

Plus : Quantity exchanged for last crop with United States 13, 022 

Quota of Europe 1,274,891 

Less: Raws to be refined in United. States 519,500 

Total estimated to be shipped for account of Royal Commission 755, 391 

T (ice • 

Cleared to date for Europe 704,982 

Cleared to date for Canada % Europe 51, 977 

Total shipped to Royal Commission 756, 959 

Over- assigned io Europe 1,568 
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] Exhibit XV. 

CORRESPONDENCE PRESENTED BY ATTORNEY GENERAL PALMER 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, APRIL 29, 1920, RE- 
LATING TO THE PRICE OF LOUISIANA SUGAR. 

[Pp. 156-159 of the hearings before the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representa- 
tives, on H. Res. 469.] 

Attorney General Palmek. * * * I want to read to you, Mr. Chairman, 
absolutely, all — every word — of the correspondence between the Department of 
* Justice at Washington and its representative in Louisiana, Mr. Mooney, the 
United States attorney, in order that you may judge of what was done, not by a 
single sentence, but by the entire correspondence, and by all of the facts and 
circumstances surrounding the thing. 

Mr. Husted. Is that correspondence fully set forth in House Document No. 
644? 

Attorney General Palmeb. What is that? Is it my answer to that resolution? 

Mr. Husted. Yes. 

Attorney General Palmer. No; there are only a couple of telegrams there, I 
think. 

The first is a letter of October 29, 1919, signed by Howard Figg, special assist- 
ant to the Attorney General, and addressed to Henry Mooney, Esq., United 
States Attorney, New Orleans, La., and reads as follows : 

" We have made every effort possible to reach an agreement with the Louisiana 
producers and refiners to establish a fair price on the present crop sugars. 
Certain efforts were made for the purchase of the entire crop with the hope 
of equalizing price for the entire United States and the loss being absorbed 
by the Sugar Equalization Board, but no agreement was reached with them. 
They have made the statement that 14 to 15 cents will allow them a margin of 
profit. Prices in excess of that amount should immediately be investigated and 
they should be called before you and asked to justify this price. It is very 
possible that prosecutions will have to be started against some of these opera- 
tors, but use every method possible first to Bring them to an equitable agreement. 

" Keep us posted as to the progress being made and what your view of the 
general situation is." 

On October 30, 1919, the next day, this letter was written by Mr. Figg to Mr. 
Mooney : 

" I have to-day had a conference with Senators Gay and Ransdell and Con- 
gressman Martin of your State in reference to the sugar situation there. They 
are most anxious for the sugar situation to be so arranged in Louisiana as to 
in no way come in conflict with this department. To the suggestion that an 
equitable and fair price might be arrived at between the producers and your 
office, these gentlemen thought that it was both feasible and possible. 

" I am informed that a committee was appointed at a general meeting of the 
producers held in New Orleans on the 28th of this month, with authority to 
negotiate with the equalization board for the sale of the entire Louisiana crop, 
and I would suggest that you get in touch with this committee with the view of 
reaching some agreement as to price. 

" Former Senators Guion and Foster were suggested as well qualified to assist 
and advise you in this matter. 

" I am disposed to think a price from 14 to 15 cents will be fair, but this 
could be determined after getting facts and figures from the producers. There 
will be some protest even on this price, as in a small portion of the sugar sec- 
tion I understand that the growers would not break even at 20 cents, but the 
large majority would make a reasonable profit on the lesser price, and that 
is the one you will have to consider. By the stabilization of this price it will 
allow you to base your action for future prosecutions on prices in excess of 
this agreed price. It will relieve your office as well as ours of considering the 
innumerable protests now coming in as to the wide variation of prices being 
asked for Louisiana sugars. There are certain existing contracts which, in 
my opinion, where they are bona fide written contracts, you should insist upon 
being filled. I call your attention to section — of the food-control act, which 
very clearly states the necessity for the fulfillment of all existing contracts. 

"This committee will call upon you in a few days and arrange a definite 
date for a hearing. Please keep us fully posted as to progress being made. This 
question is a very large one, and one that must be settled so that a stabiliza- 
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tion of price may be established for the entire United States, largely based upon 
your agreement with Louisiana sugar interests." 

- The next is a telegram dated November 3, 1919, signed by Mr. Mooney, United 
States attorney, addressed to the Attorney General: 

"Answering your letters October twenty-ninth and thirtieth, and pursuant 
to your suggestion, I conferred with special committee composed of thirty-four 
sugar producers, this committee having been appointed at a general meeting 
held October twenty-eighth, at which there were more than three hundred cane 
growers present. I explained to the committee the department's attitude and 
took the liberty of stating the substance of your two letters to me. After some 
discussion, and in an effort to bring about an amicable arrangement, the com 
mittee unanimously adopted the following resolution : 

44 4 A committee of Louisiana sugar planters being in session with Mr. Mooney, 
United States district attorney, resolved as follows: Realizing that there is 
at best only half a crop of cane in tonnage with a very low sucrose content 
indicated from tests made to date, and that all products entering into the cost 
of growing sugar cane and manufacturing have largely increased, we believe 
tn all fairness and justice we are entitled to an open market on our sugar, 
but understanding that the Department of Justice wishes the planters to name 
a fixed price and desiring to thoroughly understand the position of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, this committee respectfully urges Mr. Mooney to ascertain if 
a governmental agency will buy the entire crop at a fixed price. This com- 
mittee then will meet again on call of Mr. Mooney and its chairman to consider 
any answer. As most of trfe planters begin grinding this week it is imperative 
that this department and the planters have some definite answer at once.' 
If possible therefore request you wire me to-morrow in reply to the resolution 
quoted." 

And the next day, November 4, 1919, Mr. Mooney, United States attorney, 
sent to the Attorney General the following telegram : 

44 Have arranged a conference with former United States Senators Murphy J. 
Foster and Walter Guion for to-morrow morning at nine thirty in accordance 
with suggestion your letter October thirtieth they have agreed to assist and 
advise me in an effort to fix fair price for this year's crop." 

The next is a telegram to the United States attorney at New Orleans, La., 
dated November 4, 1919, signed by " Palmer " — that is, signed by the Attorney 
General : 

44 Your wire third, resolutions of committee sugar planters Louisiana, re- 
ceived. No, governmental agency empowered to purchase sugar crop. Sugges- 
tions for an agreed price was to prevent the necessity for prosecution under 
section 4, Lever Act. Prices now being asked are a distinct violation, and 
unless a prior agreement is reached you are instructed to institute proceedings 
under this act for violations of a reasonable margin where prices charged are 
in excess of what you determined as being a fair price to the planters and re- 
finers of Louisiana sugars." 
On November 5, 1919, the Attorney General sent this telegram to Mr. Mooney : 
" Report result of sugar conference by wire." 

On November 5, Mr. Mooney sent this telegram to the Attorney General : 
"Your telegram re Louisiana sugar situation and my conference with ex- 
Senators this morning. Both consider 17 cents fair price. Both favor open 
market. I have not agreed to price and will take no definite step without 
your approval. Am holding further conference with producers and consumers 
and will wire you to-morrow. Am writing." 
On November 5, 1919, Mr. Mooney wrote this letter to the Attorney General : 
44 Concerning the local sugar situation, I beg to say that this morning I con- 
ferred with former United States Senators Murphy J. Foster and Walter Guion, 
both of whom gave me the benefit of their views in regard to the general situa- 
tion, and particularly, as to what they would deem a fair price for the present 
Louisiana crop. They are of the opinion that 17 cents per prime yellow clarified, 
would be a fair price at the present time. They believe that within the next 
few weeks, and as soon as the Cuban crop reaches the market, prices will mate- 
rially decline, so that a 17-oent maximum would mean probably a much lower 
average price for sugar to the planter, there being no probability that he could 
market his whole crop at present prices, and a considerable portion would have 
to be sold at a much lower figure. 

"The committee of sugar producers, I understand, will meet in this city 
to-morrow afternoon, and I shall again confer with them. I have not agreed 
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to the price suggested by ex-Senators Foster and Guion, and will fix no price 
until hearing from you after having conferred with the planters to-morrow and 
transmitting their views to you with my own recommendation. 

" Both ex-Senators Foster and Guion express themselves as being emphatically 
in favor of an open market, believing that conditions would promptly establish 
a fair price both to the consumer and producer. They stated that, from all the 
information they had, the Louisiana crop was a failure, in that the tonnage of 
cane production was small (about a 40 per cent crop at the outside), and owing 
to the continued warm weather the cane itself was green and deficient in 
sucrose. 

My understanding of the situation is that, in the absence of additional legisla- 
tion, a fair price is to be fixed at or below whch the planter can dispose of his 
sugar without question from this department, but that all sales in excess of the 
fair price so established must be examined into, and if in any given case the 
facts show that the producer has profiteered, he is to be prosecuted. But, on 
the other hand, if the fact be, even in cases where sales are made in excess of 
the fair price suggested, that the planter was actually disposing of his product 
at its cost to him or even at a reasonable profit, there can be no prosecution. 

" I will thank you to advise me whether my understanding of the depart- 
ment's attitude and of my instructions are correct. 

*' This afternoon I held a conference with the three largest consumers here, 
and they took the position that the planters' demands are excessive. They 
also claim that by the action of the Equalization Board they are virtually 
compelled to buy their sugar from the Louisiana producer, that threatened 
prosecutions really afford them no relief so far as their business is concerned, 
and that they are at the mercy of the Louisiana sugar producer. The New^ 
Orleans Coffee Co., whose representative was a member of the conference, 
showed me a letter from the American Sugar Refining Co., dated November 4, 
1919, from which I quote as follows: 

" ' From a recent circular received from the Federal Sugar Equalization 
Board, it is our understanding that this territory will have to look to the 
Louisiana planters for its requirements, for the next two months. When we 
again resume operations, we will be glad to have you take the matter up 
with us.' 

" In conclusion, nry investigation satisfies me that at 15 cents some of the 
producers would be making a good profit, and at 17 cents these same pro- 
ducers would be making a very large profit, but that there are a great number 
of planters in Louisiana who will make nothing, even if the maximum price 
for yellow clarified was fixed at 17 cents. I am endeavoring to obtain all 
information I can possibly gather from all sources within the limited time 
before me and hope to be able to make my recommendation to you to-morrow/ 

That was signed by Mr. Mooney. United States Attorney. 

On November 7 — I am not sure whether this telegram appears in the 
House document that you referred to, Mr. Chairman, or not, the telegram of 
November 7, beginning, "After a protracted meeting with the sugar planters." 
Is this telegram in that document? 

Mr. Husted. That is where it begins. 

Attorney General Palmer. Well, I will not bother to read that — yes, I think 
I will read it. 

Mr. Husted. I think it would be well for you to read that. 

Mr. Palmer. Yes, I would like to read it ; it is dated November 7, and signed 
by Mooney, United States attorney, and addressed to the Attorney General : 

"After a protracted meeting with the sugar planters their committee agreed 
to a fair price of 17 cents per pound for prime yellow clarified sugar net on 
plantation with one cent additional per pound for choice plantation granulated 
intermediate grades in proportion. The committee further recommended that 
all sales where delivery has begun by evidence of bills of lading shalL stand but 
recommended that all contracts for a higher figure be abrogated in fairness to 
all producers and manufacturers whose action in making contracts has been 
delayed by deference to authorities. Prime yellow clarified sold on the open 
market in New Orleans yesterday at 20i cents. Market virtually bare with 
ready buyers for all sugar of that grade at that price. 

" My session with the planters was a protracted one and was held after I 
had talked to many of the leading consumers and. obtained their -views. The 
committee itself was composed largely of the most conservative element of 
planters, yet there was only one member ol the. committeei originally .consenting 
to the 17 cents suggestion. All other members holding for a higher price 
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because of the admitted short crop and low sugar yield. Stating in this con- 
nection that such cane as had passed through the mill showed an unusually poor 
yield of sugar making estimates of production made a week ago high and 
indicates losses to many even at price agreed. 

" I have sought the very best sources of advice in this matter and have 
reached the conclusion that the 17 cents agreed upon is reasonable, and recom- 
mend that the department accept it. I have reached this conclusion because 
17 cents as a maximum price does not carry with it any guarantee that the 
entire crop can be disposed of at that figure, and it is probable that the average 
for the crop would be considerably less. I have before me your telegram of 
the 6th referring to willingness of conference committee to accept 14 or 15 cents 
as price for entire crop. I had this fact in mind when I wired you November 3, 
but as Government is not in a position to guarantee the producer any fixed 
price for his crop and is necessarily limited to establishing a fair price, which 
virtually means maximum price it would be impossible to secure consent of 
planters to fix the fair average price as a maximum price because of the vast 
difference existing between maximum price and average price for crop. I 
believe the action of the planters yesterday represents the extreme limit of 
their concessions, although they met me in a conciliatory spirit. Sincerely hope 
that maximum price suggested may be acceptable to the department. Please 
instruct me by wire." 

To that telegram the Attorney General replied — well, I do not know that it 
was a reply. My copy of this next telegram is dated November 6, from the 
Attorney General to Mooney: 

" Consider 17 cents unreasonable. Conference committee here recently indi- 
cated 14 or 15 cents would purchase entire crop. Statement made that profit 
could be realized at that figure. Open market Louisiana sugar will and is 
causing the breaking up of stabilization plan for entire country." 

That is signed " Palmer." 

On November 8, 1919, this telegram from the Attorney General to the United 
States attorney: 

" Your wire 8th detailing result of conference ; consider agreed price rather 
high, but hereby concur in maximum fixed price of 17 cents for Louisiana 
plantation clarified; 18 cents for Louisiana clear granulated; understanding 
that all contracts for a higher figure to be abrogated; further suggest if pos- 
sible you secure an agreement in writing by authorized committee of Louisiana 
producers and refiners to be used as prima facie evidence where prices are 
charged in excess of agreement. You are hereby instructed to immediately 
prosecute any violator of this agreed price." 

That telegram is signed " Palmer." 

On November 10, this telegram from the Attorney General to the United 
States attorney at New Orleans, La.: 

" Reset replying to your telegram immediately investigate American sugar 
refinery holdings and libel if facts warrant. 

" Palmeb." 

On December 4, this telegram was sent from the Attorney General to Mr. 
Mooney : 

" The following telegram has been sent to all other United States attorneys : 
* The department in previously indicating reasonable price for sugar was guided 
largely by opinions of Equalization Board as this board soon goes out of ex- 
istence and as due to widely differing conditions ; refining costs vary ; no fixed 
price can be set as reasonable; every sale must be treated on its own merits 
and where there is evidence showing an unreasonable profit or the withholding 
of sugar from the normal consumption channels or unfair discrimination in 
price as between manufacturers and wholesalers supplying retail trade you are 
directed to institute proceedings under the food control act the same policy 
applies to wholesalers.' The general principles stated, of course, apply to your 
district, but in view of fact that 17 and 18 cent price as proposed by Louisiana 
interests was considered maximum reasonable price and as highest in country ; 
assume that above principle would not allow higher price as to wholesalers' 
margin. Deal in accordance with above telegram. 

" Palmeb." 
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In the summer of 1919, when the Government's future policy in 
relation to sugar was to be determined, there existed as regards sugar 
an unprecedented relation between world supply and demand. A 
shortened yearly supply, due to the directly and indirectly destructive 
agencies of war, had overtaken the world. On the other hand there 
had come about an enlarged demand, due to the rebound of a retarded 
consumption through the war period, and to the additional classes 
acquiring the taste for sugar or the purchasing power necessary to 
secure it. 
Section 1. Changes in supply situation, 1910-1920. 

The situation with regard to supply may be understood more 
clearly from the comparative table below, showing what had been. 
the status of the sugar crop for the period 1910-11 through 1918-19, 
together with the summer estimates for the 1919-20 crop. In this 
and in the subsequent tables the data are given according to the 
latest estimates as of the summer of 1919, without regard to re- 
visions which were made afterward as more complete returns arrived. 
Such data are used in order to show what the outlook was during the 
r of 1919. The table follows : 
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The table shows that the total sugar production after the outbreak 
of the war declined through the crop years of 1914-15 and 1915-16, 
underwent a slight advance in 1916-17 and 1917-18, and then de- 
clined in 1918-19 lower than for several years and, according to the 
summer estimates, also in 1919-20. The general trend of the outturn 
was downward and the 1919-20 estimate was 1,702,789 tons under 
the 1913-14 crop, the largest in the history of the world. An ex- 
amination of the cane and beet sugar columns shows the cause of the 
downward movement. The cane crop tonnages show a steadily in- 
creasing figure except for the crops of 1918-19 and 1919-20, and the 
percentages show that from 1912-13 forward there was an advance 
every year in the ratio of the cane production to the total sugar out- 
turn. Beet sugar, however, fell steadily from 1912-13, when the 
tonnage was 8,023,630, or 49 per cent of the total crop, to 3,936,362 
tons, or 26 per cent of the total; in 1918-19 a decline of 4,087,268 
tons, or 50 per cent, from the 1913-14 crop. The first estimate in 
1919 for the 1919-20 crop placed the beet-sugar outturn at 3,959,934 
tons, which was also 26 per cent of the total sugar production, and 
50 per cent under 1913-14. 

This decline in the beet-sugar crop was due, of course, to the World 
War. Europe has always been the great beet-sugar producing sec- 
tion of the world, and the table shows that even down to the latest 
crop estimate it was producing 78 per cent of the total beet-sugar 
crop. The figures for the United States and Canada (the latter's 
production is insignificant) show that the general trend was upward, 
from 9 per cent of the total beet-sugar outturn in 1914-15 to 18 per 
cent in 1918-19, and an estimated 22 per cent for 1919-20. But the 
European beet-sugar column reflects the disastrous effects of the war, 
the production falling from 7,244,880 tons, or 92 per cent of the 
world's beet-sugar output in 1913-14, to 3,239,170 tons, or 82 per cent 
of the beet-sugar crop in 1918-19, a decrease of more than 50 per 
cent, while the estimated figure for the 1919-20 crop fell to 3,089,934 
tons, a decline from the 1913-14 figure of 4,154,946 tons, or 57 per 
cent. 

Section 2. The beet-sugar situation. 

The production of beet sugar in Europe by countries is given in the 
table below for the period 1910-11 through the first estimates for 
1919-20 : 
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Germany, Russia, and Austria- Hungary, in the order named, were 
the foremost producers of beet sugar in the world in prewar times.' 
In 1914r-1915 they produced together 5,376,356 tons, or about 80 per 
cent of the European outturn. 73 per cent of the world beet-sugar 
production, and 32 per cent ot the total sugar crop. After the out- 
break of and subsequent to the war, each of the European nations 
that produced beet sugar underwent a decline in production, due to 
invasion, lack of man power, the necessity of producing more cereals, 
and changes in economic administration of the industry incident to 
social upheavals. 1 On the other hand, five nations produced beet 
sugar, the first outturn for these countries, in 1916-17. These were 
Sweden, Denmark, Spain, Switzerland, and Bulgaria. 

Added to these causes of shortage, in the summer of 1919 a drought 
was reducing the outturn in practically every beet-growing country 
in Europe. There was also a discouraging outlook as to sugar-beet 
seed at this time. Nothing could be expected from Russia, as the 
seed-producing regions had been devastated by war and revolution ; 
Germany had disposed of her war-time accumulation to Czecho- 
slovakia to such an extent that she was undergoing a shortage, as 
beet-seed production had been restricted by the Government in favor 
of more greatly needed crops. In Holland, likewise, the production 
had been restricted, and France and Italy were unable to alleviate 
the situation, inasmuch as they have to obtain their supplies from 
other countries. Such a situation in Europe was serious, not only 
for that part of the world, but for the United States also, as it nor- 
mally imports nearly 7,000 long tons of beet seed. 

Germany. — At this time Germany, although still the greatest beet- 
sugar producing country in the world, was far below her prewar 
average. For the period 1909-1914, her average production had 
been 2,232,148 long tons, of which she consumed an average of 
1,160,714 tons and had as an average net surplus 1,071,429 tons for 
export. Inasmuch as 75 per cent of this surplus normally went to 
the United Kingdom, the war, of course, closed her greatest outlet 
and reduced her production, though it never fell below her average 
prewar consumption, except as indicated below in the estimated 
figures for the 1919-20 crop. 

Beginning with the campaign year 1910-11, the production, im- 
ports, exports, and consumption of Germany through the campaign 
year 1918-19 were as shown in the table below : 

1 Prior to the war the sugar-beet crop was raised, to a great extent, upon large- estates, 
the owners of which were able to give ample attention to them and t^ rotate with the 
beets those cereals and other crops which best suit the soil in the groving of beets. Ac- 
cording to a special correspondent for the International Sugar Journal, the social up- 
heavals which took place after the war caused the large estates to be greatly broken up in 
Russia and Poland, including parts of former German territory, the result being that the 
owners of the smaller estates were not so well equipped for beet farming, wanted to grow 
more immediately remunerative crops, and on the whole are represented as being less 
skillful in conducting the industry. Hence, the crop inevitably was reduced. 
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[In tuna of 2,240 pounds.) 






Crop year. 


Production. 


Import]. 


Exports. 


Consnmp- 


ran-ii 


2, 77 
1, M 

1, 36 

a, cs 

1, 51 


1,640 

2' 252 

m!*31 
8,631 
5.82S 
4, 890 


1,030,627 
269, 888 

1,088? 91 2 

154,4*4 

10l 099 
13,604 


1MSB5* 












1,273, 91 S 





























... , _... ,„ , Jo the production figures plus the Un- 

iiurts and minus the exports,!! is assumed that when the consumption figureis smaller than the produc- 
tion plus Imports and minus eiports, some sugar has been held over from the preceding year, ana when 
the consumption figure Is larger, sugar that was held over has been consumed. 

The European harvesting period is from September to January, 
hence in the year of the opening of the war, 1914, the German pro- 
duction was reduced by something less than 200,000 tons. The crop 
continued consistently to decrease down to date, except in 1916-17, 
when it rose nearly 38,000 tons above that of the preceding year. 
Despite this decline, however, the annual consumption figure of Ger- 
many has remained above the prewar average of 1,160,714 tons. 

In the summer of 1919 the estimate of the 1919-20 crop varied 
from 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 long tons. These estimates, however, 
were too high, as those made after the first of the new year indicated 
a crop of only about 750,000 tons of raw sugar. . 

Russia. — The second great beet-sugar producing country, Russia, 
was practically eliminated from the sugar situation by the events 
of the war. Prior to the outbreak Russia was planting approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 acres of beets, had 295 active factories, and in 
1914-15 produced 1,967,336 long tons o'f beet sugar. In normal 
times she was exporting an average of 267,857 long tons. However, 
her 1918-19 crop had probably not exceeded 700,000 long tons, and 
the probabilities were that the new crop for 1919-20 would not be as 
large as the previous one, although conditions in Russia were such 
that nothing of a very definite nature could be ascertained. 

AusTRiA-HuNGAKr and Czechoslovakia. — Prior to the war Aus- 
tria-Hungary was the third largest beet-sugar producing country in 
the world, her average for the period 1909-1914 beingl ,473,214 long 
tons, 870,536 long tons of which were exported. With the post- 
bellum breaking up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire the region 
where most of the coal mines and sugar-beet refineries were went to 
the new Republic of Czechoslovakia. Hence Czechoslovakia became 
the market for the surrounding sugar-beet territory. During the 
summer of 1919 the estimates of the sugar crop from this country 
ranged from 535,714 to 714,286 long tons, of which 133,929 to 250,000 
were reported to be available for export. This was the only country 
in Europe that could be depended on to have any appreciable quan- 
tity of sugar to sell to other countries. Inasmuch as the United 
Kingdom had been the chief purchaser of these sugars prior to the 
war, it would probably take the exportable part of the 1919-20 crop. 
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France. — In prewar times France was producing an average of 
*660,714 long tons of beet sugar and was consuming 629,464 tons, there 
3being a surplus of 31,250 tons for export, which went chiefly to North 
Africa. But as the principal beet-growing sections of this country 
were in northern France, much of her sugar-raising territory was 
destroyed by the German invasion. Her sugar-beet acreage was 
accordingly reduced from 564,624 acres in 1912-13 to 163,840 in 
1917-18. In 1918-19 this area was still further reduced to 148,020 
acres. 

For the period 1910-11 through 1918-19 the production, imports, 
♦exports, and consumption of French beet sugar were as follows : 



'Table 48.- 



-French production, imports , exports, and consumption of sugar, in 
terms of refined, 1910-11 to 1918-19, inclusive. 1 

[In tons of 2,240 pounds.] 



Year. 



1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
11915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19, 



Production. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


640,222 


137,947 


144,031 


458,046 


317,552 


136,786 


863,798 


129,550 


207,045 


706,072 


143,870 


152,931 


298,176 


361,068 


92,660 


133,753 


524,309 


132,844 


182,507 


( 8 ) 


(») 


197,103 


294,397 


120,634 


108,358 


422,515 


117,248 



Consump- 
tion.! 



677,393 
630,068 
692,024 
641,065 
628,554 
554,582 

388,246 
405,979 



» Table derived from Journal des Fabricants du Sucre, of Dec. 31, 1919. 

1 As the figures in the consumption column are not equivalent to the production figures plus the im- 
ports and minus the exports, it is assumed that when the consumption figure is smaller than the produc- 
tion plus imports and minus exports, some sugar has been held over from the preceding year, and when 
sthe consumption figure is larger, sugar that was held over has been consumed. 

* Not available. 

In the summer of 1919 the French Government report on domestic 
sugar-beet acreage showed only 163,435 acres planted as against 
169,195 in the preceding year. Based on this acreage, estimates as to 
the refined sugar outturn for 1919-20 ranged from 123,000 to 131,000 
long tons, figures so far below the consumption figure of the preced- 
ing year that France would have to import more than three times her 
domestic outturn if she maintained her consumption of 1918-19. By 
August, 1919, the situation had become such that a decree was issued 
forbidding export or reexport of sugar beets, except as the minister 
of finance might determine, in order to keep available supplies up to 
the highest point possible. 

Italy. — While in prewar times Italy had not produced quite enough 
sugar for domestic use, in 1919 she was reported to have increased her 
sowings of beet roots by 50 per cent over the preceding year, and was 
•expecting an outturn of about 150,000 tons, which was enough, it 
was claimed, for home consumption under restricted conditions. 

Spain. — Even in Spain, untouched by the ravages of war, the out- 
look in the summer of 1919 was anything but favorable, for the crops 
were suffering from adverse weather conditions, and difficulties be- 
tween refiners and agricultural interests relative to prices and terms 
had occurred to such an extent that a 50 per cent reduction in out- 
turn was expected. In the face of such conditions it was thought 
that increased imports would be necessary. 
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United Kingdom. — The production figures of the United Kingdom 
prior to and during the war are insignificant, as that country has 
always imported practically all of the sugar it consumed. In prewar 
times it imported an average of 50 per cent of its sugar from Germany 
and 20 per cent from Austria-Hungary; hut with the outbreak of 
the war the situation changed. Practically all imports from the Con- 
tinent ceased, and the United Kingdom became an active buyer in the 
markets of the Far East and of the Western Hemisphere. 

The following table shows for the calendar years 191^-1919, inclu- 
sive, in terms of refined sugar, the imports, exports, and tonnages 
available for consumption for the United Kingdom : 

Table 49. — United Kingdom import*, exports, and consumption of sugar, calen- 
dar years 191^-1919, inclusive. 1 

[In tons of 2,240 pounds; sugars in terms of raw and refined.] 





1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919* 


Imports: 

Raw 


1,099,150 
893,890 


976,875 
505,527 


1,126,479 
410,765 


1,218,039 
169,470 


1,284,099 
21.551 


1.129,708 


"Rfiflnftd . . 


467,759 






Total 


1,993,040 


1,482,402 


1,537,244 


1,387,509 


1,305,650 


1,597,467 






Exports: 

Raw 


7,983 
15,930 


1,327 
5,702 


3,256 
5,418 


612 
1,194 


208 
1,797 


33,986 


Refined 


5,159 






Total 


23,913 


7,029 


8,674 


1,806 


2,005 


39,145 






Consumption: 3 

Raw 


169,724 
1,499,113 


293,737 
1,352,414 


237,844 
1,156,538 


231,668 
866,433 


158,230 
782,177 


303,377 


Refined 


1,228,303 






Total 


1,668,837 


1,646,151 


1,394,382 


1,098,101 


940,407 


« 1,531,680 







* Data derived from the International Sugar Journal, January, 1917, February, 1919. and January, 1920. 

* Although the figures for this year could not have been available in the summer of 1919, they are pre- 
sented here to give completeness to the table. For the seven months ending July 31, 1919, the total imports 
were 1,009,995 tons; the exports 13,985 tons; and the consumption 890,502 tons (See International Sugar 
Journal, September, 1919). 

» The consumption figures are not obtained by deducting the exports from the imports, but are taken 
directly from the source cited in note (*) above. The discrepancy between the imports less the exports and 
the consumption figure may be partly explained by the fact that stocks were probably carried over from 
one year to another. Also, the total figures for imports would be reduced in proportionately greater degree 
than would the figures for exports or consumption if raws should be reduced to terms of refined, because 
of the larger proportion of raws in the total import figure, the discrepancy being thereby lessened in most 



cases. 



The figures of import for the United Kingdom declined in 1915, 
rose in 1016, declined again for the next two years, and rose nearly 
300,000 tons in 1919. The fluctuations were probably due to interfer- 
ence with shipping, and these changes were immediately reflected 
in the consumption figures. With the seas again unmolested, it is 
noted that the imports of the United Kingdom in 1919 increased 
nearly 300,000 tons, falling short of the 1914 figure by 395,561 tons. 

In England in prewar times the per capita consumption was 80 
to 83 pounds ; but this, of course, was reduced under restrictions dur- 
ing the war, and during 1918 and 1919 it was down for the most part 
to 52 pounds. In the spring of 1919, for a short while Government 
control of sugar was abrogated in the United Kingdom, but as de- 
mand showed signs of expanding almost immediately to the point 
of producing shortages, Government control was resumed. 

According to statistics issued bv the British Board of Trade on 
imports and consumption for the first half of 1919, an increase of 60 
per cent over the same period for the preceding year had taken place. 
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Canada. — So far as beet sugar in other parts of the world than 
Europe is concerned, the United States and Canada are the only 
others to be mentioned. Each of these countries consumes its 
own production. The situation in the United States will be con- 
sidered in another connection. Canada produces a very small 
tonnage of beet sugar, the 1918-19 crop having barely exceeded 22,000 
long tons; and in July, 1919, the estimate for the 1919-20 crop, 
although a greater acreage had been planted, was a bare 20,000 long 
tons. JFor the fiscal year ending March 31, 1919, Canada had con- 
sumed 342,358 long tons of sugar, an increase of 49,473 long tons, or 
17 per cent greater than for the preceding year, and early in 1919 
contracts had been made for 100,000 bags of Peruvian sugar. But 
the demand in Canada was outrunning the supply, and by August 
a serious shortage was felt throughout the Dominion generally, and 
especially in the western Provinces. During the entire year the 
per capita consumption in Canada reached the highest for any coun- 
try in the world, 94.95 pounds. 

Section 3. The cane sugar situation. 

Such was the lowered production and the increasing demand in 
1919 in Europe, the great beet-sugar producing part of the world, 
that it was compelled to turn to cane sugar for relief. Cane sugar 
had received considerable impetus during the period of the war ; as 
it is produced in countries which were not subject to devastation, 
and the increased demand was such as to encourage increased pro- 
duction. Referring again to Table 45, it is seen that in 1912-13 
from 8,441,673 tons, or 51 per cent of the world sugar crop, cane 
sugar production advanced to 11,287,457 tons in 1917-18; that is, 
to 71 per cent of the total. In the next year it declined to 11,005,937 
tons, which, although a smaller tonnage than that of the preceding 
year, was a still greater percentage (74 per cent) of the total, due 
to the continued decline of the beet-sugar crop. 

But while the outturn of cane sugar in 1918-19 was 2,564,264 
tons greater than in 1912-13, an increase of 30 per cent, the beet- 
sugar outturn in 1918-19 was 3,936,362 tons, or 4,087,268 tons leas 
than the crop in 1912-13, a decline of 51 per cent. In several years 
of the period under consideration the increase in cane tonnage had 
been sufficient to cause the total sugar crop to rise above the pre- 
ceding outturn, but despite this the steady decrease in beet-sugar 
tonnage was such that the general trend of the total outturn was 
downward. 

The Asiatic outlook. — As the cane-sugar prospects so far ex- 
ceeded those of beet sugar, the world very naturally was scrutinizing 
every cane-sugar producing country. 

Although in Asia there are two great cane-sugar sources — India 
and Java — from the one nothing could be expected for the outside 
world and from the other less than in the preceding year. India 
is the second largest cane-sugar producing country in the world. 
Prior to the war it showed an average production of 2,339,286 long 
tons, which, however, was 580,357 tons under her consumption aver- 
age of 2,919,643 tons, so that even in normal times India was im- 
porting sugar, largely from Java and Mauritius. But in August, 
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1919, the Indian crop of 1918-19 was reported 803,571 long tons 
under normal, so that still further supplies would have to be im- 
ported from Java that might otherwise have gone to Europe. 

From Java itself came the news that its crop, maturing from May 
to November, would be smaller than usual. During the war, on 
account of interrupted shipping conditions, a great surplus of sugar 
had accumulated in Java; but after the signing of the armistice 
this surplus had been rapidly liquidated, so mat none of it was left 
to aid the situation in 1919-20. Hence with a heavy shortage in 
India and the Javan outturn below normal, distant countries could 
expect little aid from Asiatic sources. 

Although never great factors in the world's sugar situation, the 
other Asiatic and the African sources of cane sugar were evidently in 
a way to render even less aid than usual, according to estimates in 
the summer of 1919. The island of Mauritius, ordinarily a producer 
of 250,000 to 275,000 long tons of raw sugar, was suffering from 
unfavorable weather conditions, and its estimated outturn was placed 
considerably below that of 1918-19. 

The crop in Formosa was scrutinized more closely in this period 
of shortage, and it, too, showed strong indications of being smaller 
than ever, on account of a smaller acreage planted to cane, the 
greatly advanced price of rice having caused the natives to turn to 
that crop instead of to cane. 

Moreover, aside from the increased demand coming from India, 
heavy demand had developed in the Far East for Javan sugar. In 
Japan higher wages in a time of prosperity had led to a higher 
standard of living and consequent greater consumption of sugar. 
Japan was also doing an increased export business in sugar, and in 
order to meet the demands, of this and her domestic consumption she 
was buying in practically every market where there was any chance 
of securing supplies^ picking up even small lots in the Occident. 
The indications were that Japan would need 450,000 long tons of 
sugar. 

Likewise, in China the consumption of sugar, which before the war 
was very small, had greatly increased, and this new demand had 
been met largely by Java. 

Whereas in normal times an average of about 60 per cent of the 
Philippine crop went to continental United States, difficulties in 
transportation and high freight rates had shut off the crop from this 
country, and it was foreseen that with both Japan and China eager 
to purchase in larger quantities than ever before the bulk of the 
1919-20 crop would go to those Far Eastern markets. 

Hence, with shortages certain for Europe and India and the Far 
East, the sugar-consuming countries, to the extent of their buying 
power, were looking to the cane sugar of the Western Hemisphere 
for relief. 

The Western Hemisphere. — The following table of cane-sugar 
production by cane-producing sections of the world shows that the 
smaller cane crop in 1918-19 was due to the smaller outturns in 
Asia, Australia and Polynesia, and Spain, as the outturns of the 
Western Hemisphere and Africa w T ere greater than in the preceding 
year. 
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The table shows that in 1918-19, of a world cane crop of 11,005,937 
tons of refined sugar, the Western Hemisphere produced 6,089,853 
tons, or 55 per cent of the total, and the estimated figures for the 
1919-20 crop place the percentage at 56. The only other cane- 
raising section of the world which approximated the Western Hemi- 
sphere figures was Asia, wnich in the first year shown by the table 
exceeded the western outturn. But from 1911-12 the Western 
Hemisphere crop has exceeded that of Asia. In 1918-19 the Asiatic 
percentage had sunk to 37 per cent of the total, and the estimated 
figures for 1919-20 showed the same percentage. More than half the 
Asiatic production is grown in India, and all of this, as already 
noted (see p. 191), goes into domestic consumption. Of the remain- 
ing Asiatic production, all but about 600,000 tons is grown in Java, 
whose great outlet has been for a long time India, Fort Said, and 
Hongkong, these having taken in prewar times 75 per cent of the 
Javan production. It has already been pointed out (see p. 192) how 
increased demand in the Far East was such that any surplus remain- 
ing after the usual Javan exports were made would readily be ab- 
sorbed by Japan and China. 

The following table shows the crops of the principal cane-sugar 
producing countries of the Western Hemisphere for the period 1910- 
11 through the estimated crop for 1919-20 : 

Table 51. — Cane-sugar production of the Western Hemisphere, by countries and 

by crops years, 1910-11 to 1919-20, inclusive. 1 

[Tons— 2,240 pounds; all sugars in terms of refined.] 



Crop year. 


Cuba. 

r 


Porto Rico. 


Santo Do- 
mingo. 


Continental 
United 
States. 


Hawaii. 


All other 
countries. 2 


Total. 


1910-11 

1011-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 


Tons. 
1,379.609 
1,763,265 
2.258,540 
2, 115,891 


Tons. 

274,350 

297,600 

325,800 

302,250 

286,606 

401,142 

417, 167 

376, 812 

348, 750 

372,000 


Tons. 

83,681 

89,323 

78,735 

98,374 

100,688 

117,234 

121,059 

134,850 

153, 450 

5 167,400 


Tons. 
294,810 
299,654 
134,994 
249,553 
204,782 
115, 104 
258,158 

20J,142 
236, 152 

• 118, 110 


Tons. 

470,669 

494,276 

454,038 

512,360 

536,783 

492,802 

535,224 

478,983 

483,600 

520,800 


Tons. 

994,578 

953,205 

851,786 

1,058,181 

1,240,594 

1,040,549 

930,833 

920,986 

1,147,901 

1,089,960 


Tons. 
3,497,697 
3,897,323 
4,103,893 
4,636,609 


1914-15 


2,^11,180 
2,797,361 
2,812,060 
3,204,857 
3,720,000 
« 3, 999,000 


4,780,633 


1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 


4,964,192 
5,074,501 
5,320,630 


1918-19 

1919-203 


6,089,853 
6,267,270 



r 



i Figures derived from data in Willett & Gray's Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal. 

2 Include West ladies not otherwise specified, Mexico, Central America, and South America. 

« Estimate as of Nov. 13, 1919. 

« In the summer of 1919 the estimate for Cuba was 4,500,000 tons, according to the Louisiana Planter of 
Aug. 16, p. 97. 
i & i n September, 1919, the estimate was 200,000 tons raw, or approximately 186,000 tons, in terms of refined. 

« Contains Louisiana and Texas crops. The Department of Agriculture estimate for Louisiana as of July 
9,1919^8 156, 569 short tons raw sugar, or about 130,000 long tons, refined basis. 

The table shows that of the cane-sugar producing countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, Cuba produces by far the greatest quantity, the 
crops throughout the period constantly increasing, except for a slight 
decline in 1914-15. In the summer of 1919 the returns for the 1918-19 
crop indicated that Cuba had produced 3,720,000 tons of sugar, or 61 
per cent of the Western Hemisphere total, 34 per cent of the world 
cane-sugar production, and 25 per cent of the world's total sugar pro- 
duction. No other country in the world makes such a sugar-produc- 
tion showing. The bulk of the Cuban crop is exportable, as the do- 
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mestic consumption of the island is less than 200,000 short tons annu- 
ally.. 

Section 4. — The demand situation. 

Toward the close of the year 1918, the world sugar situation, as it 
appeared to the United States Sugar Equalization Board, was -as 
follows : 

Table 52. — Estimate, by United States Sugar Equalization Board, of world 

sugar situation in 1919, 

[From page 76, of Government Control of Sugar, by Joshua Bernhardt, statistician of the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board. Publication authorized by the directors of 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board. The Macmillan Co., 1920. Used by per- 
mission of the publisher.] 

Short tons. 

Estimated exportable surplus of Western Hemisphere for 1919 2, 028, 000 

Estimated, necessary imports of United Kingdom, France, Belg urn, 

Italy, in 1919 2, 546, 000 

Required for above Allies in 1919 to be obtained from sources outside 

Western Hemisphere 518, 000 

Required for the rest of Europe (taking into account the follow' ng 
countries: Russia, Holland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Sweden, 
Spa'n, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland, Roumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, 

Greece, Finland, and Portugal) 925,000 

Total required for all Europe to be obtained from sources outs' de 

Western Hemisphere 1, 443,000 

Available from sources outside Western Hemisphere : 

From Java, 1918-19 crop 1 450,000 

From Mauritius * : 220, 000 

From Philippines * ^_ 125, 000 

From Reunion 35, 000 

Total 830,000 

Deficit 613,000 

Excess of world " carry-over " stocks of sugar, above normal needs, 

resulting from the war-shipping situation — mainly in Java 900, 000 

Net world surplus for 1919 287,000 

1 Amount available after deducting usual exports to countries outside of Europe and 
Western Hemisphere. 

But the situation changed before many months of 1919 had passed, 
for with the armistice declared, shipping was free to operate again, 
and the 900,000 tons of excess "carry over," shown above, rapidly 
melted away from Java and from other ports. Then began to arrive 
the news, noted above (see p. 192), that Indian, Javan, Formosan, and 
other oncoming crops of the world were falling below their usual 
figure. 

Increasing demand. — As the summer wore along it became evi- 
dent that no diminution in the world demand, but on the contrary an 
increase, was to be expected. In some countries wartime rationing 
had been abolished or the rations increased ; in all of them there was 
a rebound toward normal consumption, tentatively, at least, if not 
in actual tonnages. If rationings should be quickly abolished the 
countries of Europe would, to the extent of their ability to buy, 
throng the Cuban market for sugar. Also, as noted ajbove (see p. 192), 
Japan and China had greatly increased their consumption, and the 
former, unable to secure all its supplies in the Orient, had already 
come to occidental markets. Hence, even if the demand in the United 
States had increased no further than its prewar normal, the situation 
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in Europe and the Far East was such as to foreshadow an unusual 
drain upon the 1919-20 crop. 

The world shortage of sugar in 1918-19 was nearly 2,000,000 long 
tons as compared with 1913-14. Such being the world situation as to 
supply and demand, it might be expected that European purchases 
would become a disturbing factor in the Cuban market. 

Restraining forces. — -But there were certain restraining forces 
which checked the tendency on the part of Europe to drain the occi- 
dental supply. Otherwise, the situation might have become far more 
serious. Of course, one of the first saving factors was that nearly 
all the European countries which had engaged in war were still under 
a Government ration and price regime. Also, while in these coun- 
tries there had developed an effort on the part of the people to get 
back to a normal basis of living, and while they were bringing all 
the pressure possible to bear upon their Governments to buy liberally 
in foreign markets, these Governments, acting as the financiers of the 

{>eople, strove to make careful distinction between necessities and 
uxuries, and were holding imports down as much as they could ; for 
imports had to be made largely through the means of money, as few 
of the European belligerents had sufficient goods to offer in exchange 
for commodities from other countries. 

Moreover, the rate of exchange did and still does exercise a great 
restraining influence upon European imports. The money of the 
European nations which had been at war had greatly depreciated in 
the exchange market, as is shown in the following table of average 
exchange values : 

Table 53. — Exchange values of European money in summer of 1919.. 

[Average for the day.] 





Par. 


June. 


July. 




Day of month— 


Day of month— 




7 


14 


21 


28 


4 


12 


19 


26 


Pound sterling 


$4.8665 
.1930 
.1930 


$4.62 
.15 
.12 


$4.61 
.16 
.13 


$4.61 
.16 
.12 


$4.60 
.16 
.13 


$4.52 
.15 
.13 


$4.49 
.15 
.12 


$4.37 
.14 
.12 


$4.39 


Franc 


.14 


Lira 


.12 








Par. 


August. 


September. 




Day of month— 


Day of month — 




2 


9 


16 


25 

$4.20 
.12 
.10 


6 


13 


20 


27 


Pound sterling 


$4.8565 
. 1930 
.1930 


$4.?6 
.14 
.12 


$4.32 
.13 
.11 


$4.28 
.13 
.11 


$4. 15 
.12 
.10 


$4.17 
.12 
.10 


$4.16 
.11 
.10 


$4.24 


Franc 


.12 


Lira 


.10 







The table shows that the pound sterling, already 25 cents below 
par on June 7, dropped in July to $4.37, or 50 cents below ; in August 
to $4.20, or 67 cents ; and in September to $4.15, or 72 cents below par. 
The French franc through the summer ranged from 16 cents to 11 
in value as compared with 19.30 cents par ; and the -Italian lira ranged 
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from 13 cents to 10, or from 6 to 9 cents under par. Under such 
circumstances the buying power of the money of these nations was 
considerably reduced, and in the face of the plentiful supply and 
higher value of money in the United States they could not prevent 
the latter from securing the Cuban sugars that it was willing to pay 
for, even if an economic contest had occurred. 

The cause itself of this depreciated condition of European money 
also acted as a great deterrent to excessive buying by these countries 
in foreign markets ; that is, they were unable to pay cash, and having 
neither exports nor bills of exchange to offer for commodities they 
were unable to secure credit. 



Exhibit XVII. 

ASSIGNMENT TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE SUGAR SUPPLY 
BY THE UNITED STATES SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD (INC.) OF 
ITS RIGHTS TO ONE-THIRD OF THE SUGAR PURCHASED UNDER 
AGREEMENT AS TO CUBAN SUGARS, CROP 1918-19, DATED OCTO- 
BER 24, 1918. 

Whereas on the 24th day of October, 1918, the United States Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board (Inc.) entered into an agreement as party of the first part with Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes, Robert B. Hawley, Manuel Rionda, a Cuban Commission, 
parties of the second part, and agents of various Cuban producers acting sever- 
ally for the producers of sugar in the island of Cuba, parties of the third part, 
under and by the terms of which the seller therein described agreed " on behalf 
of himself and his principals " to sell and deliver to the buyer (United States 
Sugar Equalization Board) all the raw sugar produced " by him or his principals 
in the island of Cuba during the crop season of 1918-19 " except that actually 
used for local consumption in Cuba ; and 

Whereas by the third paragraph of said agreement right and power was given 
to the United States Equalization Board to assign said contract without recourse 
in respect to any part of the sugar contracted for therein as follows : 

" The Buyer shall have the right from time to time to assign this contract, 
without recourse, in respect to any part of the sugar contracted for herein, to the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, Canada, France or Italy, or to any duly 
constituted agency representing all or either of said Governments, or to any 
sugar refiner of the United States. The Buyer, upon making any such assign- 
ment, shall give notice thereof to the Seller " ; and 

Whereas the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) has this day 
agreed to transfer to the Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply, an agency duly 
authorized to act and now acting in making this purchase on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain (not including Canada), France, and Italy, without 
recourse the rights of the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.), to 
one-third of all of the raw sugar purchased by the said United States Sugar 
Equalization Board (Inc.) under the agreement aforesaid of October 24, 1918: 

Now, therefore, by this agreement, the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board (Inc.) does hereby assign to the Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply, 
without recourse upon the said the United States Sugar Equalization Board 
(Inc.), its rights to and to have delivered to it one-third of all of the raw sugars 
purchased by the said United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) (to- 
gether with any commission upon such one-third of all the raw sugars purchased 
by the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.), under said agreement, 
of October 24, 1918, to which the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) 
would be entitled under said agreement) under the agreement of October 24, 
1918, aforesaid, at the respective prices for delivery f. o. b. northside and south- 
side CubLto ports, and upon the terms therein stated. 

A condition of this assignment is the right of the Royal Commission on the 
Sugar Supply at its option to take 321,000 tons, or any part thereof, of the one- 
third of the Cuban crop hereby assigned for shipment to the United States for 
refining purposes on the cost and freight terms of paragraph 2, section 2 of 
pjjge 3 of the Cuban contract dated October 24, 1918. 
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And the said the Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply as to such one- 
third of the raw sugars from Cuba as aforesaid does hereby accept said assign- 
ment and L'gree to and does hereby assume as to said one-third of the sugars 
aforesaid all of the payments, duties, and obligations of the said United States 
Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) under the L'greement of October 24, 1918, 
aforesaid. 

Said agreement of October 24, 1918, is made a part hereof. 

Witness the signature of the United States SugLT Equalization Board (Inc.) 
by George M. Rolph, its president, and the seal thereof hereto affixed duly at- 
tached by H. H. Bundy, its secretary, and witness the signature of the Royal 
Commission on the Sugar Supply of the United Kingdom of Great Brituin by 
J. Ramsey Drake, this day of December, 1918. 

The United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.), 
By , President. 



Attest : 



Secretary. 



The Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply, 
By 



Exhibit XVIII. 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES SUGAR EQUALIZA- 
TION BOARD (INC.) AND HERBERT HOOVER, UNITED STATES 
FOOD ADMINISTRATOR, AND UNITED STATES SUGAR REFINERS, 
OCTOBER 24, 1918. 

Agreement entered into this 24th day of October, 1918, in the city and State 
of New York, between the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.), a 
corporation of the State of Delaware, hereinafter described as the " Equaliza- 
tion Board," and the refiners of sugar in the United States acting severally, 
signatory hereto, hereinafter described as the " Refiners," and Herbert Hoover, 
as United States Food Administrator, hereinafter described as the " Food 
Administrator," witnesseth : 

Whereas, the Equalization Board has been created and is acting as an agency 
of the United States for the purpose in part of equalizing the distribution and 
selling price of sugar, and contemporaneously with the execution of this agree- 
ment has entered into an agreement bearing even date herewith for the pur- 
chase of raw sugar produced in the island of Cuba during the crop season 
1918-19, which agreement, described as the " Cuban agreement," is hereto 
annexed and marked " Exhibit A," [see Exhibit VI] and 

Whereas, with a view to securing regular and sufficient supplies of sugar to 
the American people and the Army and Navy at a reasonable price, even during 
the disorganized period of world trade, the Equalization Board has, in the 
interest of the American people and the Allies, purchased the Cuban sugar crop 
of 1918-19 for distribution to the American people, their Allies and others, and 

Whereas, the Food Administrator and the Equalization Board are desirous of 
securing an equality of distribution of said sugars according to the require- 
ments or to secure such exports from said sugar as may be in surplus and may 
be determined by the agencies of the Government as necessary to meet its 
international obligations, and 

Whereas, it is necessary and advisable in order to secure an equitable dis- 
tribution of sugar throughout the United States to apportion Cuban and other 
sugars among the Refiners for their requirements, and to that end to continue 
the American Refiners' Committee, and 

Whereas, the American Refiners are desirous of fully cooperating with the 
agencies of the Government in the purposes above set forth, 

Now, therefore, the parties hereto in consideration of the premises and the 
mutual covenants herein contained, each for itself and himself, for the part or 
proportion of this agreement to be performed by it or him, severally and not 
jointly, agree as follows : 

I. The Food Administrator and said Refiners agree that the agreement of 
October 1, 1917, between the Refiners and the Food Administrator, shall be and 
same hereby is canceled and annulled so far as the rights and obligations of 
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the parties hereto to each other are concerned, except as to such sugars of 
1917-18 crop as have not been delivered. * 

II. Such of the following-named persons as are officers of companies signatory 
hereto, are hereby appointed by the Food Administrator for the period of this 
agreement and shall constitute the American Refiners' Committee, with the 
powers and duties hereinafter set forth: James H. Post, chairman, Claus A. 
Spreckels, Charles M. Warner, George H. Earle, jr., Robert M. Parker. 

And the following-named persons who are representatives of companies signa- 
tory heretofore appointed as alternates on said committee, who shall have the 
privilege of being present at all meetings and serving in the place of any absent 
member or filling any vacancies in said committee in the order named : Dwight 
P. Thomas, W. J. McCahan, jr., Benjamin A. Oxnard, M. E. Goetzinger, John 
Farr, William Henderson, W. T. Eldredge, E. L. Wemple. 

III. Until the 31st day of December, 1919, the Refiners will not purchase any 
sugar except from the Equalization Board, other than such sugars as are pro- 
vided under the said agreement of October 1, 1917, and Hawaiian sugars here- 
inafter referred to : Provided, however, That Refiners may purchase sugars, 
other than the crop of 1918-19, for delivery after December 31, 1919. 

IV. The sugar provided by the Equalization Board shall be distributed among 
the Refiners who enter into .this agreement to meet their requirements, in the 
proportions set forth in " Exhibit B," [see below] which is made a part hereof, 
and in case there is a disagreement between a Refiner and the American Re- 
finers' Committee as to apportionment, the matter shall be submitted to the 
United States Food Administrator and his decision shall be final, and any 
sugar received by a Refiner from any source shall be charged against his pro 
rata amount under such distribution. The Hawaiian sugar that may be deliv- 
erable under any contract to any refiner party hereto shall be taken over in rota- 
tion in an order to be determined by lot to be drawn by the chairman of the 
American Refiners' Committee and upon the terms provided for in such con- 
tract for account of the New York and Philadelphia Refiners, parties hereto, 
and the rights and obligations of the purchaser under said contract are to be 
assumed by said Refiners. 

V. The American Refiners' Committee is, under the direction, supervision, 
and control of the Equalization Board, hereby charged with the duty and re- 
sponsibility on behalf of the Refiners hereto, of arranging, routing, and dis- 
tributing to the several Refiners, the sugar to be purchased as hereinafter set 
forth from the Equalization Board and such duties shall, so far as possible, be 
carried out in accordance with the requirements and convenience of the several 
Refiners. 

VI. The several Refiners, not in any way limiting their ordinary power or 
business discretion to determine to what extent they may severally operate 
their refineries, agree to and do hereby purchase from the Equalization Board 
and the Equalization Board agrees, subject to its commitments from time to 
time to Governments or persons outside the United States and to the require- 
ments of the United States Government and buyers in the United States other 
than refiners, to sell to the Refiners their entire requirements of raw sugar for 
the operation of their several refineries for such time as the respective refiners 
in their respective judgments determine to operate their respective refineries, 
for the period beginning with the date of this agreement and ending on Decem- 
ber 31, 1919 (except such raw sugars as are purchased by the Refiners under 
the agreement of October 1, 1917, and the Hawaiian contracts herein referred 
to) ; and they severally agree not to purchase any sugar from any person, 
country, or source of supply, during said period, other than from the Equaliza- 
tion Board. 

For all such purchases of sugar from Cuba the several Refiners agree to pay 
the price of 7.28 cents per pound, 96° average outturn polarization (duty, if 
any, paid). 1 

All sugar furnished the Refiners from Guba shall be settled for by each Re- 
finer on the same terms and conditions under which said sugar was purchased 
by the Equalization Board under the Cuban agreement. The Refiners severally 
agree for their proportions of the Cuban sugar hereby purchased by them to 
pay the amounts required to be paid by the Equalization Board, under, by, and 

1 For sugar polarizing over 96° there shall be added to the price 7 cents per 100 pounds 
per degree up to 98°. For sugar polarizing under 96° there shall be deducted from 
the price 12 cents per 100 pounds per degree down to 94°. For sugar polarizing between 
94° down to 93° there shall be deducted from the price 17 cents per 100 pounds per de- 
gree, fractions in proportion. 
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In accordance with the terms of the Cuban agreement, and in addition thereto 
to pay to the Equalization Board the difference between the amount per pound 
they are required to pay under the Cuban agreement for the sugar delivered 
and 7.28 cents per pound for 96° test. 

The Equalization Board states that the amount so paid to it may be used by 
it for the liquidation of any losses it may incur on excess stocks of sugar pur- 
chased by it or in equalizing the distribution or price of sugar to the American 
people. Any balance in the treasury of the Equalization Board after the dis- 
charge of its obligations hereunder and other liabilities belongs ^to its only 
stockholder, the United States. 

VII. The Refiners severally agree to receive, accept, and pay for any sugar, 
other than from Cuba, which may be purchased by the Equalization Board from 
time to time, for the requirements of such Refiners, respectively, as stated in 
Paragraph VI, at the price of 7.28 cents per pound 96° test, average outturn 
polarization (duty, if any, paid) delivered at refinery, with allowances for 
differences in test as specified in Paragraph VI, provided that the Sugar Equal- 
ization Board is not required to deliver sugar under this and the preceding 
Paragraph VI unless due notice of the requirements of such refiner is given to 
the said board and the sugars are reasonably obtainable at a delivered duty 
paid price of 7.28 cents per pound or less. 

VIII. Marine insurance on sugar purchased by the Equalization Board on 
a cost and freight basis shall be arranged by the American Refiners' Committee 
under direction of the Equalization Board, from shore to shore, including the 
risk of lighterage to and from the vessel at ports of loading and discharge, the 
cost thereof to be paid by the Refiners severally and charged against the price 
of the sugar delivered hereunder. 

IX. The Equalization Board, however, reserves the right in its sole discre- 
tion, from time to time, to change the price to the Refiners as to any sugar to 
be delivered under this agreement, upon giving 15 days' previous notice of such 
change of price, and in case of any such change of price, settlement by the 
Refiners for their purchases of all sugar shall thereafter be upon the basis of 
such changed price instead of the 7.28 cents per pound 96° test above mentioned. 
Due regard to be given allowances up and down from 96°. 

X. In making settlement for sugars purchased by them hereunder, the 
Colonial Sugar Co. and the Leon Godchaux Co. (Ltd.) shall each be entitled 
to charge against any sum or sums to be severally paid by them (to cover 
inland freight to refining points when paid by such Refiners) the sum of 3J 
cents per 100 pounds of sugar purchased by them from the Sugar Equalization 
Board aforesaid. These charges, however, may be canceled or changed from 
time to time at the option of the Equalization Board. 

XI. Each of the undersigned Refiners agrees that it will sell all sugar refined 
by it at a price not more than $1.54 net per 100 pounds wholesale of refined 
sugar on the basis of fine granulated sugar in barrels or in 100-pound bags 
(when used as the standard basis) f. o. b. refinery above the price for 96° 
centrifugal sugar paid to the Equalization Board provided for in this agree- 
ment, with such differentials as are now shown on its official price list, same 
being subject to change from time to time on consent and approval of the 
Equalization Board. Said net margin shall be exclusive of the 2 per cent 
cash discount, payment in 10 days to the trade. This margin is determined on 
a delivered duty-paid price of from 7.10 to 7.35 cents per pound for 96° test 
raw sugar, and in case the price provided for in this agreement goes below 
7.10 cents per pound the margin aforesaid shall be decreased in such a manner 
as to return substantially the same profit to the Refiner. In case the basic 
price goes above 7.35 cents per pound, said margin shall be increased to accom- 
plish the same purpose. It is mutually agreed between the parties hereto that 
said margin shall be promptly revised by the parties hereto from time to time 
in case of changes in cost of refining and of wholesale distribution, or in the 
event of an excise or similar tax. 

It is further understood that the margin upon any sugar purchased under the 
Hawaiian contracts above referred to may be increased by the amount of the 
differential under which such sugar is purchased. 

XII. It is further understood that inasmuch as this agreement has been 
entered into at the request of the Food Administration and the Equalization 
Board for the purposes above recited, in view of the limitation on the price to 
be secured by the Refiner for its refined product, it is mutually agreed between 
the Equalization Board and the Refiners that in case of an advance or decline 
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in the price of stigar from 7.28 cents per pound for 96° test, raw basis, due to 
any action of the Equalization Board, the Equalization Board will pay to each 
of the Refiners in the event of a decline in price, and each of the Refiners will 
pay to the Equalization Board in the event of a raise in price, a sum equivalent 
to the change in price multiplied by the number of pounds of raw or refined 
sugar (raw basis)* which each of the Refiners may have purchased hereunder, 
and which is undelivered or on hand or in transit on the date when such change 
takes place. 

XIII. Each Refiner signatory hereto agrees to conduct his or its export busi- 
ness under the direction of the Equalization Board, and to export or distribute 
to the domestic trade such proportion of its refined sugar as the Equalization 
Board may direct, upon prices and terms which will yield the Refiner the same 
margin as is specified in Paragraph XI, and in the event of sales for export at 
a higher price, the excess over the Refiners' margin is to be for the account of 
the Equalization Board. 

The Equalization Board furthermore agrees in conducting its export business 
that it will endeavor where conditions permit to provide (in case the Refiners 
desire) additional quantities of dutiable raw sugar, after giving due considera- 
tion to the requests and requirements of other nations or buyers. 

XIV. So long as raw sugars are available for Refiners' requirements, the said 
Food Administrator and the said Equalization Board will not restrict the sale 
and distribution of refined sugar made from raw sugar purchased under this 
agreement. The Food Administrator or the Equalization Board shall have the 
right to supervise the domestic distribution of sugar during the life of this con- 
tract. No restrictions shall be placed upon domestic consumption until after 
the Refiners have been consulted. 

XV. In the event that any Refiner named in Exhibit B [see below] does not 
-enter into this agreement its pro rata proportion of sugar shall be allotted to 
the Refiners signatory hereto, if they desire, in the proportions and at the price 
and upon the terms and conditions herein provided as to the sugar purchased 
hereunder. 

XVI. From October 1, 1919, to December 31, 1919, if requested so to do by the 
Equalization Board, the Refiners agree to refine any raw sugar the Equalization 
Board may have purchased and not sold to Refiners at the Refiners' margin then 
in effect, to be ascertained as provided in Paragraph XI, less 3 cents per 100 
pounds. The Refiners agree to offer said sugar for sale and distribution, if re- 
quested so to do, at such price and on such terms as said Equalization Board 
may direct, for a commission of 3 cents per 100 pounds. 

XVII. Should any unforeseen circumstances such as war, rebellion, insurrec- 
tion, political disturbances, strikes, lack of fuel, marine loss, fire, explosion, 
riots or civil disturbances, embargoes, prohibitions, or other causes, either in the 
United States, Cuba, or elsewhere, prevent the Equalization Board from making 
delivery of the sugar according to the terms hereof, it shall so advise the 
Refiners' committee immediately and be released from delivery of such portion 
of the sugar as can not be delivered, but the Equalization Board agrees to use 
due diligence to carry out this agreement in its entirety, notwithstanding the 
circumstances mentioned. 

XVIII. All matters of disagreement arising under this agreement between the 
Equalization Board and any other party hereto which can not be adjusted by 
them to their mutual satisfaction, shall be left to arbitration in Washington. 

The Equalization Board and the American Refiners' Committee shall each 
select one arbitrator and the two so selected shall select a third, and the de- 
cision of any two of said arbitrators shall be final and conclusive upon the 
parties thereto. In case the disagreement is between only one Refiner and the 
Equalization Board, the arbitrator provided to be appointed by the American 
Refiners' Committee shall be appointed by such one Refiner. Any expense at- 
tached to such arbitration shall be divided equally among the parties to the 
arbitration. 

XIX. It is agreed by all parties hereto that said Equalization Board may 
earn a profit on any sugar it may purchase and resell to said Refiners or on any 
sugar it may purchase from said Refiners and resell for export. 

XX. It is further understood that the individual members of the said Ameri- 
can Refiners' Committee are acting herein as volunteers, in a purely administra- 

3 Refined sugar shall be reduced to raw basis by adding 7 per cent to its weight 
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Exhibit XIX. 

MR. HERBERT HOOVER'S CABLEGRAM FROM EUROPE TO THE 
PRESIDENT, JULY 23, 1919, REGARDING THE CONTINUANCE OP 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL IN THE UNITED STATES OVER THE 
SUGAR SITUATION. 

Paris, July 23. Fruit 354 for Barnes, July 23. Please transmit the following 
to the President as a cable from me. 

" It is necessary to take important decisions as to the sugar control in the 
United States in order to anticipate the marketing of a new beet harvest and 
to settle policy with Cuba for the next year. You will recollect that last July 
I presented to you the view that either in event of continued war and the con- 
sequent shipping isolation of the East Indies sugar, or in the event of peace 
and the opening of new demands, there would be a world shortage in the year 
1919. I recommended that we form the Sugar Equalization Board to purchase 
the Cuban sugar crop jointly with the allies and to arrange for equalization 
In marketing with the domestic sugar in order to assure American supplies at 
reasonable prices and to eliminate speculation and profiteering, and that the 
board should secure a small margin in handling Cuban sugar to cover losses 
in the event of reverse on Atlantic shipping and to equalize freight and dis- 
tribution costs. These things were done and to-day the United States is the 
only large nation possessing liberal supplies for the entire year and at a 
saving of 4 cents per pound under the world price, or equal to about $25,000,000 
per month saving to the consumer. These courses of action grew out of war 
disruption of supply and distribution. 

" Decision must now be made as to whether Congress should be recommended 
to legislate authority for the continuation of these measures over the year 1920 
providing again for the purchase of the Cuban crop and the control of domestic 
production, stabilization of price and distribution. The intrinsic situation 
is by no means clear as to the prospect of supplies, and it is argued by many 
that there will be a continued shortage over the year 1920 with attendant 
speculation and profiteering unless action is taken. 

"The matters to be considered are (a) the crop prospects of the world in 
which there is undoubtedly an increase over pre-war in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and East Indies, but the European beet production (outside Russia) 
will be apparently 25 per cent short of pre-war average, and although the Rus- 
sian situation is unknown there are no exports likely; (b) the probable con- 
sumption of the world as to which there is an undoubted increase of Europe, 
especially in the United States, but with regard to Europe the limited baying 
power during the next year (unless there is very rapid economic recovery) 
will tend to restrain the nonessential use of sugar. 

"The problem is also affected by (a) whether European governments will 
continue their national buying with national finance and be in a position to 
contract for national supplies for long periods in advance to the prejudice of a 
free market and the ability of normal commerce to purchase on the same terms. 
This will probably depend upon whether the United States will allow credits 
to foreign countries to be used for such form of purchase; (b) whether in the 
long view the adjustment of production to world necessity will not be more 
rapid under free operation of supply and demand, although there may be great 
fluctuations in the process of readjustment; (c) whether, from a social point 
of view, it is desirable to perpetuate a great governmental control in commerce 
now that the war interference of supply through short shipping, the necessity 
of control of cargoes, etc., has largely disappeared even though speculation and 
profiteering may result. Any continuation of control will require action by 
Congress, and it must embrace appropriations, the continuation of power of 
embargo, control of speculation, profiteering and distribution. The alternative 
course to any action of the above character is for the sugar equalization board 
to announce its cessation of control at an early date prior to the marketing 
season of domestic beet and cane sugars and to dispose of the remaining stocks 
from the old crop purchased by them at the market prices from day to day until 
they are exhausted. 

" Owing to the delays in the Austrian treaty it seems impossible for me to 
withdraw American control of railways, coal mines and transport of food in 
Central Europe before the middle of September without producing absolute 
chaos in that area, and therefore I will not be able to arrive home before that 
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date. The determination of the sugar policies requires immediate consideration, 
and my lack of intimate knowledge of the American situation after eight months' 
absence and my inability to leave here renders it impossible for me to be of 
useful service in the matter. I therefore suggest you request Prof. Taussig, 
Mr. Zabriskie and the other members of the Sugar Equalization Board to pre- 
sent you their recommendations in the matter independent of myself. If, as a 
result of your councils, you should decide to propose to Congress that the control 
be continued, it is imperative that a new chairman should be chosen in my 
place at once in order that he may be of assistance to Congress in legislation, 
and that he should be in charge from the beginning, as I must, in any event, 
retire this autumn. If it be decided that there should be no extension of control 
I would be glad to be relieved anyway as I wish a rest, but if this should be 
inconvenient to you I would, of course, continue until the board is wound up 
this fall. 

" Hoover." 



Exhibit XX. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HERBERT HOOVER, CONCERNING SUGAR, BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3 (FOREIGN EXPENDITURES) OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPART- 
MENT, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OCTOBER 29, 1919. 

Mr. Bland. Is the European crop of sugar normal this year? 

Mr. Hoover. No, sir ; the European crop on our estimate is about 30 per cent 
down. The first of last July was the earliest time we could begin to forecast 
the sugar available for 1920. We made a survey of European sugar conditions, 
based on acreage for one could not tell the actual condition of the crofJ. But 
based on acreage we surmised that production in Europe would be about 70 per 
cent of the prewar production. 

Mr. Bland. They will have to draw heavily upon the Cuban crop themselves, 
to supply themselves, won't they? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes ; and of course another difficulty in the situation is that dur- 
ing the last two years of the war a great deal of shipping was taken off of the 
Tropics of the Eastern Hemisphere, and thus they were subjected to very specu- 
lative movements in prices up and down that tended to stultify their production. 
The whole Eastern Hemisphere, take it by and large, is down in production very 
materially. Of course, the Western Hemisphere has increased its production 
materially, but on the other hand our consumption has increased beyond any 
possible anticipation. The European sugar production consumption to-day is 
probably 60 per cent of the prewar normal, but their populations are chafing 
under it energetically, and if they have money to buy sugar they will be heavy 
buyers. 

Mr. Bland. As I remember it probably I may be inaccurate as to pounds, but 
the equalization board's testimony is that we are going to have to get at least 
2,000,000 tons of the Cuban crop ourselves to tide us over. 

Mr. Hoover. It will take fully 2,000,000 tons ; perhaps more. 

Mr. Bland. And that is about half the crop, isn't it? 

Mr. Hoover. Well, I fancy we will have to have a larger proportion of the 
crop than that. 

Mr. Bland. Now, this statement that you said was out this morning — does it 
touch that phase of the situation? 

Mr. Hoover. The sugar board makes the suggestion that the price of raw 
sugar has risen to a point where it can not be advantageously purchased, and 
that in order to protect the household consumer — who are the critical section 
of consumption — it would be advisable to ration the manufacturing trades, 
candy, and sweet drinks, over the next year in order to try to make supplies 
and consumption balance. 

Mr. Bland. That would not have been necessary if we had gotten Into the 
game and gotten our share of the Cuban crop? 

Mr. Hoover. I think we will get our share of the Cuban crop, but that does 
not stop the speculative effect on prices or the fact that the world as a whole 
Is short of sugar. 

Mr. Bland. With this obtained, with this sugar from Cuba we would have 
made up the 80 pounds per capita, and putting an embargo on the exportation 
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of sugar we could have had plenty to have taken care of our own people, 
could we not? 

Mr. Hoover. Well, it is a rather complex question, Mr. Bland. Consumption 
this year is 93 pounds per capita — that is the appalling thing — as against 7S 
last year and against 84, the highest ever known before ; and moreover we can 
not enter into the Cuban market without considering the European buyers. 
Cuba is a free State, and we either have to coifipete with foreign buyers by 
bidding each other up, or we have to join with them and make a joint deal. 
When we come to a joint deal, then Europe will be demanding its share. No 
one knows what that will be yet. It will depend a good deal on what their 
financial resources are. But in the meantime, with an impending sugar short- 
age of the entire world, of course the speculating forces have now turned loose* 
If the sugar was rationed to the manufacturing trades, sweet drinks, and candy, 
etc., the probabilities are that the speculator would be a great deal frightened, 
because he would have no knowledge of what the consumption was likely to be. 
The consumption then would be in the control of some Government agency, not 
in the unlimited play of the law of supply and demand. With that uncertainty 
before the speculator, I should think the largest end of the speculative fever in 
sugar would go off. 

Mr. Bland. The War Trade Board has plenty of power to stop the exporta- 
tion, haven't they, of sugar? 

Mr. Hoover. I believe the sugar board requested them to do it last June, and 
they did not seem to think they ought to. 

Mr. Bland. Now, in the absence of their acting, it will require legislation on 
the part of Congress to put a ban on the export of sugar, will it not? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, but a ban on exports would not be sufficient, because the 
country is dependent for fifty per cent of its sugar from abroad. 

Mr. Bland. Well, you mean — that don't maintain if we obtain our part of 
what we had expected to obtain of the Cuban crop? 

Mr. Hoover. I don't quite understand. 

Mr. Bland (to the reporter). Will you read Mr. Hoover's last answer? 

(The reporter read the answer as follows:) 

" Mr. Hoover. Yes, but a ban on exports would not be sufficient, because the 
country is dependent for 50 per cent of its sugar from abroad," 

Mr. Hoover. And for the sugar we get abroad, we are dependent on some sort 
of agreement or competition with Europe. 

Mr. Bland. We would now, in view of the fact that we did not take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to get the sugar at the old price of the Cuban pro- 
ducers, before they entered into negotiations with the Europeans. 

.Mr. Hoover. I think the difficulty in that matter arises in this way: That 
both the Sugar Equalization Board and I represented the sugar situation to 
the President independently. I did so as soon as we had completed the survey 
in Europe, at the earliest moment possible — about the 1st of July. The Sugar 
Equalization Board also did it independently, and two policies were laid in 
front of him: The one to continue sugar control, purchase the Cuban crop, 
control the profits of the refiners, distribution, and so forth ; all of which would 
have required legislation. The other policy was to let sugar go free and let 
the highest bidder take it, both internationally and individually. There are 
arguments in favor of both policies. The latter policy has the essential argu- 
ment in favor of it that the world's supply of sugar would be more quickly 
corrected by enlarged production as to prices, perhaps, than if prices were kept 
normal. 

Mr. Bland. And reduce consumption? 

Mr. Hoover. And reduce consumption. The unfortunate part of it is that the 
manufacturers — the manufacturers of sweet drinks, candy, and so forth — are 
in a financial position to acquire their sugar a long ways ahead, and the house- 
holder is not, and the result is that trades always secure their supplies in a 
short market, when the householder will go without. That is one difficulty of a 
free market. 

The President asked for advice from different ones of his advisers, and he 
could get no agreement as to what was the best policy. They were on both 
sides — and you find them on both sides to-day. 

Mr. Bland. For many reasons. 

Mr. Hoover. For many reasons; yes. 
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